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Datchman 
Trade Mark 
of the 


Moline Plow Co. 


This Famous Trade Mark 
Stands for Reliable 


Farm Tools 


Since 1855 Adriance, Platt.& Company have been making 
the celebrated Adriance farm machinery. For almost the 
same length of time the Moline Plow Co. has been making 
Moline Plows and other farm tools that are equally well known. 

Recently these old established firms became. associated 
together under the name of the Moline Plow Co., thereby bring- 
ing under one management and one trade mark a complete 
line of farm implements of unequaled dependability. 

All farm tools bearing the Flying Dutchman Trade Mark 
have behind them many years of manufacturing experience, 
and are backed up by the reputation and integrity of both 
Adriance, Platt & Co. and the Moline Plow Co. In material, 
workmanship, design, durability and economy of service, you 
may absolutely rely on every one of them to be the best 
that can be produced. 


Our Eastern Branch 
at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


For the convenience of our Eastern customers, a selling branch will 
be maintained at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. This Eastern Branch will be 
equipped to supply any of the famous Flying Dutchman Line, which now 
comprises the following well known farm implements: 

Moline Manure Spreaders 
Monitor Drills 

McDonald Pitless Scales 
Adriance Harvesting Machinery 

Many of the above need no introduction to you, and we positively 
assure you that the others are of the same unrivaled quality as the ones 
Ask your dealer to show them to you, or write for 
descriptive circulars to Dept. 105. 


Moline Plow Co. 


Moline Plows 
Mandt Wagons 
Henney Buggies 
Freeport Vehicles 


you already know. 


Adriance, Platt & Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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ALL the Corn—ALL the Profit 


You are not getting Aut the profit from your cornfield 
unless you have a corn binder. 


And the binder youshould have—for perfect work on bot- 
tom, hilland level; the machine that gets ALL the corn—is 


The Johnston Corn Binder 


The Corn Binder that Has No Packers to knock off ears. Light 
draft, strong as steel, convenient and adjustable. That’s why owners say: 


“Certainly! Buy a Johnston’’ 


Fully described and illustrated 
in the JOHNSTON 1913 CaATAa- 
LoG—now ready. -Every 
farmer should send for a copy 
—full of valuable eo V5 % 
information. FREE, 


THE JOHNSTON 
HARVESTER CO. 


Box 102-€ 
New York 
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Buy Your Roofing Direct from the Factory 
A Roof that is Proof 


Against Wind, Lightning, Rain 


We manufacture the workd” # best Steel Roofing 
Cap. Pressed standing seam and V erimp. Gekanined 
Conductor. Pipe Eave Trough and Fittings. It will 


pay you to send for-catalog 7, and prices, Free. 


The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, 0. 





Bitter Experience of Producer 
M. HOPKINS, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 


Last spring I moved into New York 
with a- dairy of 52 cows and heifers. 
Three weeks later the state veteri- 
narian came and tested my cows with 
tuberculin, condemning 28 of the 52, 
A few months later three more were 
condemned, These slaughtered cows 
were valued far below what they 
cost me and’ though now several 
months have passed no pay has 
come yet. I had been sending my 
milk to one of the creameries and 
my cows were examined every win- 
ter by the dairy company’s veteri- 
narian and were pronounced first- 
class. We are just about ruined now 
as every penny we had was in the 
dairy cows. We had to struggle 
along for a long time and we had 
thought that in a year or two more 
we would be so fixed as to own a 
home of our own. Now we have to 
begin all over again. We are get- 
ting up in years and it is hard work 
fo live with the high price of feed 
and everything we use. 

I think it nothing short of murder 
to kill good cows like I had. Even 
20 miles around here 32 people have 
given up keeping cows as they find 
there is no pay after paying for feed, 
labor, etc. It is an. injustice to have 
cows killed and at least $2000 taken 
from me as has been done in this 
case, Do you wonder that young 
people leave the farm? State injus- 
tice does more than anything else to 
drive them away. This dairy reform 
is ruining thousands of people and it 
is due more than anything else to 
the desire of veterinarians to get jobs 
and to put money in their own pock- 
ets. Shame on this kind of treat- 
ment of farmers. 





Farin Gleanings from 1912 


Cc. C, M’CURBDY, CBAWFORD COUNTY, PA 


Again last season I learned that it 
does not pay to follow corn after corn 
unless a good application of manure 
or fertilizer is made. On one field I 
put some hen manure on the hills 
on one part, a small handful of high- 
grade fertilizer on. another part, and 
one side of the field nothing. You 
ought to have seen the difference. The 
part where the hen manure was ap- 
plied did the best and the part fer- 
tilized was a close second, but where 
there was nothing applied the corn 
was nothing but small nubbins. I am 
convinced that corn should never fol- 
low corn unless the soil is extra good. 
A good application of fertilizer will 
almost always pay’ when one does not 
have the manure to use, 

Our half acres of alfalfa did excel- 
lently last season, yielding at the rate 
of about 3% tons to the acre. The 
first and third cuttings were heavy, 
but the second was rather short, ow- 
ing to the dryness of the summer. I 
believe we can successfully grow al- 
falfa on our volusia soils, and some 
more will be sown in the near future 
on our farm. Early July seeding 
seems to give the best results, 

Last fall I had a fine piece of clo- 
ver that I cut for séed. There was 
about a ton of hay to the acre. After 
it was cured it yielded two lsushels of 
seed. I would rather let it go down 
on the field in the fall, and generally 
do, but this was so heavy and well 
headed that the field did not appar- 
ently need it. Where the clover is 
not heavy I think it better to let it 
return to the soil to improve fertil- 
ity or use a side delivery reaper and 
cut it high enough to clip only the 
heads off and leave the stubble for 
mulching. 

The timothy seed crop was good 
last season. A piece was select:d es- 
pecially for this purpose and all 
weeds were pulled out as they ap- 
peared before harvesting. I find that 
the best way for us to harvest it is 
to cut it as high as I can with the 
grain binder and tie it. It is then 
hauled off and shocked on ancther 
piece of ground and the stubble cut 
for hay. Although it is rather hard 
to pitch the hay, slings handle it nice- 
ly in the barn... When the crop is all 
cut short and tied with binder, as a 
neighbor did last year, the expense of 
threshing is very much greater on ac- 
count of having so much hay to put 
through the machine. 

A few Canada field peas and oats 
are grown every year to feed the 
poultry in the sheaf during the win- 
ter. Formerly I did not drill them 
deep enough and they did not grow 
large, and ripened before the oats. 
Last season I drilled them as deep as 


- 


American Agriculturist 


I could run the disk drill with the in- 
oculating soil, and then the oats and 
fertilizer were drilled the regular 
depth. 





Jottings From the Farmers 


There is every reason for one to 
specialize in his work on the farm. 
To produce some article in market 
demand is sure to bring returns for 
the man who undertakes. It is a 
good thing for one to plan to have 
regular employment. This is good 
for the man who has a ‘business as 
well as for the help he needs. For 
one who follows mixed farming 
there is an opportunity to arrange 
steady employment. I mean by 
mixed farming that besides different 
crops tTaised in rotation, one is to 
keep enough of various kinds of live 
stock to eat up all the roughage and 
a good part or all the grain. With 
all the advanced prices for food prod- 
ucts: live stock has as good returns 
as. any. To produce good crops the 
fertility of the soil is of great value. 
The need of fertility being a great 
factor, the value of the manure made 
by the feeding of live stock is one 
source of profit. When one remem- 
bers the fact that of all the feed fed 
the excrement from the same has a 
value of 80% of the original, a man 
gets fair pay for his time in feeding 
by the manure produced. By proper 
care of the manure and its judicious 
use with a manure spreader, with 
good drainage and good tillage, a 
farm can be made to produce with 
profit.—[D. S. Brand, Franklin 
County, O. 

The time is ripe for co-operation. 
Your Chicago conference comes none 
too soon. Farmers should establish 
banks through which they m&y prof- 
itably use their earnings, instead of 
having their money flow into other 
industries. Why not establish at 
certain centers a system of distrib- 
uting depots or clearing houses, to 
which the producer could ship direct, 
and the consumer receive better 
goods at lower prices, thus netting 
the farmer more by cutting out some 
of the present large expense?—[F. 
L. Thomas, Litchfield County, Ct. 

I am a small farmer on 50 acres. 
I raise hogs and cows, veal my steer 
calves, sell my cream and feed the 
milk to my hogs. I keep from four 
to six cows all the time. Have one 
brood sow; she raises from 10 to 14 
pigs at a litter. My sow farrowed 
April 6 last a litter of 11 pigs. I 
raised 10, sold them November. 26, 
average weight 267 puunds a head. 
I never fed them any corn until Sep- 
temiber 1, ‘when corn was hard 
enough to crib. My sow has one lit- 
ter a year.—[E. J. Brooks, Union 
County, O. 


I raise hay. There is money in it 
No crop I have found yet but if I 
put a little scientific knowledge to 
it, will pay well. Fruit is my 
specialty. There is more fun in that 
than anything else.—[Horace Rob- 
erts, Burlington County, N J. 





Farm Personals 


Daniel Dean of Tioga county, N Y, 
tried the experiment of marketing his 
potatoes himself this year in the large 
markets. After allowing for traveling 
expenses, freight and other necessary 
items he found that his shipments 
netegd him about 55 cents a bushel, ¢ : 
against 45 cents, which he would have 
sold the tubers for locally. This 10 
cents a bushel when multiplied by his 
9000 or 10,000 bushels is a figure not 
to be overlooked in these days when 
the farmer doesn’t always get the 
lion’s share. 


To illustrate what a commission 
man may and not do for a producer, 
Cc. R. White of New York said he 
shipped a car of celery to one man 
who wired that the stock was in bad 
shape. Mr White wired back not to 
sell until after he arrived. When he 

arrived, however, the stock had been 
sold. . He would have lost $125 had be 
let the matter stand, but he was able 
to have the sale canceled and the car 
taken by another man who worked 
over the stock and sold it so Mr 
White received $150 profit on it. 


Ezra Tuttle of Long Island in dis- 
cussing co-operation before the recent 
meeting of the New York state agri- 
cultural society at Albany made a 
short, interesting digression from his 
report to the effect that investigation 
shows a wide chasm between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers, His solu- 
tion for the problem of filling up this 
chasm would be to kill off the middle- 
men and dump them in until a safe 
embankment would thus be formed. 
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‘** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man” 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. Established 1842 
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Corn from Planting Operations to Husking 


Best Previous Crop Is Clover--Rotation That Fills the Bill--Soil Requirements—Avoid Corn Year After Year on Same 
Land--Medium Varieties Best in Long Run--Cleanliness of Land Sought in Cultivation— 
When to Cut~Husking and Tying Bundles--By Philip Baer, Jr, of Ohio 


I have associated myself with corn all my 
life, have helped with its culture in every 
operation since eight or 10 years. of age, and 
I count as well as other staple farm 
crops, among my life- 
long companions. As a 
small boy I did not love 
corn. I can remember 
distinctly the long rows 
to be cultivated with 
one horse by my 
brother, and my job 
was to foilow with a 
small hoe, having a nar- 
row cutting blade and 
two prongs. I was to 
see that the small plants 
stood erect after the 
cultivator had passed, 
and also to uncover 
any and all of the corn leaves that the old- 
fashioned implement might have thrown 
ground upon. 

We live in east central Ohio, 100 miles from 
Columbus. Our farm consists of 130 acres, 
80 of which are first and second bottom land, 
and 50 are hilly land. The hill land com- 
prises our permanent pasture, apple and 
peach orchards and large woods. The bottom 
land is our plow land; rotation, corn, oats 
or soy beans, wheat, clover. A little space 
is devoted to alfalfa. A few acres of pota- 
toes edge in rotation whenever we can do so, 
For maintenance of fertility we depend upon 
farm manure, clover and some commercial 
fertilizer, chiefly phosphoric acid. Our live 
stock consists of common work mares, a few 
colts, from 10 to 15 head of beef cattle, mostly 
Polled Durhams, Berkshire hogs and a few 
chickens, 


corn, 











PHILIP BAER, JR 


Soil Requirements for Success 


Corn will do well in the zone in which 
raised, in any fertiie soil that is well drained. 
The valley land, in hilly country, is best 
adapted to corn, for in the summer cultiva- 


tion the frequent rains wash and spoil hilly 


fields. Alluvial soils are good for corn, and 
also clay, but the latter will most likely need 
tile drainage. In case a field is too wet and 
water logged, it will be folly to try to be 
successful with corn without tile drainage. 
Some farmers hope for a dry season when 
they put corn in wet, undrained fields and 
reap nubbins if the weather man does not 
favor them. Tile drainage will pay for itself, 
almost in one crop, on land needing it. It is 
estimated that Ohio farmers lose annually 
$25,000,000, because they do not use enough 
drain tile. 

I think all will concede that corn will do 
best if it follows a good crop of clover. Let 
us look for the why. It is because here is 
where it is likely to get its food ration that 
its appetite demands, so to speak. This appe- 
tite will the more be satisfied if the clover 
sod be given a coat of stable manure. The 
corn crop uses nearly twice as much nitrogen 
an acre as does wheat, oats or timothy crops, 
and corn uses More nitrogen an acre than 
the clover crop. Corn uses more phosphoric 
acid, more potash and more lime an acre 
than wheat, oats or timothy. So if we turn 
under the remains of a good clover crop, 
which will be a mass of stubble and roots, 
with a liberal application of good manure, 
we will be supplying a_ store of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, that the corn may 
be well fed. The manure, stubble, roots and 
nodules of clover roots will contribute nitro- 
gen generously, as they also will of phosphoric 
acid and potash. 


Continuous Culture or Rotation? 


Since this crop is one requiring much nitro- 
gen, it follows that good yields cannot be had 
in continuous culture unless the nitrogen sup- 
ply is in some way kept up. In favored river 
bottom land, in limestone sections there are 
cases where corn after corn is farmed: suc- 
cessfully for many years. In less fertile soil 
naturally, the nitrogen element would have 
to be supplied with manure or commercially 
if corn must follow corn in ones practice. In 


-I think a large, 


I think it far best to adopt a three- 
four-year rotation in which clover, 
small grain, as wheat, oats, 
used. 


general, 
year or 
corn and 
soy beans are 

In seasons where 
spring plowing is 


some 
possible, winter or early 
advantageous, this 
allows the surface to freeze and crumble, and 
it also allows the ground to settle firmly, so 
that moisture will be plentifylly retained in 
capillary form. If harrow and roller do their 


since 


duty, a fine, firm seed bed will be ready for 
the planter. The two-horse planter, one-horse 
planter and “jabber’’ have their friends as 


modes of planting. The main point in plant- 
ing should be to put the seed in uniform 
distribution and even depth, 

I have sought and I hold fast to the largest 
variety that will mature well. I have avoided 
large varieties. Unless your season is long, 
except for soiling or silo use, in which cage 
later maturing variety, thickly 
planted, will produce most feed per acre, the 
smaller varieties are best. 


Gentle Art of Cultivation 


I aim to cultivate when corn is small, and 
keep the operation going often enough to 
keep the cornfield clean. The condition of 
seed bed at planting time will have much to 
do with a good or poor job of the cultivator 
at the first and also the subsequent cultiva- 
tions. Late cultivation, if necessary to keep 
the field clean, I think is good practice, pro- 
viding one does not work close to the corn 
and cultivates shallow. The cultivations can- 
not always all be done without some hand 
work. Where twining weeds infest, the per- 
sistent use of the hoe is indispensable. It is 
our practice to plant with two-horse check 
rower, and start cultivator, two-horse riding 
plow, as soon as we can see the row well 
enough to follow it. I always work corn both 
ways, and keep “everlastingly” at it. In bot- 
tom fields, where the wild morning glory 
bloometh, we are compelled to hoe 
We cultivate sometimes with one horse 

[To Page 402.] 





























Best Ten Ears of Corn Exhibited at Recent National Corn Show Held at Columbia, South Carolina 


In the groups of corn, best 10 ears, those pictured herewith received the awards under classification of best 10 ears, in competition 


with many other displays at the recent national corn show. This corn was grown by an Indiana farmer. 
Doubtless Ohio farmers believe they can grow as good corn as comes out of Indiana. 


ity in length of ears, size and general excellence. 





Note the wonderful uniform- 
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STARTING THE OATS CROP 





Fifteen Years of Growing Oats 


An Average of 51 Bushels an Acre---Oats Used to Follow Corn--Secret of Success Is in Early Seeding, Northern 
Grown Seed and Good Seed Bed---Use Drill or Sow Broadcast--From Two to Two and 
a Half Bushels of Seed an Acre---By Frank Ruhlen of Madison County, Ohio 


an aver- 


Y farm is what is called 
§ age size farm in this community. 


It has been farmed for a great 
) many years by myself or some 
most 
are 
say 
will 


member of my family. Many, if not 

of the farms in this part of our state, 
operated by tenants. What I have to 
about my experience in oats raising 
apply to all who raise oats on a small scale. 
My for the past 15 years has varied 
from 49 acres. I farmed 0 acres at 
first, 140. The oats crop has 
been wanted to down, 
except what was seeded with wheat for the 
first five years. After that time I discon- 
tinued wheat and have never raised any since. 
Under our conditions wheat was a much 
more uncertain crop than oats, and the 
expense was more, while the net returns were 
less an acre for each of the five years. 

My oats crop has averaged 51 bushels an 
for thé 15 years; 41 bushels was the 
That year oats were almost a 
made more 


crop 
10 to 
but now have 
whatever we 


seed 


acre 
lowest yield. 
failure all over the country. I 
money that year from my oats than when [ 
got big yields. They were sold from the 
machine for so much that it made more to 
an acre than when [ had 60 and 
other people an average crop. the 
cost of threshing was. less. 
Alihough I never had a 
had an unusually large yield. 
my crop was near the l5-year average. 
when I had only 12 acres, we threshed 
and another year with 40 acres, 2000 bushels; 
but the times were very few when I had over 
60 bushels an acre. I always follow oats 
after corn, and have never failed getting a 
stand of clover; hence, never had to plow up 
oats stubble. I always put corn after clover. 


bushels, 
Besides, 


failure, I never 
Most seasons 
Once 


900, 


Seek Earliness in Oats 

T never plow the ground for oats, because 
to wait and plow in the spring makes it too 
late for oats. Judging from the appearance 
of some fields at harvest time, the ground 
should have been plowed to kill the weeds, 
but I never had this trouble. I have con- 
cluded that one of the main things to be 
desired in the oats plant is early ripening. 
The hot sun that we are likely to have in 
July injures oats berries. The later and less 
mature the more the grain is injured. 

To illustrate: I know two fields of 
adjoining, one looking as thrifty as the other. 
The only difference was one field came into 
head about two weeks.sooner than the other. 
But the later piece had the advantage of 
some rains that came too late to help the 
earlier. It looked so much better than the 
earlier piece that the owner thought it would 
yield from 10 to 15 bushels more an acre and 
could not be convinced to the contrary until 
the thresher came and he only got 30 bushels 
from one, but the other went up to 50. And 
this is a common occurrence. 

Many oats growers will take the most care 
in selecting their seed corn, but when it comes 
to seed oats they will start out and ask the 
first man they meet: ‘“‘Have you any oats 
to sell?”’ If he has, they usually buy, regard- 
less of kind or quality, when a little care and 
expense, of from 50 cents to $1 an acre, put 
in seed would make a difference of from 10 to 
20 bushels an acre and no other expense 
added. 

The oats plant, like our corn plant, seems 
to have very few natural enemies outside of 
climate. The worst we have to contend with 
are rust, smut and grasshoppers. The late 
sowing is much more affected by rust; hence, 
by getting our oats sown early we have never 
been troubled with that pest. The grasshop- 
pers do not come often, but when they do 
come, we have never been able to do any- 
thing except to’have poultry near the field. 
Smut is every easily controlled. I treat the 
seed with a solution of formaldehyde. When 


oats 


I treat it and aim to treat every 
thereafier until I change seed 
again. It would be all right to treat every 
year, but I do not think it necessary to go 
to the trouble for results by treating every 
year. 

I get my seed from the north every few 
years. I think in central Ohio this, or per- 
haps most of Ohio and to the south, northern- 
grown seed should be used every third year. 
{ write to some experiment stations, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin or Michigan, and ask for a 
bulletin on oats and ask what is their 
yielding variety, and the names of responsi- 
ble men who grow them for sale. Then I 
write to them and buy my seed. One year 
I had to write to the third party before I 
got my seed, as they were sold out. I would 
not wait if I expected to raise oats. I would 
write at once to get oats here before the 
spring work commenced. 

The next most important thing is to have 
soil drained so it can be worked early. I have 
watched the oats plants that come in wheat 
in the fall, volunteer as we call it. When- 
ever the temperature falls to 20 degrees and 
it gets warm again, the oats will remain 
green, but if it falls to 12 degrees, when it 
gets warm, the oats plants will be brown or 
nearly dead. From this I think that 20 
degrees will not kill growing oats, so I get 
my oats out as soon as I can work the soil 
in the spring, after there is no danger of the 
thermometer falling below 20 degrees. In 
this vicinity it is not likely to get colder than 
that, after March 15, so I like to have my 
oats in as near that time as possible. I have 
had them sown March 8. I think oats always 
ought to be in the ground before April 1. 
The reason so many farmers do not have 
them sown in March is, they are too afraid 
of getting them in too early, or because they 
have something else to do when the soil is 
in condition, or their soil Is not properly 
drained. I think the first is most common 
among my acquaintances. 

One year my oats yielded 41 bushels an 
acre, while most around here had failures. 
It was a very cold March. A few good days 
about March 20 we prepared the oats land 
and seeded. A few other people did the same, 
It turned cold and the ground froze quite 
hard. I heard one large farmer say to 
another: “I wonder if some of those people 
who were in such a hurry to get their oats 
in don’t wish they were in the bin yet.” But 
the early sowing paid. 


I buy seed 
two years 


Preparing the Land and Seeding 

As to the way of sowing, it would be well 
to have soil plowed and worked down, but I 
have never been able to get it done. My 
method is to go on cornfield, with a disk 
harrow, as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
work without injury. We have a double 
disk, to which we put four horses, and when 
we get over it once, it is pulverized. The 
beauty of the double disk is it leaves the soil 
level. Then we go according to the condition 
of the soil. If I think it ought to be rolled, 
we use roller or smoothing harrow and some- 
times follow disk with 10-horse disk drill. 
As fast as the ground is gotten ready, the 
oats are drilled in. It is my plan with all 
crops. I thus avoid getting a field ready 
three or four times for one crop, as is some- 
times necessary when the whole field is pre- 
pared at once. 

Formerly, we always sowed the oats broad- 
cast the first thing before disking. Now I 
use the disk drill. The first six years of the 
15 the oats were sown in this manner, and I 
cannot see much difference; if any, except 
they are not so even on the ground. One 
very important thing in oats seeding as in 
seeding any other crop, is to have a good 
seed_bed. TI have seen oats, sowed on ground 
broadcast, and rain come be*ore they had any 


best . 


other preparation, and continue wet, so they 
could have no other, make better yieids than 
the balance of the field put in with good seed 
bed. But this was due to being sown earlier 
and having more moisture rather than from 
the way they were sown. I always want to 
get clover when oats are sown, hence I do 
not sow very thick. When I broadcasted I 
used 2% bushels an acre. But with the drill 
{ use only two bushels. 

Last but not least in importance is the 
harvesting. I always try to be ready when 
the oats are ready, owing to the soft straw. 
i have known people to lose their crops after 
they were ripe by not starting the harvester 
in time, and a heavy rain breaking the straw 
s@they could not be cut. I always shock in 
small shocks, by setting up 10 sheaves with 
two on top with heads to west and north. I 
always thresh out of shock as soon as dry 
enough and I can get a machine. 

[ have never used any extra fertilizer with 
the oats. However, I expect to use a fer- 
tilizer in the future. Heretofore, I have put 
the fertilizer on the corn and then followed 
corn with oats. In my opinion, to increase 
the oats yield we must do three things: Sow 
earlier, improve the seed, have the soil in 
better condition by drainage, fertility and 
preparation of seed bed. 


GREEN MANURES 


E. E. CALLAHAN, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The plowing in of green manure crops is 
one of the most effective methods of enrich- 
ing the surface soil. Green crops contain 
elements of fertility derived from the air and 
from the mineral and vegetable constituents 
of the subsoil on which they grow, as well 
as what they have taken from the surface 
soil. Therefore, when green crops are returned 
to the earth and left to decompose in it, as 
by plowing in, they naturally not only restore 
to the surface soil those elements that they 
took out, but also add to it the elements of 
plant food they secured from the air and sub- 
soil. The plants best adapted for use as green 
manures are those that derive their support 
largely from subsoil and grow rapidly and 
cover the ground well, and where roots pen- 
etrate deeply. 

The growth of these crops may, with advan- 
tage, be largely increased by the use of arti- 
ficial manure. Buckwheat, rye, rape, clover 
and cowpeas are chief among the green crops 
used as green manures; and of these clover 
and cowpeas are the most valuable, because 
of their habit of deep growth and nitrogen 
addition. These green Manure crops are us 
most profitably in conjunction with summ 
fallow, and they should be plowed in as near 
as possible to the time of flowering. The 
improvement which they effect in the texture 
and fertility of the soil is most marked in 
clays. The use of green manure crops fur- 
nishes a cheap and efficacious method of 
manuring for lands remote from the build- 
ings of the farm. 


Increase of Rural Telephone—The past 
decade has noted a remarkable increase in 
the number of telephones used on the farm. 
Their work could not be done by the big 
line companies. In some instances mutual 
telephone companies have been organized in 
districts far removed from truck lines. In 
Wisconsin farmers desiring a telephone line 
form themselves into an association, pay @ 
membership fee, usually of $20 to $25, which 
is placed in the maintenance fund. In 1912 
over 300 mutual telephone companies in Wis- 
consin supplied phones to 21,049 rural fami- 
lies. This makes an average of 68 members 
of each association. 


Postpone Pruning Peaches uatil growth 
starts in the spring. 
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Ambitious Farmer Boy Becomes Leader 


Tried Out New Ideas and Studied Bulletins---Built First Silo in the Neighborhood--Fifty Followed--Raises Hogs With- 
out Cholera---Believed Pasture Too Expensive for Cattle So Cultivates Entire Farm-—-Organized Monthly 


Discussion Club of Twelve Young Farmers---Now Is Sent to Legislature--By A. C. Page 


y NCE in a while some young man 
stands out and proves that what 
we need is not opportunity but 

ADS, ¥? initiative. At Fairmount, Ind, a 
farm boy with no more advantages than 
thousands of others, unless perhaps a richer 
heritage of character and a desire to hustle 
has become a leader among his farmer neigh- 
bors, one of the most successful young farm- 
ers in the state, and now is representing his 
people in the state legislature. The biggest 
opportunity William M. Jones had was the 
chance for a lot of improvement in the neigh- 
borhood and plenty of hard work to keep 
him healthy and out of mischief. 

Jones grew up like any other farm boy, 
only was a little more than 
ordinarily interested in the things around 
him. He got hold of a government bulletin 
or two and found them so interesting that 
he wrote for more. He got in touch with 
his state university and asked them to give 
him suggestions about his plans and supply 
some additional literature. He was not priv- 
fleged to go to a university, but through 
reading and study at home, and by watching 
his own farm and those of his neighbors, he 
got a good, solid education in agriculture. It 
was the kind of an education that was worth 
something to him, because it applied directly 
to his work. And the interest of it made the 
day’s work less arduous. 

Five years ago he made up his mind that 
a silo must be a good thing, or so many men 
wouldn’t be enthusiastic about it. There 
wasn’t a silo in the neighborhood. But 
he was tackling a place for himself and 
he built one and began the next winter 
to feed silage. Today there are 50 silos 
in that same district and in another year 
there’ll be more. They are not worried 
about the cattle situation there; they know 
that with full silos and good stock there 
is no danger of their losing money. 


perhaps he 


Has No Hog Cholera 


Hogs were a sort of special fancy with 
Jones, and he wasn’t the kind of man to 
stand by and see them curl up and die 
with the cholera. So he sprung another 
novelty on the neighbors by building a 
concrete floor to feed his hogs on. For 
the hot summer days, when they ordinarily 
bury themselves in the cool but filthy mud 
of the wallow, he figured out a_ better 
scheme, Adjoining the hog house is a lit- 
tle grove of hardy catalpas, set close 
together, and purposely ailowed to branch 
and fork close to the ground. It’s pleasant 
to watch the fat fellows sneak in under 
the leafy canopy on hot summer days. 
And he figured that to be healthy inside 
a hog must be fairly free from 
external parasites, too; so he has 


a dipping tank built of concrete ready to 
souse them every. three or four weeks and 
keep off lice or any such things. 

He is keeping some good cattle, too, and 
getting started in as fine a lot of Polled Dur- 
hams as are found on any farm. When it 
came to buying a buli to head the herd, he 
went the limit, and the results prove that 
it was a good investment. The herd is stili 
fairly young, but it has the right kind of 
foundation stock to make a strong lot of 
animals. Besides his pure-bred cattle he is 
feeding a load or two of steers out every 
year, and somehow getting pretty close to 
the top edge of the market with them all 
the time. There’s a cattle scales in the feed- 
lot and he knows just how the steers are 
getting along. 

How to get more corn on his limited acre- 
age was another thing that came up to him 
as his hogs and cattle multiplied. He began 
to select seed and care for it just on the 
same principles he used in his cattle business, 
and the results began to show out the same 
way. Last year a patch of corn that has 
raised three consecutive crops gave him over 
85 bushels to the acre, and he has saved 
out of the crop as fine a lot of seed corn as 
could be picked. He is planning in the 
future to sell a little seed corn to his neigh- 
bors every year to satisfy a demand for high 
quality seed. Every ear he plants is examined 
and tested, for his notion is that he can’t 
afford to fool with planting kernels that 
won’t grow. Mr Jones is making very careful 
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plans for keeping up the fertility of his soil 
He has only 155 acres, and it takes every foot 
of it to produce the amount of feed he wants 
to use every year end to make as much income 
as he wants to have for the sake of his grow- 
ing family of bouncing little girls and boys. 
Except for 23 acres which is in pasture, the 
whole place is in a rotation of corn, wheat 
and clover. If the wheat happens to fail, 
he can still get in oats in the spring. Catch 
crops and extras, such as rape in the corn, 
help to supply the large amount of feed. The 
23 acres of pasture is soon to be plowed up, 
for he has decided that it is too expensive. 
Twice as much can be taken from it in culti- 
vation, and the silo supplies all the pasture 
that he needs. A lot of the farmers around 
there are deciding the same way about 
pastures, 

If Jones had done all these things and kept 
them to himself, pocketing the profits and 
being satisfied, it wouldn’t be such an inter- 
esting story. But he got some of the other 
young men of the neighborhood interested 
and they discussed some of the practices 
whenever they got together. Finally a dozen 
of them organized a club just for the purpose 
of meeting once a month for discussions and 
a social time. Every month for several years 
now they have taken a whole day off and met 
at one of the houses, and as there were just 
12 families members, they got around the list 
once in a year. The women folks got together 
and talked over some of the things they 
needed suggestions on, exchanged ideas and 

had a general good time. In the forenoon 

the. men would tramp over the farm 
together and see how everything was work- 
ing out. If one of the members had used 
some sort of fertilizer and gotten good or 
poor results from it, they all saw just what 
the results were. They looked over the 
cattle and perhaps got some ideas on feed- 
ing, or learned a new kind of a trough that 
was more convenient. At noon there was 

a big dinner in which each family shared 

equally, and -the good time they had 

together was such as is all too rare. The 
afternoon usually was given over to more 
discussions and a program where the chil- 
dren contributed their part of the interest. 

The club organization is still running and 
is stronger than ever. It has been the 

Means of tying the neighborhood together 

and making them really friends, and it has 

been a great force in agricultural develop- 
ment. Through this club the porgressive 
ideas of Jones and his neighbors have been 
spread around until the whole district has 
made wonderful advancement. He is a 
young man yet, but has*trowded his days 
full of living; uses labor@saving devices 
wherever he can, thus has time and 

energy for thinking and planning. 
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Sows Fertilizer 


Commercial—nitrate—phosphate—guano— 
lime—ashes—etc., and doesitevenly. You 
Can gauge it to a hundred or several thous- 
and pounds per acre. just a touch 

the gaugeisset. Order 


STEVENS 
Fertilizer Sower 


this season, It will do fast work and reduce 
the time usually ereployed in a filthy dis- 
agreeable job. It is simple, strong, nothing 
to get out of order, no springs or gears 
in box. Dealers sell it. If you find none 
near you, write us. Send for 64 page Cata- 
log of Farm tools. Write today. 


BELCHER & 
TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL 


Box No, 120 
Chicopee F alls, 




















Doultes your pleasure in 
shooting, beesuse no report 
noise: prevents scariug game; 
makes your aim more accurate ; 
stops flinching. No more sure shoulders. 
Every farmer ought to buy ono now 


Send to Us for Free Book 
V6 tells short stories — all true — of people 
who have used Silencers and wouldn't part 
with them Don't make @ racket around 
the place when you can shoot without anise 
Ask your dealer for a Silencer, If he has 
none, write us his name and we will gee that 

you're supplied promptly. 

MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 

71 Huyshope Ave., Hartford, Conn. 














SKIPPED HILLS RAISE 
NO POTATOES 
Every hill you miss in planting a 


se 
10.3) 
Ogee gate 


means money lost out of 
your pocket. No ma- 
chine can plant per- 

fectly unless there 

is hand cor- 


rection of seed 


Piece in 

every space 

,. and one only. No 

. pickers used—no in- 
jury to seed. “Perfect 
placing of seed and uniform 
spacing. Can't you see that 
it must pay for itself? 
Write for new booklet, 
“100 per cent potate 
Planting.“’We make full 

line Potato Machines, 


Garden Tools, Sprayers, 
etc. 


BATEMAN MFG CO. 
Bor 1325 Grenioch, M. J. 





PwarenF OR 
| NOTHING 


} WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
j weer WIND IS’ FREEt 


Get « Big, Heavy, Powerful, 
{i i Doable Geared 
] 


NV ie). 
WIND MILL 

















CIDER PRESSES 


RIGIMAL MT. GILEAD HYDRAULIC 
aes$ prodaces more ee Tree 
pples than any other and isa 

BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrela daily, lrand 
©r power. Presses for all par 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
poe Foneresere, ete. Cata- 
og free. Weare manufac- 
turers, not jobbers. 

“HYDRAULIC PRESS UFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of 


cider presses in the world.) 
Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Ke 





103 Lincoln Avenue, 
Or Room 119 C. 89 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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THE ‘EDITOR*S” BUBINESS’ ‘CORNER 


MATTERS OF BUSINESS 


Sentence fot Fraudulent Promoters 


Albert Freeman, a New York business 
man for 26 years, was proved to be the 
chief rascal and was sentenced to five 
vears in the federal penitentiary at At- 
lanta. Julian Hawthorn, who wrote the 
literature, and Dr. W. J. Morton, who 
posed as a mining expert, were both 
sentenced to’ one year in Atlanta. Such 
is the result of the trial which has 
lasted four months before a jury in the 
federal court at New York. Sentence 
Was pronounced March 14. Ten. days 
were allowed for appeal. Josiah Quincy, 
twice mayor of Boston and assistant 
secretary of state under the Cleveland 
administration, was acquitted. They 
Were charged by the government with 
having obtained about $600,000 from the 
public through fraudulent exploitation of 
the so-called Hawthorne mining prop- 
erties in Canada.—{News Item. 

The trial seems to have been thor- 
ough and fair. The verdict is right 
and just. This case was one of gross 
misrepresentation. The people who 
invested were mostly poor. They 
were led to put in their money by 
reason of the names associated with 
the scheme, and because of the plau- 
way in which it was made to 
appear that enormous profits and 
big dividends were absolutely cer- 
tain. 

A number of other swindlers, pro- 
moters of fakes, and fradulent opera- 
tors of various kinds, have also been 
condemned to the federal peniten- 
tiary during the past two years. It 
is bad that the law, far, has 
been unable to reach some. of the 
gang whose manipulation of so-called 
listed unlisted “securities” has be- 
come such a stench in the nostrils of 
honest men to force the New York 
legislature to consider measures for 
regulating the stock exchange. 

We have frequently and persistent- 
warned our readers against this 
army of fakirs, frauds- and 
swindlers. They have never been 
permitted to advertise in any of the 
Orange Judd American Agricultur- 
ist weeklies, although their adver- 
tisements have frequently appeared 
in other publications. Our readers 


sible 


too so 


or 


ly 
whole 


and friends who have foHowed our 
advice have not been bitten by these 
swindlers, for whom a jail sentence 
is none too much, whether the fraud 
is perpetrated through the manipu- 
lation of listed or unlisted securities, 
or through the use of the mails in 
exploiting nefarious schemes. 


Excluding the Objectionable 





No matter how well intentioned an 
advertisement may be, it should not 
offend the senses. Within a few 
days a certain advertiser has en- 
deavored to buy space in our ad- 
vertising columns in which to dis- 
play a picture anything but pleasing 
in its character. This picture was 
not admitted to our advertising col- 
umns and the advertisement con- 
taining it was excluded at a corre- 
sponding sacrifice of revenue. This 
was done because the picture is ugly, 
repellent, inartistic. 

This picture represents a 
portioned and apparently 
hog, pursued by a_= skeleton 
grinning death head, cruel jaws, 
the winding sheet of the grave, the 
leer of victory in his socketless eyes 
(under the skill of the artist), and 
just about to pounce upon this hap- 
py Berkshire. In the background of 
the picture, as black and dismal as 
a December midnight in the frozen 
nerth, stands out in sharp silhouette 
the words “nearly 6,000,000 hogs 
died in 1912 of worms.” To prove 
this statement, the middle ground is 
strewn with the carcasses of dead 
hogs; leaving this vile mess at 
Stench countless worms, which, at 
the heels of death, are pursuing this 
happy Chester White. 

This indicates the character 
adv Yet many other farm papers 
printed it. Did I do right in keep- 
ing it out? If you were the publish- 
er, would you have admitted the 
business? 


well pro- 
healthy 
with 


of the 


Peas and Beans should always be 
soaked” overnight before sowing. 





American Agricuiturist 


We Help You, Friend Subscriber 


SQUARE DEAL TO ALL 


_This paper does not print the adver- 
tisement o manufacturing 
company, but I hope you may help me 
out of a little difficulty although you 
are in no way responsible under your 
guarantee. I purchased a machine from 
this concern, and as it will not do what 
they recommeded it to do, I have asked 
them to take the machine hack and re- 
turn me my money. They have re- 
fused.—[Subscriber, 

We are going to do our level best 
for this subscriber. We have already 
written the advertiser and hope to 
show him wherein his judgment is 
at fault in not refunding this man 
his money, or at least doing every- 
thing within his power to correct the 
impression the man has that the ma- 
chine is not all right. The man 
says he has followed instructions im- 
plicitly, but there may be some little 
“kink” that he isn’t on to. of 
course, we are not responsible to this 
man under the terms of our guaran- 
tee. but nevertheless we want to see 
him get a square deal, and think we 
Shall have no difficulty in getting the 
matter satisfactorily adjusted. If 
that advertiser, who never was in 
this paper, fails to treat this man 
fairly and squarely, his adv will nev- 
er get into our columns 

Question and Answer 

_ On account of using the Orange Judd 
farm weeklies for advertising my out- 
fits and guaranteeing same to be strictly 
as represented in every respect, I have 
always made it a rule to pléase custo- 
mers in case any of them should be dis- 
satisfied. ay I now ask if you have re- 
ceived any complaint from your sub- 
scribers against my outfits. If so kind- 
ly furnish the address.—{From a Large 
Advertiser. 

We looked in our complaint file 
but could find nothing, and replied 
accordingly. I am hhappy to say that 
our complaint’ file is not doing much 
business these days. And why 
should it? We mean to censor every 
advertisement, always having the in- 
terest of our readers at heart. Oc- 
casionally an advertisement may slip 
in, which ih not all right, but it’s 








How to Remedy Existing Defects in Commercial Banking 


Second article in this series, by the president of Orange 
The first in this paper last week was, “Why 


Judd company. 


Insure Stability for America’s Monetary System?” 
“The Special Needs of Farmers in 


article, next week: 


Finance.” 


The third 


Last week in the series, April 5 
Congress Can Provide for the Farmers’ Financial Needs with 
Benefit to All Other People and Industries.” 
to follow will also be illustrated. 


- 


issue: “How 


The articles 


Co-operative Federation of Banks Upon a Democratic Basis of Representation 
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This illustration, with the description below, suggests how congress may authorize 
credits, decentralizing money and insuring against panics, and thus servé all the people 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 
little co-operative national farm€rs’ 
“people’s” banks,-or small state banks. 
. “regular” commercial banks, or other bank- 
ing institutions, state or national, having 
$25,000 capital or more. 


or 


C, the clearing house, consisting of all the B 
banks in its vicinity. Each bank has two 
votes therein—one by and for its manage-~- 
ment, the cther for and by its customers 
and elected solely by them. 


D, headquarters of the zone league, to which 
belong all- the. B banks within the zone. 
Each bank has two votes therein—one by 
and for its management, the other for and 
by its customers. Each clearing house is 
affiliated. with the zone league, but has no 
voting representation therein. 


D, home of the American Reserve Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of which each B bank in the 
United States is a member; One of the 
American Reserve Union’s 42 trustees is 
chosen alternately by and from each zone 
league, 21 being bankers, the other 21 
being customers represénting all kinds of 
business, agriculture and labor. The fed- 
eral government has five national trus- 
tees ex officio, and therefore holds the 
balance of power. 


Note E—Back of the whole thing is the United 
States treasury, with its thousand million 
in gold retained in the government’s own 
control, not farmed out to a few men as 
the Aldrich bill provided. Thus Uncle Sam 
not only controls the goveriment’s gold, 
but he also controls the Union into which 
the banks their reserves for 
credits. 
ment, thas become 
the common. interest: 
thie time. .j °* 
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1912, by Orange Judd Company, from 


OBSERVE THE NOMENCLATURE 


The BANK, capitalistic or co-operative, now 
established or hereafter created, state or 

- Rational. Each little A bank “corre- 
sponds” with a B bank nearby. Each bank 
maintains its jndependence. 


The CLEARING HOUSE, or association for 
mutual service of all the B banks in a 
community. 


The LEAGUE, composed of all such banks in 
each zone, and serving all the interests of 
the zone. 


The UNION of every B bank in the United 
States, through their zone league, into the 
great patriotic American Reserve Union. 


Each term or name expresses precisely what it 
means. It describes in’ almost a single 
word the specific institution it represents. 
The zone league is not a bank in the 
ordinary sense; it is merely an agency 
through which the banks mutually are en- 
abled to better serve their customers. The 
American Reserve Union is a federation 
of zone leagues, in which each bank and 
customer has direct representation as 
described. Thus ail confusion is avoided 
in thought or language, in function or 
institution. 


Back of but independent of it all, is the govern- 
ment in control; see note E. 


By this Myrick method, each bank is free to mind 
its own business, whether fittle or big, 
co-operative or capitalistic. But when the 
banks proceed to unite for co-o 
protection in the public behalf, then bank- 
—— 8 well as bank-owners are repre- 
sent step toward co-operation. 
This is the mew, democratic, representa- 
tive feature. [t imsures against many 
present evils in our-monetary system. 


“Co-operative Finance.” 


banks to work.together in diffusing 
all the time. 


OBSERVE THE REPRESENTATION 

The shareholders in each BANK continue to 
elect its directors, who choose its officers, 
who ge its busi , with no outside 
interference other than official supervision. 

For its CLEARING HOUSE membership of 
two, the shareholders and management in- 
terests of each bank—that is, the bank 
owners, choose one; the other is chosen by 
the customers of the bank—one man one 
vote—who are not owners of any of its 
- shares. Thus both sides of the counter 
are represented in the clearing house and 

b: t iations 


1. 








The owners of each bank choose one repre- 
sentative, the non-owners in each bank 
who are its customers choose one repre- 
sentative, these two are the bank's voting 
members in the district assembly (one 
man one vote) which elects its representa- 
tive in the zone LEAGUE. The banking 
representatives only choose the zone 
comptroller from their district, also their 
district ‘councilor; the customer-repre- 
sentatives choose their district councilor 
for the governing council. This council 
elects the trustees from its zone league 
for— 


The American Reserve BNION. Thus the 
latter is a representative democracy, which 
fairly and fully represents all bank-users 
as well as bank-owners. The federal 

vernment holds ultimate contro! in the 
merican Reserve Usion by having five 
national trustees ex officio—the secretary 
of the treasury, secretary of agriculture, 
secretary of comimerce and labor, post- 
master eral. and United States comp- 
troller of the currency. 
Thus no one bank or individual, or any combina- 
tion therpof, could get any undue advantage 
over their competitors or customers. 
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generally caught,. and if it doesn’t 
measure yp to our standard it is 
thrown out. Advertisers aS a whole 


mean to deal squarely with the 
farmers. There are some who are 
mot honest and who will take ad- 
vantage of one, but this class of 
rogues are not allowed in our col- 
umns. Not if we know it. 
The “Free” Fake 
How many times, my dear reader, 
have: you seen such the heading in 


an advertisement in some farm pa- 
pers, “Seed Free,” then when you 
have read it through you have dis- 
overed that the seeds weren't free 
after all. In the first place, you gen- 
erally have to send certain sum to 
wet the seeds and the free part of it, 
if there is anything free, comes in 
the shape of a 2 or 5O0-cent coupon 
which is good for this amount in 
consideration of yur sending an or- 
der amounting to two or three times 
as much, In other words, the cou- 
pon is no good unless you buy more 
seeds, so Yreally the seeds are not 
free. At least, this is the way we in- 
terpret it. We do not accept such 
udvertisers because we do not. wish 
ene to be dissatisfied in any way. We 
mean -that our readers shall be pro- 
tected in every way in dealing with 


advertisers found in our paper 





Program Chicago Farm Conference 


Widespread nterest has been 
aroused by the call for a national con- 
ference on distribution, marketing and 
farm finance, to be held at the Sher- 
man house, Chicago, April 8-10, un- 
der the auspices of the co-operating 
farm papers. The addresses are to 
be held down sharply to 20 minutes 
each, so as to allow ample time for 
diiscussion, led off by 10-minute talks, 
The tentative program, subject to 
change, includes an array of interest- 


ing topics by capable experts. 


First Day, April 8—Distribution 


MORNING SESSION called to order by 
H. A. Wheeler, president United States 
associated chambers of commerce. 
Chairman’s address by Col F. P. Hol- 
land of Texas. Waste in distribution, 
by Pres Van Hise of university of Wis- 


econsin, and Prof vulter of university 
of Chicago. How government has 
aided distribution of farm products, 
by Obadiah Gardner, ex-senator from 
Maine. Distributing food products, 
by Director Tousley, Right Relation- 
ship league, Who has promoted a string 
of co-operative stores. 

AFTERNOON SESSION — Educational 
aids in farmers’ organizations, Pres 
- Walters of the Kansas agricultural 
eollege, and Pres Mezes, university 
of Texas. The problem of organizing 


farmers, by Pres Barrett of the Farm- 


ers’ union. Ten-minute talks, showing 
how the farmers have actually co- -op- 
erated successfully, by P. J. Ogara of 


the Rogue river v: illey fruit growers’ 
association in Oregon, Manager Dunn 
of the Iowa grain growers, E. C. Lasa- 
"ter of the Texas beef growers, Ed 
Webster of- Wisconsin for co-oper- 
ating dairy farmers, E. W. Kirkpatrick 
for the Texas cotton growers, and G. 
Harold Powell, general manager Cal- 
ifornia fruit growers’ exchange. Fur- 
ther talks by W. S. Yeary for the 
Texas cotton growers’ association, 
Gov Ammons of Colorado for beef 
shippers, Editor Meyers for the farm- 
ers’ elevators, and N. PB. Hull for Mich- 
igan creameries and cheese factories, 


Second Day, April 9—Marketing 


MORNING SBESSION—How the manu- 
facturer aids in the marketing of farm 
products, by F. P. Baackes, vice-pres- 
ident American steel and wire com- 
pany. James J. Hill will tell how the 
transportation lines are likewise aid- 
ing. Chairman B. F. Yoakum of the 
*Frisco lines on the relation of agri- 
culture, government and railways. 
Service aids in marketing, by Pres 
Brown of the New York Central. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—Hon Hoke 
Smith, United States senator from 
Georgia, will give his ideas about a 
bureau of markets in the national de- 
partment of agriculture. Representa- 
tive H. W. Summers, What the gov- 
ernment ought to do, and Sec Houston, 
What may be expected from the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Last Day, April 10—Farm Finance 

MORNING SESSION—Herbert Myrick, 
president Orange Judd farm weeklies, 

will give the opening address on Co- 
aoerelivs finance, briefly outlining his 
plan for farm finance under both fed- 
eral and state laws. George Wood- 
ruff of Illinois will describe his plan 
for adapting Buropean mortgage 
banking to existing conditions_in the 
United States. Charles N. Fowler, 
ex-chairman of the house banking and 
currency committee, may reveal his 
scheme for land banking under federal 
law. 

AFTERNOON SESSION — Improving 
farm credits in America, by B. F. 

Harris, president [Illinois bankers’ 

association. Agriculture’s place in the 

pending reform of currency and bank- 
ing by Hon Carter Glass of Virginia, 
who will be chairman of the house 
comrhittee on banking and currency. 
In the discussion to follow. the lead- 
ers will be R. Ingalls of New York, 
and Dean Price of Ohio university, 
both of whom have spent much time 
atudying the subject abroad. Direc- 
tor Owen of the Southern commercial 
eongress will describe its American 
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commission for investigating co-oper- 
ative agriculture arid finance abroad, 
which sails April 26. The chairman 
of the national commission on farm 
finance, of seven members to be ap- 
pointed by Pres Wilson, will also be 
invited. 


Cabbage Better Than Tobacco 


Cabbage has more inducement to 
Henry C. Haskell of Franklin coun- 
ty, Mass, as a money-maker than to- 
bacco. One year he received $2000 
for his tobacco crop and the next 
got but $75. He made up his mind 
then that it was too uncertain a busi- 
ness for him and _ quit. Now he 
raises four to five acres cabbage every 
vear and is well pleased with re- 
turns, See American Agriculturist’s 
first cover page for glimpse of some 
excellent cabbage. 

Recently conversing 
torial representative he 
erage yield will be above 15 
the acre. Some he sells for 1 cent a 
pounds and some for less, with none 
going below % cent a pound. “It 
costs much less to raise cabbage than 
tobacco; we do not fertilize so heav- 
ily and the work is much less. Even 
at $10 a ton the return of $150 is not 
bad. TI find the stumps, trimmings 
and imperfect heads make milk 
cheaper thax anything else I can 
feed, my silage not excepted. It 
never taints the milk, fed either be- 
fore or after milking. 

“T usually set plants early in July 
and have the cabbage in the barn 
cellar by November 10. Heads are 
broken off in field and trimming 
done as we sell. Many are sold in 
toston. We hand hoe two or three 
times and cultivate several. tows 
are 3 feet apart and plants 2 feet in 
the row. For worms we use paris 
green, mixed with flour middlings, 
teaspoonful to four or five quarts. 
This is strong enough for worms but 
will do no harm to eaters of the cab- 
bage. You can apply it without fear 
up to two or three weeks before har- 
vest. This is better than salt as lat- 
ter is apt to-burn leaves if not ap- 
plied carefully. The poison is sifted 
on when plants are damp with dew. 
The drouth was hard on the crop 
this year.” 
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Unique Gas Engine Exposition 
JAMES H, MURPUY 

most unique expositions 
Wisconsin, and the first 
of its kind ever held in the United 
States under the auspices of a uni- 
versity, was the big gas engine exhibit 
displayed late this winter at the col- 
lege of agriculture in Madison, One of 
the features was a gas engine so small 
that it could be conveniently carried 
around by one man, yet powerful 
enough to operate a churn, a washing 
machine, a grindstone, or nearly any 
piece of apparatus ordinarily operated 
by “‘one-man power.” 

Women visiting the exposition were 
much interested in watching a gas en- 
gine drive a vacuum cleaner, A $300 
5O0-light, electric farm plant was a 
feature in continuous operation, Farm 
tractors ranging from 12 to 40-horse 
power were a big feature of the dis- 
play, and of special interest to thresh- 
ermen and those farmers who 
contemplate the use of traction ma- 
chinery upon their farms, 


A Boy’s Definition 

The secretary of @ prominent farm- 
ers’ association was dilating on the 
splendid: program he had worked up 
for the coming annual meeting. Said 
he: “I have Commissioner Blank, Di- 
rector Dash, Doctor Soandso, Profes- 
sor Whatshisname and—” 

“Yes,” interrupted one of the other 
members, “you have a dozen or more 
titles and degrees, but not a single, 
plain, successful farmer. Your pro- 


One of the 
ever held in 





gram is like the definition Johnnie 
gaye of salt. ‘Salt,’ he said, ‘is that 


substance that makes potatoes taste 
bad when you don’t put any on.” 





Special Delivery Parcel Post—Post- 
master General Hitchcock has issued 
an order extending special delivery 
service to parcel post mail. This 
feature of the new system was post- 
poned at the outset in order to avoid 
complications. The operation of the 
parcel post system, however, has been 
so successful that on March 1, by the 
postmaster general’s order, it began 
to be possible to secure special de- 
livery of parce! post packages by pay- 
ing the customary fee of 10 cents in 
special delivery stamps or ordinary 
postage. In case the latter are used 
it will be necessary to write the words 
“special delivery” across the face of 
each package. Delivery will be made 
by the regular special delivery mes- 
sengers, who receive 8 cents of each 
10-cent fee. 


Mention A A When You Write 





































WHAT you want 
WHEN you want it 






No farmer wants to 
buy a flash in the pan, 
the kind of fertilizer 
that starts and stops, or 
the kind that begins to 
work next year. What 
he wants for his crop is 
a supply of plant food 
that once applied in 
the right amount and form will feed the 
crop from seed to harvest. It is nota- 
question of being available at the start, 
or available at the finish, but being avail- 
able all the way through. 


The A. A. C. Fertilizers are made that 
way, timed to be available at each stage 
of the growing season. 
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We have a number of factories, all located 
at convenient points, and wherever you live, we 
can reach you with the right fertilizers, the 
right service, and the right price. Write today 
for copy of ‘‘ Plant Food,’’ a practical hand book 
on fertility. No advertising in it; sent without 
cost, while this edition lasts. 













Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
Liberal terms and goods that sell. It pays to 
sell our fertilizers as well as use them. Ask for 
agency proposition. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Makers of brands with fifty years of quality and results behind them. 


923 Rose Bidg., Cleveland. 3 Rector St., New York, 

1228 2nd. Nat. Bank Blidg., Cincinnati. 130 Lewis Street, Buffalo. 

1016 Fidelity Building, Baltimore. 93 State Street, Beston. 
Heavy Yielders 


Seed Com 37 i. 


You want our White Cap Yeliow Dent. Our stocks were 
grown by the winner of first prize at the recent Penn’a, 
State and the South Carolina Nationa) Corn Shows. 

per bushel. Timothy, Red 


Grasses Gover at $11 
Top, Orchard, Kentucky Blue, Millets, 


em Vetches nd. 30 other grasses. White Alsike, 
. Crimson and Sweet Clovers. 


exeo Cars, SPRING RYE AND BARLEY, ispece- | 


HEAT, FIELD PEAS AND BEA 
You —y plant Northern Grown 


Cow Peas i of the earliest. varieties. 
We have them in "is yp Xt at moderate prices. 
Maine Grown Seed Potatoes---Clean---Sound 


Cobpters, Barty Ohios, Early Rese, Carmans, Hepeteine, 
Raleighs, State on Maines, Gold Coin 


Everything for the Farm---Moderate Prices 
You want our 32-page catalog. It is free. Ask for it. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Landisvilie, Lancaster Co., Pa. 






































































Farm Life Series 


Profitable 
Stock Raising 


By Clarence A. Shamel 
Editor Orange Judd Farmer 


Live stock is the: 
most important 
feature of farm 
life, and statistics 
show a productién 
far short of actuaé 
requirements. The 

lems in the 
profitable produc- 
tion of stock are 
many, and these 
are fully and com- 
prehensively treat- 
ed in Mr.Shamel's 
new book. As edi- 
torof Orange Judd 
Farmer, Mr. Shamel has unequaled oppor- 
tunities for observation and is keenly alive 
to everything that has to do with this 
very important subject. It covers the 
principles of breeding and feeding for both 
fat stock and dairy type. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 
This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 


Six Varieties 














ell. 
we add the wonderful New 


or send 30c and in o-. yy cloth, library style, 57% inches 
Earliest Red Riding Hood Tom print fine paper ‘trom clean, new type, and is 
at dec. Catalog and Premium List FREE. Peautifully illustrated, beth in the text and with 
debe A. Saizer Seed Co, 14180. 8th St, LaCrosse, half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is giyen 





with a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
prepared especially for our subscribers. It sw 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
a. subscription offer, and is a.credit to any library 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subseri te 
this journal for the coming year. New —— 
may have the book on the same terms, When this 
offer is accepted, no other book or premium can be 





ONION SEED cenminarion 
Danvers, 


Red Wethersfield, $1.00; 

vases Globe ye $1.25 per pound, postpaid. 
ONION SETS. Choice Yellow, $2.50; Choice White, 
$2.75 per bushel (32 Ibs.) Write for Seed Catalog 
and Free trial pkts. of New Enkhuizen Glory Cabbage 


and New Triumph Radish. had — at. payme od MT nonep~ 4 sub-. 
scription is OK Is NOt 80) ly 
J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedseman be in connection with a subscription as 


110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey The book and the ver may be sent to different 


if desired. Address all orders to 


°xai* American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, N, YY 


Art. FATS eatiot Fereers: 
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Raising Green Peas for Market 


W. H. HUFF, WALDO COUNTY, ME 


The production of green peas for 
market as practiced in this section is 
confined to small areas. The picking 
is done mostly by the grower's fam- 
ily or near neighbors. The problem 
of picking a large acreage would be 
too great for a busy farming commu- 
nity. The general system of culture 
is the one followed by me this year, 
except the date of drilling seed, which 
is usually done May 10 to May 20 in 
this vicinity, using from one to two 
bushels seed per acre. The ground I 
used for peas this year was a clover 
sod plowed in spring of 1910 and 
planted to potatoes; also 1911. Com- 
mercial fertilizer was used. It was 
plowed in fall of 1911 after potatoes 
were harvested. In the spring of 1912 
the ground was thoroughly harrowed. 
On account of wet spring, seeding 
was delayed until June 6. I used one 
bushel peas, of Telephone variety. 

I made a mistake in seeding so 
heavy so late as June 6, the vines be-, 


THE HOME GARDEN 


ing so thick they mildewed consider- 
ably. Peas are always subject to mil- 
dew in dogdays. If less seed had been 
used the vines would have dried 
quicker after rain and mildewed less. 
Peas were drilled with corn planted 
in rows 3 feet apart, using about 375 
pounds of medium grade fertilizer 
analyzing 2-8-6. The area used was 
about % acre, rocky loam. June 21, 
one week after peas commenced to 
break ground, I went through the 
rows with cultivator. They were given 
only two cultivations. I pulled the 
weeds out June 26 and July 12, no 
hand hoeing being done, 
Enjoying the Harvest 
August 14 the first peas 
picked, 15 bushels. The last were 
picked September 6, 12 bushels; alto- 
gether 77 bushels of pods were har- 
vested. I paid 25 cents per bushel for 
picking. They were shipped in fer- 
tilizer sacks, which were washed and 
turned inside out. They were put up 
to weigh 29 pounds to a bushel, bag 
included, and were shipped to Boston 
commission dealers. The most I re- 


were 


ceived on any shipment was 60% of 
the market report as given in the 
newspapers. I doubt if any of my 
peas graded No 1. The 77 bushels 
brought me $64.72. Labor and money 
expended was $39.22, leaving net prof- 
it of $25.50 


Start Peas Early in Spring 


W. N. CRAIG, BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS 





Peas are one of the important veg- 
etables in New England, and the first 
sowing should be put into the ground 


as soon after it’is open as possible. . 


We hear it commonly stated that it is 
too early to sow peas because the 
ground has not become warmed. The 
warmer and drier the soil gets the 
poorer will peas do. I have sown 
these as early as March 10, and in 
late seasons not until the first week 
of April. But just as soon as the 
frost has left the ground it should be 
plowed, manured liberally, and a first 
sowing made. 

Successional sowings can be made 
until the end of May, after which time 
it does not pay to sow them, but for 
a fall crop sowing can be made about 
July 25. Dwarf peas are to be rec- 
ommended for small gardens; probably 
the best of these is Sutton’s Excel- 
sior:; Nott’s Excelsior is very good 
also; both these are heavy croppers. 
Later varieties such as Thomas Lax- 
ton and Gradus, are excellent, but 
should have good supports. 

Birch brush is the best support for 
peas; wire netting may be used where 
birch is not procurable. Good succces. 
sion peas to follow those already 
named are: Alderman, Dwarf Cham- 
pion, Sutton’s Dwarf Defiance, Juno, 
Improved Stratagem, Advancer, and 
the old Champion of England. The 
latter should not be grown where it 
cannot be given good supports, being 
a tall grower, but it is a very produc- 
tive variety. 
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Handy Spacing Dibble 


The illustration shown herewith in- 
dicates how a dibble may be made 
to space plants at equal distances. It 
consists of a beam in which pegs are 
set at the desired intervals and a 
handle which bolts to- the beam. If 
an old spade handle is not to be had 
a crotched limb as shown at c will 
serve the purpose. Stout wires 
as shown at a, a, indicate the posi- 
tions of the next row and help to 





Dibble for Spacing Plants Equally 
keep the planting on the square. At 
b, ‘b, are shown other cross beams 
spaced differently from the one at- 
tached to the handle. For use in the 
greenhouse a handle only 8 or 4 
inches high may be used. 





Our greatest fault in Michigan 
horticulture is that everywhere we 
have skinned the land. We must 
build up our land and make it richer. 
We have drawn our checks upon the 
soil fertility, and have now little or 
nothing in the bank.—[C. E. Bas- 
Sett, Allegan county, Mich. 
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John Deere Wagon 


No other implement on the farm is used 
as much as the wagon. Nothing is more 
abused. Consequently the wagon should 
have the quality to withstand this usage. 

John Deere Wagons are built of oak and 
hickory—the best material known for 
wagon making. They stand up under the 
most severe tests, and give the satisfaction 
you Want. 


John Deere Ironclad Wagons 
A booklet that gives you valu- 
able pointers on how to buy a 
wagon, and other interesting 
articles that you should know 
about. Seelower right hand 
corner of ad. and see how 
“to get the books you 
want.” 


Use Dain Hay Tools and put up your 
hay quicker, better and more economically 
than with any other hay tools. 

The Dain Hay Loader is easy to oper- 

ple construction, few parts, nothing 
to get out of order. Material-and work- 
manship of the kno 


Ask your John 
Dain line. 
Dain Hay Loader and Side 
Delivery Rake tellyousbout 


condition to grow the biggest crop you ever raised. J 
bility of John Deere Disc Harrows due to spring pressure, insures thorough cul- 
It leaves small middles and cuts out dead furrows. 


tivation of your entire field. 


John Deere Corn Planters 


[=I Lh ___TL=_h => Sa 
John Deere Disc Harrows and Corn Planters 


This spring pressure nzrrow pulverizes your soil thoroughly and puts it in 


The extraordinary flexi- 


The great accuracy of drop is what nat- 


urally interests you most. 


of drop attainable. Repeated 


John Deere 
Planters give the highest accuracy 


& - 


tests “* 


show ten to fifteen bushel per acre in favor 


of accurate planting. 


You profit by the 


increased yield due to perfect stand, by 
additional years of service and freedom from break down. 


Bigger Crops from Better Seed Beds and More and Better Corn 


Two books that will prove a great help to you-in the prepa- y's) 
ration of your land for seed, and the planting of corn. 
These books contain valuable suggestions by men who 
are experienced on those subjects. ‘‘To get the books 
you want,” see lower right hand corner of ad. 


Davenport Roller Bearing Steel Wagons 


Reduces the draft; makes your haul- 
ing easy; the roller bearings do that, 
Haul larger loads, make fewer trips, 


savetime, ‘Your time is worth money 
to you. 

You do the same work with one 
horse less; if you now use three horses 
you will only need two; if you use four, 
three will do the work. 


No repair bills to pay; no tires to 
reset; the Davenport Roller Bearing 
Steel Wagon is practically everlasting. 
The first cost is the only cost. 

The steel spokes don’t pick up and 
carry the mud like wooden spokes; 
they cut-through it. 

Ask to see the Davenport wagon at 
your John Deere Dealer's. 


When The Going is Hard 


Containing twenty-six articles on 
wagons, Tells you why the dish 
is put into the wooden wheels 
and other things you should 
know about. It is interesting 
and you'll like it. Lower right 
hand corner of ad. tells how 
“to get the books you want.”’ / 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them illustrates and 
describes the most complete line of farm implements made. 
Tells when and how to use them under varying conditions— 
answers questions about farm machinery and is a practical 


encyclopedia for the farm. 
You can’t afford to be without it. 


It is worth dollars to you. 
Write today for 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them.” 
SS SSS. SSS} 


Deere Plow Company, Moline, IIL. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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R @® V “Triumph” 
Gasolene Engines 


Popular Farm Power 


Develop even more than rated horse- 
power. asily started, smooth-running, 
dependabl ical in use of fuel. 

Speed easily increased or decreased. t 
type of magneto on the market. Portable 
and stationary engines. 





Light 
Well Built 
Durable 


V “Triumph” Engines can be fur- 
in sizes 1 to 12-hp., with the ho 
cooling system. ‘This cooling system 
way with tank, pump, piping and fitti 
king a neat, pact engine noted 
working qualities. No air-cooled 


troubles to contend with. 





Letting Gasolene Do It 
Tells you how pan mages your work 


vii ju money. Lower right 
Stoner of ad. tells you how 
books e 


“ToGet the Books YouWant”’ ff 
Write to us at once stating which books [ff 
= ag hap and they will be mailed free. “ 
'o be sure that you get a copy of “Better 
Farm Implements and How to Use Them” 
ask us for Package No. X-37 












Tent Caterpillars Threaten 
CLARENCE M. WEED 





An accompanying photograph of 
three unhatched egg masses of 
the American caterpillar, all on a few 
inches of wild cherry twig, is fairly 
representative of theconditions found. 
Wherever wild cherry trees or bushes 


are found great numbers of these egg 
masses occur upon the twigs. The egg 
masses of the forest tent caterpillar 


are almost as abundant on the scrub 
egg masses 


oak branches. These are 

















Egg Masses of Tent Caterpillar 
generally a little smaller and more 
eguare at the ends than those of the 
American caterpillar. 


An Interesting History 

The life stories of these two insects 
are quite similar, except that one 
makes a more definite shelter tent 
than the other. Each egg mass is 
eomposed of about 200 or 300 eke 
shells, inside of which are tiny cat- 
erpillars, that eat their way out as 
soon in spring as the buds begin to 
unfold. Then they crawl down the 
twig to a fork of the branch, where 
they spin a tent that is to serve for 
eheiter during the next six or eight 
weeks. 


They go out from this shelter to 


feed upon the leaves and then re- 
turn until next meal time. As they 
grow larger they enlarge the tent. 
In about two months they become 








Work of Familiar Tent Caterpillar 
full grown as caterpillars. Then they 
leaye the nest and each finds the 
shelter of a board, stave or something 
else and spins a cocoon. Within this 











eocoon the caterpillar changes to a 
cehrysalis, 

It remains in this chrysalis con- 
dition two er three weeks. Then it 
changes to a moth, The female 
moths lay the egg masses for the 
next year’s hatching of caterpillars 
and then die. So there is but one 
brood a year, the eggs remaining 
wnhatched from July until the fol- 


jJowing spring. 
“Fhe egg masses are easily seen on 








a bright day in winter. They are 
all on small twigs. Each_ one that 
is removed and burned means the 
destruction of an unsightly destruc- 
tive colony of caterpillars next spring. 
Why not get busy? 





Tomatoes on a Large Scale 

ROY J. BUCHANAN, BEADLEY CO, TENN 

The tomato crop is a-paying one 
if handled right. The land for 
them should be good, second year’s 
land is best, but I have had good re- 
sults from old land. However, it 
must be well drained or the rot will 
cut down the _ crop. Give the 
vines a good cultivation, not too 
deep but thorough, and repeat in 
about 8 to 10 days. By so doing you 
will get a late crop also. Those that 
can’t be disposed of at home should 
be shipped to other markets. I use 
peach crates carrying six peach bas- 
kets. They must be packed neatly, 
bottom and top baskets, .with same 
number, size and quality. This in- 
sures good returns from tomatoes 
shipped. I always try to sell f o b 
as far as I can and consign the re- 
mainder to some reliable commis- 
sion man. 

De Not Prune Main Crop 
The main crop, of which I planted 


10 acres last season, netted me- $40 
an acre, and a large part of them 
went to the cannery at 25 cents a 
bushel. They were planted 4 by 14 
feet. On'’smooth land I put in the 
fertilizer with distributer, but in new 
or rough land I make hills with a 
hoe. As to the amount of fertilizer 
that should be used per acre I am 
not able to say definitely. I have 
used as high as 800 pounds and as 


low as 200 pounds and the heavy fer- 
tilizing paid the larger net profit. 

Tomatoes pay well where one has 
a market, even at 25 cents a bushel, 
several people here have grown 
600 bushels to the acre and they cost 
but little more to grow than does 
corn, and not any more than cotton. 

I never prune the main crop as 
this is too expensive except for early 
tomatoes. In disposing of the crop 
one must depend on home market, 
local cannery, commission men in 
outside markets, and home cannery. 
In deciding how many to plant it is 
necessary to be governed by one or 
all the above conditions. I have all 
of these advantages. 


as 





Buying Lime by Carload 


W. B. TUTHILL, NEW YORK 





No surer sign of an awakening to 
the value of scientific teaching is 
the discarding of the old notion that 
lime should be used sparingly if at 
all because of its supposed tendency 
to injure the potato crop. During 
the past year the farmers of Suffolk 
county have been buying lime by the 
carloads and appiying it to ol@ mead- 
ows and freshly plowed land where 
grain and luguminous crops are to be 
grown this year; in fact, some farm- 
ers are applying it in liberal quanti- 
ties over their entire property. 

The recognition of the valuable 
properties of lime is due to the failure 
of alfalfa and red clover, and in some 
cases timothy, to mature in soil that 
was manifestly acid and uncongenial 
to the development and activity of 
necessary bacteria. A few months 
after seeding, sorrel or sour grass 
would make its appearance, and stim- 
ulated~ by congenial surroundings, 
take possession of the field and grad- 
ually choke out the weaker plants. 

The continued use of commercial 
fertilizers over a long period of time 
has robbed the soil of its life-giving 
humus, leaving it hard and cold with 
its inert plant food more unresponsive 
than ever, Large areas have been 
given up almost entirely to potato 
growing, quick-acting chemicals being 
depended upon to furnish available 
plant food. This short-sighted policy 
has taught many of these specialists 
that soil building is based on the 
amount of vegetable substance to 
render the soil friable and capable 
of retaining a greater percentage of 
moisture. 





Milk Prices at Howell & Co’s sta- 
tions in Allegany Co, N Y, is $1.45 
p 100 Ibs. Oats are 40 to Adc 
p bu, hay $10 to $12 p ton, eggs 18 to 
20c p. doz, dairy. butter 32 to 35, Grade 
Holsteins are worth from $50 to $75 ea. 





: Trotting trees, heeause they grow 








‘Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


are northern grown from selected stock seed, 
and each one of our thirty varieties was planted 
on natural potato soil especially adapted to the 
best developnient of the variety, carefully tilled 
and. sprayed while. growing, harvested at the 
proper time and are stored in our own specially 
constructed: frost-proof -storage houses and 
therefore tan be depended upon to produce 
profitable crops wherever planted, as the tubers 
are of the choicest quality, assorted by hand 
before packing and full of vigor and vitality. 
Thousands of progressive farmers plant Dibble’s 
Seed. Potatoes annually, and we receive numer- 
ous testimonials each season from customers 
who state that Dibble’s Seed Potatoes outyield 
their home grown seed 2 to 1. We have but 
one grade. 


The Best Obtainable 


no seconds or little ones to offer. Our seed 
potatoes are so well bred that we frequently put 
into our warehouses the product of a hundred 
acres that will not assort more than one or two 
bushels of small tubers to the 100 of merchant- 
able stock. There is big money in growing 
potatoes when you get big potatoes and a dozen 
to the hill. 

We are Headquarters for Seed Potatoes. 1600 acres in 
our seed Farms. Warehouse capacity 75.000 bushels # and 
our prices are lowest possible consistent with highest 
possible quality. 

Seed Potatoes are cheap this spring. Now is the time 
to buy. 

Dibble’s Seed Catalog, the leading Farm Seed Book of 
the year, describing the best Seed Potatoes, Corn, Oats, 
Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seed that grow. Free. Address 


EpwarpD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower 
Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


| From our farms to yours | 
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GUARANTEED to pulverize and evenly spread all kinds and conditions of 

ard and stable manure, lime, ashes, compost and other fertilizers. 

GUARANTEED to cover three full rows—5 to 7 feet. 
GUARANTEED to be the best and lightest running spreader. 


NEW IDEA 
Manure Spreader 


Won the Hartman Contest 
See the two beaters! See the distributi: 
ddles! See the simple mechanism 
No cogs or bevel gears. No choking. No bunching. Never clogs. Cuts 
manure into shreds. Easy lpading—and carries big load. Easy haul for 
double team—tracks with standard wagon. Light—butstandshard usage. Rigid 
construction throughout. Solid bottom—will not‘warp. Perfect endless conveyor can- 
not slip. All power direct from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. Strong meta! wheels. 


WRITE for New Catalog. NEW IDEA SPREADER CO.,140 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 


Only Implement Necessar 
Follow the Plow—@4zy Kind of A. 


HIS one machine cuts, crushes, lifts, turns, smoothes 

and levels in one operation. It is also best for 
covering the seed. Does the best work in least time with 
least strain on the horses, 


Light. 
Low-down. 


Two Beaters. 


EE 









Strong. 

























Clod Crusher and Leveler 


cuts through the sod or stubble turned under 
by the plow. Leaves trash duried where its fertilizing 
faa ave valuable. Lightest draft, lowest priced riding 
harrow. Made in all sizes, Oivsion for x catalog. 
Seamer pubw CO.. Yet 


polls, Ind. 
Reliable See 
est clovers, alsike alfalfa, 


timothy, redtop. Blue grass, vetches and all otha field seed. 


Write for samples and prices. . WERTHEIMER & SONS |) 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. LIGONIER, IND. 

ous stock. Have delicious berries op your 
pare large preste on} seen a ets. Hundreds of others 
y 3 be My be Also 


ST RAWBERRIES berry plant rry book tells how. 


deseribes my fruits, shrubs, plants, etc. ears grower needs it. TREE on request. 








Millington, N. 3. 
: Me. 










Direct from our farming 
community to you. Choic- 

















Garetully selected varieties from heavy bearing, vigos. 











ARTHUR J. COLLINS BOX O. MOORESTOWN, N. ds 
‘APPLE TREES FOR 
TESTING FREE Transplanted Vegetable Plants 


Our ‘BLIZZARD Ss Foster 
wage t Apple Grafts make 
long lived, heavily 






We grow }Jants for the largest market garden- 
ers; for the man who plants for profit. A fair 
trial will convince you that our plaaits produce 
better crops, two to four weeks earlier than loca} 
| or Southern products. Write for price list. 


GUY M. HUTTON “ps | 
WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS 


re what we are tr harder than ever to furnish our 
Free [tH will show that we 











their own hardy reets. To, 











The 6: N 
enn urgery Gos. 


ALFALFA irri. 


$64 Germination akeolu! pom 











Ay We sell good seed for fa00, 4 have Tur- retty near doin In many varieties we 
kestan alfalfa, Write now for free samples and save garee cee ae a , Secmaee Grase, 
ae eee aiin’ Write today, | O- M. SOOTT & SON, 59 Main 6, Marysville, Ohio. 


alfalfa. 
B8_ CLARINDA, IOWA 





money. 
wt information on growing 
A. BERRY SEED CO.,. Box ¢ 


SERBS rustica 


SEEDS f.vmencres 


Cabbage, Mange Send for fiustrated 


ee nt iy 





© pest <ant Oe our free cata- 


gC fianmuns mane | 
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FARMING! ' 











RAISE 


T 12° A BUSHEL 


This is what Mr. L. S. 


i 
i 
! 


the awarding of the prize. 


(Official figures.) 


| of Shelled Corn (12% 
| (Official figures.) 


1857 


that will surprise you. 








| The Coe-Mortimer $500.00 Corn Contest in 1911. 

) You remember that the competition was for the 
| most profitable acre of corn raised in New England. 

| You. probably remember also that The Coe-Mortimer 
Company had nothing to do with the judging or with 


interested committee from the Massachusetts Corn Show, 
and the records were approved by The Director of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

It cost Mr. White, just $42.50 to raise his corn. 


_ The committee valied the 7733.9 pounds of stover 
produced at $8.00 per ton, amounting to $30.93. 

: The difference between $42.50 and $30.93 is $11.57; 
and this is what it cost Mr. White for the 97.9 Bushels 
moisture) raised on his acre. 


Figure it out for yourself : 97.9 Bushels of Shelled 
Corn cost $11.57—One Bushel cost 11°1;9 cents; or in 
. round numbers 12 cents per Bushell. 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


STANDARD FOR OVER FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


Will help you to equal this record. Perhaps you can beat it. 
Next week we shall tell you some facts about corn crops in 1912 


i Meanwhile you ought to be reading our fertilizer booklets and plan- 
| ning for a better corn crop this year. 


Write for our literature promptly and don’t forget to ask for a copy of 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Corn Song’’ set to masic. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 
51 Chambers Street, New York City 


CORN 


White of Connecticut did in 


This was all done by a dis- 


1913 


It will please the boys and girls. 





| Labor, 


























Onion Seed 


We are large growers and 
dealers, Onions will be high 
next fall and winter. Write for 
our price on choice Seed 


SCHILDER BROS., Chillicothe, 0. 








Farm Life Series 


Handy Farm 
Devices 


| Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh 
i 


Every wide-awake 
farmer wishes to 
know how to do 
things, not only 
the best way, but 
the easiest and the 
quickest way. This 
calis for a knowl- 





edge of handy de- 
vices for the farm. 
There is hardly an 
end to the ingen- 
ious contrivances 
that men have de- 
vised to save time, 
money and labor. 
It. is surprising how cheap and how easy 
it is to make the things that are described 
in this book. Never before has this 
subject been presented in a way so easily 
understood and made so easily applicable 
to:everyday problems. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book ¢gontains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in’ green vellum cloth, library style, 5x7% inches, 
jnted on. flue paper from clean, new type, and is 
utifully illustrated, both in the text and with 
fhadf-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given 
= h a subscription—not sold—and this edition was 
aired especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
Sapthing that has ever been put out in connection with 
mn :subscription offer. and is a credit to any Library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to 

this journal for the coming year. ew subscribers 

have the book on the same terms. When this 

ofl is wecepted, no other es oe —_ can be 
Bad ot, wu yment iti years’ su 
ys is —- sold alone re, | as on 

may be sent to different 

» ey if rey ‘Hire all orders to 








315 Fourth ‘Ave.;*’'‘*'New York, No-YS4 


$10,000.00 
Guarantee Protects You 


If this Hertzler & Zook Grain Drill does not satisfy 
ft inevery way and wefail toreturn your money 
ao ee J 4 freight both wares 0 forfeit a $10,000 
bon ich our bankers hold to protect you. 

Masts: t hy be mighty sure that ours is the best 
all-round drill on the market, or would we dare 
back it up with a $10,000 bond? The matter is og 
one-sided in your favor—you can’t possibly lose 
We pay freight and send you the 


HERTZLER & Z00K 


Grain Drill 
On 30 Days’ Free Trial 


If it satisfies you, keep it at our low price. 

doesn't, ship it back at our expense and we will 
refund all cay money or forfeit $10,000— our 
bankers hold it for you. This drill sows all kinds 

ot om. or fertilizer oy Built for 

hard work. High, broad-tire wheels lighten draft. 
Large ca ape ty oral rain box. We Ry Af 
down and plain seed drill. We sell direct from 
factory—save you $20 to $50 dealer’s profits, Write 
for catalog, our $10,000 guarantee and low prices. 
Specialof ertoevery ee 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 00,, Boxio7 , Belleville, Ps. 





“Seed Oats, Speltz, 
Barley, Alfalfa, Tim- 
othy, Clover, Rape, 
Soy Beans, Cow Peas, 
Canadian Field Peas, Han- 
gsrian Millet, 


Sagar 

| Buckwheat, Seed 

CORN fe et, 
olaas. T100 mores, "Good farm 

Good catalog and samples if wanted free. Write 


us before you 5 
W. N. Scarf, New Cartiste, Ohio 





This is our 
Salesman 


“CASH TALKS” 
The Fertilizer Materials carey Ce. 
ML KNOS FERTILIZER MATERIALS "SS, 


OF PURE mune 


Also complete Fertilizers for general purposes, and 
‘ Special, Mixtures of. any grade made ap to 
order, ander buyer’s supervision 


"80 Wall Strest; New 





—~~"Piaoue 3958-Sohe | 


a | 








GARDEN fi 
Growing and Selling Asparagus 


W. Y. VELIE, ULSTER COUNTY, N Y¥ 





have grown I 
most depend- 
period of years, provided 
to its growth. As 
conditions do 
growth. The 
marketing as- 
with any other 
conditions; viz, 
demand for la- 
shipping 


crops I 
asparagus the 


Of the 
consider 
able for a 
the soil is suitable 
a rule, adverse weather 
not seriously affect its 
cost of growing and 
para depends, as 
crop, upon the local 
upon the supply and 
bor, the distance from a 
point and whether it is in close prox- 
imity to a city. If within a short 
distance of a city, the labor cost will 
be more, but .in that case, one can 
market his product without the cost 
of transportation and commission 
house charges. This leaves us 10 
years on which to count the cost and 
profit, 

The 


many 


gus 


planting, that 
will not 


third year from 
is, the first cutting year, 
yield much profit, but maximum 
yields should be received for the next 
six years. After that the plants de- 
teriorate, both in yield and quality, 
until the field ceases to produce a 
profitable amount. It is a mistaken 
idea that an asparagus plantation 
will last almost a lifetime. 

An asparagus field, if planted with 
the new varieties Argentine or Pal- 
metto, and properly grown, will pro- 
duce for a period of 10 years 100 
dozens of No 1 grade and 15 
dozens of No 2 grade bunches 
an acre. The cost of producing and 
marketing an acre of asparagus an- 
nually, covering a period of 10 years, 
also receipts at my farm, are as 
follows: 

Items of Cost and. Profit 


including plowing, cul- 
tivating and ridging 

Manure, both stable and com- 
mercial 

Cutting or 

Bunching or tying 

Commission, 10% 

Express charges 


40.00 
15.00 


gathering 
15,00 


| Packages 
| Raffia 


tying 

Overhead charges, 
interest on. land, 
keep, deterioration 


for 

including 
taxes, up- 
of uten- 


Total veseees e$197.00 


My figures are based upon the local 
conditions we have to deal with at 
our own farm, both in the cost of 
production gnd selling. Our farm is 
located seven miles from Newburg, 
about one-half mile from the West 
Shore railroad station, from which 
point we ship our produce and re- 
eeive our stable manure. Our labor 
conditions are favorable, and we 
market most of our crop in Boston 
and New York city. The market has 
averaged the highest for the past 10 
years in Boston and the net returns 
have been more, eve~ after deducting 
the higher express charges, which 
are excessive. 

Only a small percentage of the 
land in this locality is adapted to the 
growing of this crop, which needs a 
sandy loam. Most of the soil in my 
section is full of small stones. I 
speak of this because if enough could 
be grown to ship in carlots, our 
transportation charges would be 
much less. As if is, we are at the 
mercy of the express company. 


Figuring the Cost 

In arriving at the cost, it 
sary to take into consideration 
number of years needed to grow the 
crop to profit-bearing and the 
number of years it will remain in 
that condition. From my experience, 
I consider 12 years to be the average 
leneth of time that asparagus will 
profitably occupy: the land, although 
this will vary somewhat with the soil 
in which it is grown, method of cul- 
ture and the variety planted. 

Two years are required before any 
ean be cut for market, but the cost 
of plants and labor up to this time is 
paid for by growing between the 
rows of young plants other crops, 
such as potatoes the first year, and 
cabbage, carrots or beets the second 
year, provided good, clean cultiva- 
tion is practiced. Some _ growers, 
however, think it best not to grow 
anything at all between the rows, 
but devote all their efforts to the 


is neces- 
the 


age 
age, 


*From address read before New 
York state agricultural sdciety. 


Sor price list. 





American Agriculturist 


A POTATO CULTIVATOR 


Good for com, beans, truck crops, 

etc. but its S paiicoments make it es- 

pecially adapted for potatoes. Toget just 

the right depth and throw at each stage of the 

growth and be able to properly work the crop 

under all conditions, is your problem—it is our 
usiness to work it out for you in 


Sted frame machines, made 

combinations of ga ngs, 
— eels, etc, The hoes are 
always shitted in parallel lines 


m all parts of row, H 
Ask your dealer to show them | By" 
and write us for new bookl ‘7 
“Thorough Cultivation,” 





Only Gc each 


Everybody likes well flavored fruit grown from 
right quality trees. Luscious, juicy apples 
are great money makers. Our é 
First Class—True to i 
growing. Fresh Roots—No Scale—Satis- 

faction Guaranteed. Send for valuable 
Free Book and bargain Price List. 
Get it! 
REILLY BROS. NURSERIES 
559 Reilly Road 
Dansville, « 


FREE SoA, 


TAHL SPRAYERS 


we will ship you ary Barrel Spray- 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thors 
ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. 


} Pe titi 


from-factory- neg vies 


wean you fully 404. 
Bad ye saw return it—test costs nothin 
Sprayer Co.Box324 Quincy, tll, 


~00D SEEDS 


BEST iN THE E WORLD 
Prices Below 


=< I will give a voter of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
mot O..K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 200 iliustratioris of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 


and fame hbors’ addressés, 
JIMWA agg a he Illinois 


Profit by s Spray ying 


Get Free Book. ish disease and bii 
—kill insects, Dee os sprayer that does most 


— 5 

so Brown’s Auto (0 Spray ** 

Hest Auto Pop Nozzie. 

efficient, economica! for Ne bt work, rf 

proce tame me tag a LS; power outfits, 
oriarger ors, 

“. c. BROW nco 

Rothoster, n.Y. 

















1 Delicious, 1 Banana, 1 Baty Harvest ener. y 
1 Elberta, 1 Carman peach 
Early Richmond Sour C herry ; ; 1 Oxhe wll 
Sweet Cherry; 1 Lombard P!um;1 Maloney 
Prune; 1 Orange Quince; 1 Bartlett Pear, all ¥ 
oF 4-6 ft., for 96e. Writeto- & 
ps Fa for FRE trated catalogue of ane 
sags wang ggg Re, svOns. D0 acres. 29 
ars pT etn ee yy Bros. pre Welle Co., 
¥. haem 4 Wholesale Nurseries 


CLOVER?” 


Now Sicy 
Time toB 
Prices bound pigher later. before pe ane 
llow price and 
free samples ofor rown New Cr eclean- 
ed Tested 7h ky Timot' ay Seca. Heve alfalfa, alsike, 


sweet clover, all us now. 
A. A, BERRY SEED CO., Box i%8, Cterinda, towa 


Mcintosh Apple, $12 per 100 
And all other varieties, 

pet ene ies. TYR IS 
Fresh "pug. ‘true to nam 


Send for ““Wree € Catalogue” today. 
L’ Amoreaux Nursery Co., Schoharie, N. ¥. 
pelére. | —~ 


APPLE TREES 22532 


red, winter varieties. Gulag tts « stock, low prices 


Pear:, Cherries, rite at once 
Whitina N NUBSERY co. 
1818 Beacon &., Boston, Macs 














Nurseries at Geneva, N. ¥. 


22 SEED POTATOES 


Outyielded over 1,000 varieties. Customer says: 
‘Foliage dense; —_ heavy; never saw such g sight 
as those potatoes were; couldn’t see the ground any- 
where; yielded “70 bushels per acre; only 800 fer- 
tilizer. Price, bbl. $3.00; 10 bbis., $2.75 each. 


lL. L. WARE, rte - Gardiner, Maine 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Theilmann’s carry a full line of Garden and Field 
seeds. They also have a good line of onion seeds. 
Get a Catalogue and try them. 

THEILMANN SEED CO., Exie, Pennsylvania 


SPORIGIDE § SMUT 


NTA, @ Ye 











gear sess 3s S60 
Cena, te “rege 
Tia 














March 22,. 1915 





production of strong-bearing plants 


it the three-year-old age, 
SALES 
100 dozen, Grad 1 at $3.50 a 
dozen pe cseteccestecooecosee 
145) dozen, Grade 2, at $2 @ dozen Uv 
Toial TEPeRETEETTT erent .-. 
From these figures one can see 


that there is net acre profit of $183, 
or an average of about 14 cents a 
bunch, A custom which results un- 
favorably to growers in the ultimate 
disposal of products is -the main- 
taining of exorbitant prices by the 


retailers, even when the wholesale 
markets are overloaded and conse- 
«quent low prices rule. If they would 


lower their prices, a greater demand 
would be created, thereby causing a 
quick recovery of the w olesale mar- 
ket and a speedy return to paying 
prices, 





> 


Winter Onions 

DILE, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y 
spring as_ soon as the frost 
ground I build a board 


MARJORAM 


In the 
in leaving th« 


inclosure on each side of my row 
of winter onions, and fill it heaping 
full of leaves from the woods, cov- 
ering with wire netting so they will 
not blow away When the onions 
show 5 or 6 inches above the leaves 
they are fit to use, pushing the leaves 
aside, and cutting the stalk just. be- 


low the surface of the ground, but 
not deep enough to destroy the rects 
for they once to start 
up other 

3y_ «this 
blanched 


commence at 
tops. 

method the 
inches, 


onions are 
and white 


about 9 





period, so | covered enly the 
with rich mulch in the 
late November and 


as in the previous 


proceeded 
year. In 
vines that 


to set out a 


were in the 
new patch and 
lized the old patch with bone 
lizer. In June, 1912, I had as large 
a crop of large berries as in the pre- 
ceding year. During the two 
sons I sold over $200 worth. 


Observation onl Experience 


in middle life 
coming in in 
10 years by having a good orchard 
coming on, along with the other 
work on the farm. Let many men 
set out orchards, and those who make 
it a study and will do the work from 
year to year will have a fine income 


path 


seae 








Young 
can have 


men or men 
good money 


in a few years, and will find it most 
interesting business, There is no dan- 
ger of overproduction, for not half 
of the men who set out orchards will 
attend to them, The markets will 
soon know who the men are who 
have the good apples and the good 
keepers and will want their apples 


aut the best price.—[L. N. Lafferty, 
St Lawrence County, N Y. 

The wasted manure, as allowed by 
the majority of farmers, is one of the 
xreatest losses the farmer has to bear, 
and yet he thinks the least about it. 
It is a common practice to throw sta- 
ble manure out in piles and let it lie 
for from two to 10 months of the 
year. The heavy rains wash and 

















Method of Protecting Celery Beds in Florida 


The burlap has been thrown up in order that the little plants may get 


a portion of the sunshine. 


growing of these plants requires very 
entirely free from 
conditions of those 


ground, and with 
flavor. 


Strawberries Do Well 


OSTERHOUT, ULSTER COUNTY, N ¥ 


My experience in 


as snow, 
the tough, 
grown above the 
none of the 


tender, 
wW iry 


rank 





A. C. 


cultivating the 


Glen Mary strawberry has stood the 
test. It excels all other varieties in 
all respects. In April, 1910, I se- 


tract of rich, loose, smooth, 
level soil, 32 yards square. I plowed 
and cultivated it, raked off all ref- 
use sod, grading it as evenly as if in- 
tended for a summer’s garden. I then 
drew my rows 6 feet apart to allow 
sufficient space for the runners to 
spread, and set the plants 15 inches 
apart in the rows, the runners be- 
ing set straight ahead with the plant. 
No other variety was used between 
as recommended by many large fruit 
growers, but an abundant supply of 
rich manure was used as a fertilizer 
after the plants were set out and the 
kept well hoed and free 


lected a 


patch was 
from weeds the entire season. 

In very late autumn when the 
ground began to freeze I covered the 
plants with rich mulch and after 
the frost thawed out in the spring, 


mulch was removed, 
portion was left on as 


the heavier 
while a small 


a fertilizer. The bed was thén fer- 
tilized by a supply of ground bone 


and by June, 1911, the runners spread 
so profusely that there was scarcely 
a path between the rows. The vines 
were loaded down in abundance 
with large berries. In this variety 
every berry develops into full growth 
and thoroughly ripens to a deep rich 
red. I do not approve of plowing or 
disturbing the patch after berry sea- 
son is past as a drouth is lable to 
eccur and destroy every root. and 
vyine,gwhen disturbed. during. the het 


When the sun becomes too hot or when pro- 
tection for any other reason is neede 


d the buriap is rolled down, The 
careful work. 
leach all the better portions out and 


wash it away. It goes down through 
tiled rains or open ditches, and when 


gone nothing is thought of it. Many 
of these same farmers buy high- 


priced commercial fertilizers to take 
the place of what has washed away. 
This, I think, is one of the greatest 
leaks on the average farm of today.— 
{s. W., Hardin County, O. 


I have great faith in any institution 
that tends to higher ideals and in any 
meeting or event that tends to bring 
out the best there is in man or beast. 
Such is the true mission of state and 
county fairs. Ohio owes much of its 
prestige to its many county fairs. The 
right kind of fairs will drive back 
the darkness and beckon us into the 
light of better things. Competition 
and prizes are the best spurs to bring 
out and develop the highest excel- 





lence. County fairs should be busi- 
ness institutions.—[A. P. Sandles, 
Chio. 


Strawberries in Bloom are said to 
suffer injury during cold nights, the 
frost killing some of the styles and 
thus causing the fruit to be mal- 
formed when matured. The Cana- 
djan experiment stations recommend 
protection by means of hedges or 
cheese cloth and by smudge fires, 
also spraying with cold water in 
early mornings, as preventives of 
this injury. 





Pruning Currants and Gooseberries 
This work consists of séveral opera- 
tions. Remove all the wood of four 
years or over. Take out all of the 
one-year-old canes but two or three. 
Head in the one-year-old canes that 
are left. Head in the young laterals 
on two and three-year-old canes, cut 
off all dropping branches, or head 


them in, so as to produce an upright 
growth,,,., +. ' 


t 





FRUITS ‘AND VEGETABLES 








patch 
following 
same 
April, 
112, I plowed out just the plants or 
centers 
referti- 
ferti- 








Fifty Years’ Unparalleled Record 
Both in the Field and with the Experiment Stations 





Mapes 
Manures 


Absolutely Choicest of 
Materials, Seasoning and Best Methods 
of Manufacture 


Availability Without Acidity 
No Rock or Acid Phosphates Used 


In the Field 

The record of The Mapes Manures in the field is 
too well known among our thousands of customers and 
friends-—and with us we are glad to say the terms are 
practically interchangeable as most of our good old cus- 
tomers have become our friends—to require more than 
a reference to it. 

With the Experiment Stations 

We are equally proud of our record with the Sta- 
tions. There may at times have been an occasional 
chance analysis which was not quite what we would 
have liked to have seen, and not as we believe fairly 
representative of our goods, but with the grand average 
we have no fault to find. 

This is in spite ofgthe fact that Station methods and 
valuations from the very nature of the case must be 
broadly general to apply to the general average of the 
class of goods examined, and can therefore never be 
expected to do entire justice to the user of particularly 
choice materials and unusual methods of manufacture. 


From the Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, FERTILIZERS, 1912: 

“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO.’S fifteen brands 
all fully meet their guarantees, with the exception of No. 553, in which a 
deficiency of 0.37 per cent of Potash is fully offset by an overrun of 0.7 per 
cent Nitrogen.” 

So strong a statement is not and could not be made of any firm which 
had an equal or greater number of brands. : 

From Annual Bulletin, No. 143, December, 1912, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers. (It pub- 
lishes a table giving summary of results of analyses of complete fertilizers as 
compared with manufacturers’ guarantees.) 

“MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. Number of 
brands analyzed, 18; number equal to guarantee in commertial value, 18.” 

That is, every one of The Mapes brands are found to be equal to their 
guarantee in commercial value, and of no other company having an equal or 
a greater number of brands can this be said. 

It publishes another table bearing on the Nitrogen in the different brands 
analyzed. The Mapes F. & P. G. Co. show 90.26% as their percentage Ac- 
tivity of Total Nitrogen, which is the essential point. No other concern hav- 
ing an equal number or greater number of brands analyzed has anything like 
so high a percentage Activity of Total Nitrogen. 


It is-unnecessary to say that the Mapes Manures 

have always been, and will always continue to be while 
under the same management, far above the average of 
fertilizers offered for sale. 
_ In speaking of this management, it is certainly in- 
teresting that not only have the Mapeses continued 
successively in the business for three generations, 
grandfather, father and son, but the Lanes, who have 
been associated with the Mapeses from the start, follow 
the same identical record in the business, grandfather, 
father and son, successively, and we ask, can our friends 
and customers have a better guarantee than this family 
management that everything has been done and will 
continue to be done to make the Mapes Manures as 
good as the present knowledge of fertilizer science per- 
mits for the crops for which they are intended. Send 
for our Pamphlet. 


The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co. 
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Cheapest As Well As Best 


Every sensible person wants the best of everything, but in 
many things the best is beyond their means and they must 
necessarily be content with something less. 

In the case of the Cream Separator, however, the best is 
fortunately the cheapest as well, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that every buyer of a separator should know this. 

Moreover, the best is of more impor- 
tance in the case of the Cream Separator 
than in anything else, since it means a 
saving or a waste twice a day every day 
in the year for many years. 

It is true that DE LAVAL Separators 
cost a little more in first price than some 
inferior separators, but that counts for 
nothing against the fact that they save 
their cost every year over any other sepa- 
rator, while they last an average twenty 
years as compared with an average two 
years in the case of other separators. 

And if first cost is a serious consideration a DE LAVAL 
machine may be bought on such liberal terms that it will 
actually save and pay for itself. 

These are all-important facts which every buyer of a 
Cream Separator should understand and which every local 
‘DE LAVAL agent is glad to explain and demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the intending buyer. 

If you don’t know the nearest DE LAVAL agent simply 
address the nearest of our main offices as below. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ms” 4 


Ts 


SEATTLE 














{ Save Money on Harness 


Buy custom-made, oak-tanned harness 
direct from tactory at wholesale prices, 
We can save you money on any harness, 

barness guaranteed—money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Will Outliive Your Horse 
All leather tested by experts. Over 31 years on 
market. Our big free catalogue illustrates over 
75 styles for all purposes-sure to show the harness 
zp need, Send for it today. We also sell Horse 
lothing and Fur Coats. Ask for Catalogue 


KING HARNESS CO., Desk 0, Rome, N.Y. 











td Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. Illustrated. | 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. $1 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 








SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER 1S NO CATCH. 
It fs a solid proposition to send, 
on trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 
well made, easy running separa- 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 
milk; making heavy light 
cream. Designed especially for 
small dairies, hotels and private 
families. Different from this pic- 
ture, which illustrates our largé 

3 bowl ie 
a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 
Gears thoroughly Tn ee : 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your 
ry large or small, write 
us and obtain our handsome 
free catalog. ddress: 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


The Young Farmer 


Some Things He Should Know 
By DR. THOMAS F, HUNT 


Formerly Dean and Director of Penn. State 
Coliegz, now Dean and Director of the 
University of California. 

Farming more and more is coming to be 
based on science, and no longer is haphazard 
guesswork, into which luck enters, the con- 
trolling factor. Here is a book which every 
man, young or old, taking up farming as a 
life work, will find an interesting, readable, 
practical guide covering the whole subject. 
The author, who is one of the safest and 
wisest counselors in this country on agricul- 
tural matters, is himself a farmer and has had 
wide experience with young men and farmers, 
obtained through his many years’ association 
in college work. This new book was written 
for the young man, although it is fully as use- 
ful to farm people of all ages and will prove 
extremely valuable to those who read it. The 
following table of will indicate the 
mature of splendid suggestions and advice in 
pointing out the things the young farmer 
ought to know: Essentials of Success, Means 
of Acquiring Land, Farm Organization, Op- 
portunities in Agriculture, Where to Locate, 
Size of Farm, Selection of Farm, The Farm 
Scheme, The Rotation of Crops, The Equip- 
ment, How to Estimate Profits, Grain and 
Hay Farming, The Cost of Farming Opera- 
tions, The Place of Intensive Farming, Rea- 
sons for Animal Husbandry, Returns from 
Animais, Farm Labor, Shipping, Marketing, 
Laws Affecting Land and Labor, Rural Legis- 
dation, Rural Forces. Illustra 288 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth. Net.......+se00+81.50 
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The first remedy 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard trest- 
ment, with years. of success seed of i, 
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For SEWING LEATHER 


The S ly Stitcher is th and 
—_ me Ss ae al gy e latest 
offered 


for $1.00. 
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y profits. -— 
Send at once for catalog and terms. 
Automatic Aw! Co., 13 Gardaer Terrace, Worcester, Mase 


Raw Ground Lime 


For use tn stable gutters as an absorbent. 
F. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept. {, Utica, N.Y. 
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Present System of Cream Buying 


The problems arising from. the 
purchase of cream, and many times 
from hand separators, are so numer- 
ous and difficult that a recent bulle- 
tin issued by the Kansas experiment 
station is of considerable importance. 
This was prepared by Dairy .Com- 
missioner D. S. Burch and his assist- 
ant. Mr Burch goes into considerable 
detail, and states very plainly that un- 
less cream stations are properly made 
and properly kept, and unless all 
utensils used in handling the cream 
are thoroughly cleaned and sterilized 
at stated intervals, good butter can- 
not possibly result. He is especially 
emphatic concerning the treatment 
of the walls and ceilings. The finish 
should be such that dirt and dust will 
not accumulate end adhere. 

The bulletin was intended prima- 
rily, of course, for those having charge 
of receiving the cream, sampling and 
testing. He emphasizes first the neces- 
sity of having tested scales, and then 
the right kind of weigh sheets, and so 
on down through.the line of equip- 
ment. Good care should be exercised 
in getting the sample, if everybody is 
to be treated with fairness. 

The cream in any receptacle must 
be thoroughly mixed before the sam- 
ple is obtained, otherwise the test will 
not represent its real value. This is 
self-evident, but a great many testers 
fail to realize that if the cream 
stands, even for a minute or two, 
without being agitated, the richest is 
to be found at the top and the poor- 
est at the bottom. 

One of the best ways of mixing is 
to pour cream from one can to an- 
other at least twice, then stir thor- 
oughly, using both the up and down 
and the sideward movement. The 
sample should be taken from as near 
the middle of the can as possible. 
This sample should be placed in a 
clean, dry jar, properly marked, 


Handy Milk Record Frame 


F, L. AUSTIN 





The keeping of milk records is not 
such a difficult task. It is really an 
easy matter and takes but little time. 
The main advantage is that it enables 
aman to have an accurate knowledge 
of the producing ability of his cows. 
It not only shows up the cows, but 
shows something of what the man is 
made of. It puts him in a class where 
those on the outside looking in would 
classify him as a progressive dairy- 
men 

Such a dairyman I visited recently, 
and his method of keeping tab on his 
cows was of particular interest be- 
cause of its simplicity. He had a milk 
record frame hanging on the wall 
near the center of the stable that was 
as handy as any frame I have ever 
seen. There are a number of differ- 
ent styles of milk record frames in 
use, some more or less complicated 
and expensive in make-up than oth- 
ers, while some are mere makeshifts, 
but this one is homemade and its cost 
is practically nothing. 

This frame, as shown in the illus- 
tration, is made by taking a board 
about 1 inch thick and cutting it ap- 
proximately 3 feet square, or by tack- 
ing two boards together to get this 
dimension. On three of the edges 
tack 2-inch strips so that they set 
flush on one side and project an inch 
on the other. These strips form the 
border, or frame, inside of which is 
placed the record sheet. A thin board 
is then cut to fit loosely inside the 
frame. The edge of the frame on 
which there is no border strip will be 
the lower part of the frame as it 
hangs on the wall. Bore a quarter- 
inch hole in the upper end of each 
upright border strip. Through each 
hole run a strong cord to the corners 
of the loose board. Cut the cord about 
3% feet long, and to the opposite 
ends attach weights heavy enough to 
balance the board in any position. 

This loose board will coer up all of 
the lower part of the sheet and pre- 
vent it from getting soiled during 
milking. To prevent it from flopping 
stretch a wire tightly across from 
Tight to . left.border..ahout.. 


from the lower end of the frame, al- 
lowing space enough for the protect- 
ing board to slide up and down freely. 
Between milkings the sheet may be 
covered up entirely and kept well pro- 
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a a 
6 b 
The Milk Record Frame 
aa, cords supporting protecting 
board; 6b, weights; ¢c, record sheets. 


The wire keeps the lower part of 
the record sheets in place. 
tected. A coat of paint will add to 
the attractiveness of the frame, or it 
may be simply whitewashed. 


Fundamentals of Agriculture 


Matters of country-wide importance 
were discussed at a recent Boston ses- 
sion of The New England conference 
on rural progress, Committees of va- 
rious sorts worked on problems 
through the year and their reports 
were enthusiastically received. Special 
investigations were made concerning 
public and municipal markets, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore were cited as 
examples where municipal markets 
are especially successful. Several oth- 
ers were mentioned during the dis- 
cussion. It was clearly shown that 
municipal markets can be made a 
great success, 

A. E. Stene of Rhode Island spoke 
at_length upon the public markets in 
Pittsburgh, Pa, which has three, and 
Buffalo, N Y, which has four. “In 
all cases prices have tended to lower 
for the consumer, and yet the produc- 
er receives more than throught he or- 
dinary channels. These markets have 
a steadying influence, tending to work 
against alternate gluts and shortages, 
Prices are also more uniform, corre- 
sponding to the supply.” 

Another report was on storage and 
marketing of fruit, The problem is 
largely one of handling the surplus, 
“The rights of consumers are more ~ 
and more protected, but producers are 
being ignored. There will be no eco- 
nomic justice until the producer gets 
65% of the consumer’s dollar, whereas 
he now gets 35 to 40%. The day of 
resolution is past, and the hour for 
action has struck. Producers must 
have a fair share; if it cannot come 
by evolution it will be through revo- 
lution. It would be well to establish 
more drying houses back in producing 
centers, and keep much inferior fruit 
out of the main market channels. One 
speaker suggested that there should 
be an elaborate advertising campaign 
which will remind the consumer of 
the true situation. 

The production of milk gave grounds 
for a good report of that committee. 
It strongly recommended that there, 
be concerted action to learn the real 
cost of producing milk. The agricul- 
tural colleges and farmers themselves 
should keep accurate figures and in- 
clude all items of interest, taxes, de- 
preciation, maintenance, etc, in the 
estimate of productive cost. Then the 
producer will have something on 
which to act intelligently. It is short- 
sighted for the milk producer to sell 
below cost. The whole trouble is that 
for years we have been trying to do 
something for the immediate present, 
It is about time we looked ahead ant 
started a movement which will even- 
tually bring us somewhere, even if it 
takes half a dozen years. 

An interesting address was given by 
@ E. Embree, manager of the Maine 
farmers’ union, on Farmers’ co-opera- 
tive organizations. He reviewed ia 
detail how the 17 farmers’ co-opera- 
tive societies were organized in Maine 
during the past 18 months, and how 
these were combined into one State 
organization. We have lowered the 
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$2 to $4 a ton in the State. Farmers 
have been paying out $250,000 an- 


nually as interest for fertilizer bills, 
and much of this has been at the rate [<4 
of 24%, which would bankrupt any oth- 
e er business. ‘ 
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Sas farmers, Mr Bowker pointed out that Bought Our First 


these societies always tried to do too 
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Just send your Dame and address on a postal TO-DAY. inson, general manager of the Jew- 

Rural credit. As is well known, the 
Jewish organization has done more must work nights. 
along this line than any organization e is 
in America. “As early as 1890) the We thank our friends for their long 
Baron de Hirsh fund supplied credit confidence and their hearty recom- 
to Jewish farmers in America at a 4% = ° oe 
rate, The past 15 years the organiza- mendations which keep us so busy. 


tion has granted 2600 loans, aggregat- 

ing $1,500,000, given to 2300 farmers Separators from $25 to $150. 

from 28 counties. For the chert time ts cael the Empire—F 

loan, the society started May 1, 1911, 

three experimental credit unions; in hange your present machine 
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The address of C. C. Miller of New PRATT FOOD COM PANY 
York on Marketing farm products was Philadelphia Chicago 
a side-winder. “Our study must be to 
lower the expense of distribution in- 
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KRESO DIP N°t 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a@ necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 


Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ad - MICHIGAN 





The Stewart §§ 
Bali Gearing 

ing Machine J 
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or 
0. D. for penne. 
LE SHAFT CO. 
CHICAGO 








YOUR IDEAS 


$9,000 offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book “How to Obtain « Patent” 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 
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FARM AND BARN 


GENERATES ELECTRICITY ON FARM. 


Lights Mill, Dwellings, and All Other Farm Buildings—Machinery 
of Many Kinds Operated with Electric Current-By Dr 
G. L. Hardman of White County, Georgia 


When I was making a canvass as 
a candidate for the legislature I ob- 
served quite a number of small water 
powers that I though could be util- 
ized. I suggested to our farmers that 
as they had the power and were using 
them for running mills and other 
things, why not put in a generator 
and light up their homes, mills and 
barns, saw their wood, cut silage, 
stover, do shredding and husk corn, 
and a number of other things that 
could coudl be done with this power 
and would be very little cost after the 
first installation. They talked very 
favorably of it, but no one did it. 
These powers still remain in Jacl 
son county not used by the farmers in 
that way. 

The same thing was true in White 
county, but the water powers were 
much greater and mitch easier to de- 
velop, and I suggested to quite a 
number what could be done, but 
a one saw fit to install a plant. I 
found that most of the people were 
rather skeptical about the use of elec- 
tric power for this work, and they 
seemed to think that it was such a 
mysterious thing that it would require 
an electrician to keep it up. I decid- 
as I finished my barn at 
that I would install a 
as I already had a small mill 

Chattahoochee river at that 


not 


ed as soon 
Nacoochee 
plant, 
on the 
time. 

After the barn was completed I be- 
gan to install a plant on my farm for 
the purpose of utilizing the power 
that was going to waste. I purchased 
an electric generator that represent- 
ed about 15 horse power and placed 
it in a room adjacent to the roller 
mill power, so the miller had nothing 
to do but to throw the belt on and 
start up. 

This generator was placed on a 
concrete pillar and thoroughly fas- 
tened down, and a line of about 2000 
feet run from the mill to the 
barn and dairy. This was a direct 
current of 110 voltage, which required 
very large wire. So from this plant 
I am lighting up the mill, the mill 
residence of about 11 rooms, my sum- 
mer home, tenant houses, cattle barn, 
horse barn and the dairy, and have 
also lighted up a church right 
near by. ; 

Cost of Operation Very Small 

My main purpose outside of using it 
for lighting up the buildings and 
grinding was for the power for op- 
erating a motor in my cattle barn. I 
installed a motor of about 15 horse 
power for the purpose of cutting up 
silage, stover, threshing my grain, 
shredding and husking my corn and 
for grinding sorghum and cutting up 
pomace and blowing into the silos, 
and for any other purpose that I 
might see fit to utilize this power for. 
My moter was placed so that a wire 
attached would allow moving it at 
any angle, so as to place my different 
machines without moving the motor 
by arranging this angle. 

I also placed in my dairy a three- 
horse power motor for doing the 
churning and separating. After the 
installation of this plant I had my 
foreman, who had never before seen 
a generator or motor, take charge of 
the plant. We have done all our work 
and the plant has run every day and 
night, more or less, and we find it 
to be a splendid light and splendid 
power for the very least possible cost 
for the operation. A telephone is in 
the barn in order that we may direct 
the miller to start up the generator 
at any time when we want to operate 
the machinery. Instead of finding the 
generator, line and motor. trouble- 
some to keep up, I find it one of the 
most economical and the least trou- 
blesome of any machinery I have con- 
nected with the plant. I have used 
power for ironing in my resi- 
dence, and I have had under consid- 
eration heating and cooking from the 
same power, as we have this power 
wasting: and it would cost us prac- 
installation. 


was 


Much Power Going to Waste 


The opportunity for all north Geor- 
gia people to do all their work around 
the farms and homes by this method 
is at every turn. It seems to me en- 
tirely possible that the farmers could 
soon develop their water powers and 
generate current for storage batteries 
and attach to them all kinds of im- 


plements and machinery. Any farm- 
er who has a water power on his farm 
I think has a very valuable asset. So 
far as 1 have been able to ascertain, 
there is not a farm in Georgia that 
has its own electric power plant on 
the farm for operating farm purposes 
solely from water power. These 
farms could all be supplied with wa- 
ter through their homes and barns, 
as I have mine by using these powers, 
if they are not so situated that they 
could supply buildings by natural 
gravity. 

[ believe the 
country, where we can 
advantages of country life and none 
of the disadvantages of city life. I 
do not believe there is anything that 
offers greater opportunities to the 
farmers over the country than plants 
of this kind. 


home is the 


have all th 


ideal 





Flinty Corn Pops Best 
makes the 
pop corn that pops 
that which swells a little 
maybe pops half and scorches, 
has been a sort of mystery to a good 
many people. Everybody knows that 
it is the moisture in the kernel that 
makes it explode. Here is the way 
Frank I. Mann of Gilman, Ill, explains 
the difference in the two kinds®@of 
pop corn “A kernel of corn pops 
just the same way as a steam boiler 
explodes. N®@w, in the boiler proper- 
ly built there is a safety valve that 
lets loose before the pressure is great 
enough to cause an explosion. In 
some kernels of corn there is a weak 
spot that corresponds exactly to the 
safety valve.” 

He picked out two different 
and held them out for inspection. 
“Now, this ear would make a splendi1 
ear for popping if it was dried out 
properly,” he said. It was one with 
kernels entirely of horny macerial, 
almost transparent. ‘You see there is 
no spot in there that is weaker than 
any other, the pressure increases 
until the whole thing explodes. Now 
this ear,’’ he said, holding up one the 
kernels of which showed spots of 
white starchy material, “would break 
out at this weak, starchy spot and 
would not pop well at all.” Then 
he told some things about how pop 
corn should be dried for the best re- 
sults. “Kiln-dried corn will not pop 
well at all. It has had too much of 
the moisture driven out. The best 
amount of moisture for pop corn to 
contain is just about the normal 
amount that is in the air around here. 
So air-dried corn is just about exact- 
ly right.” He told of a case or two 
where kiln-dried corn had been unsat- 
isfactory. 

Mr Mann has been using pop corn 
for silage several years. This last 
year he got 20 tons per acre of it, and 
because the stalks are finer in tex- 
ture it seems to make a somewhat 
better quality of silage. “We planted 
it 3 feet 6 inches,” he said, “and about 
five or six kernels in a hill. It was 
fairly easy to harvest with a corn 
binder, while such a heavy growth of 
ordinary corn would have been too 


difference be- 
well and 


and then 


Just what 


tween 


open 


ears 


so 


*much for the machine.” 





Corn from Planting to Husking 


391.] 
big for the 
often supple- 


[From Page 
when corn is too 
riding cultivator, and 
ment this late one-horse cultivation 
with the hoe to clean up the field. 

In my_opinion, corn should be cut 
when the lower leaves are dead up 
nearly to the ear, and when the husks 
have turned color. If frost catches 
the field uncut, it pays to make extra 
effort to get the corn in shock as soon 
as possible, provided you do not cut 
the dry corn when the leaves are 
brittle. I make the extra effort in the 
early morning when damp. I take 
pride in making good, straight, com- 
pact shocks well tied. Our shocks 
cover as little ground as _ possible; 
that is, the corn is leaned a very lit- 
tle toward center of shock, so that af- 
ter the shock settles the stalks are 
straight, not bent into a half moon. 

A little care in husking will save 
much valuable straw. We lay the 
corn to be husked on a horizontal 
pile, not too deep, and butts even. 
Kneel on stover as husked and keep 
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stalks flat on ground, so that small 
breken parts will not fall to ground 
and be wasted, but will be on top of 
the flat pile after the husker has 
kneeled over it. Now fold the pile to- 
gether in such a manner that the part 
the husker kneeled upon will be in 
center of bundle, tie securely by 
straddling the stover face toward 
tops, put twine under, place heels to- 
gether and squat upon the sheaf to 
compress it, and tie. This gives one 
a bundle with all husks and loose 
parts inside. No writer on the subject 
of alfalfa hay neglects to caution one 
to save the leaves of that valuable 
plant in making hay. The principal 
caution in making alfalfa hay is not 
to stir or handle when the leaves are 
brittle. It, too, is a very valuable 
feed if good quality. 





Pennsylvania Tobacco Acreage 


At a recent meeting of 
ter tobacco growers’ 
was decided to reduce the tobacco 
acreage one-quarter from that of a 
year ago in Lancaster county. A meet- 
ing held in York county formed an 
association- for boosting the price of 
tobacco leaf in that county. The grow 
ers of that county are planning to 
pack their own tobacco and sell it 
direct to manufacturers. 

W hen the farmers were gathered at 
ted Lion they organized the farmers’ 
tobacco packing association, with offi- 
cers as follows: President, D. A. Mil- 
ler of Red Lion; vice-president, Neal 
Dougherty of Chanceford: secretary 
C. E. Nate of Red Lion; treasurer D. 
I’, Brenneman of Winterstown. It is 
planned to erect three warehouses at 
Red Lion, which is one of the largest 
shipping points in the county, as well 
as being in the heart of the best to- 
bacco growing belt. Growers will pack 
their own tobacco on the farms or in 
the warehouses, and from the ware- 
houses it will be sold direct to the 
manufacturers. In this way it is ex- 
pected higher prices will be obtained 
for the leaf. The association plans to 
sell upward of 3,000,000 pounds. 

It is believed by many tobacco 
growers, aS was brought out at the 
recent meeting of the Lancaster to- 
bacco growers’ society, that 20% of the 
1912 crop remains unsold. Where the 
best crops are grown, tobacco sold 
rapidly, but in other localities, where 
hail was encountered, it has moved 
slowly. Prices of late have tended 
downward somewhat, sales being 
made at 6@7c p lb, These conditions 
have made for the contemplated re- 
duction of 1913 acreage. Many farm- 
ers at the meeting advocated growing 
Havana binders in 1913, and several 
have agreed to conduct experiments 
along this line. This is a radical change 
from Pennsylvania broadleaf. There is 
a diversity of opinion concerning re- 
sults. 


the Lancas- 
association, it 





West Virginia Education 


Hon Earl W. Oglebay has already 
spent over $200,000 at Bethany col- 
lege that efficiency may be taught in 
agriculture, Splendid progress is bein< 
made there under the direction of Pro: 
William Hill, of the chair of agricul! 
ture. Prof Hill was born on a farm 
in Indiana, worked his way through « 
preparatory school, through college 
and is a graduate of Harvard. He 
came to Bethany from the university 
of Chicago, has been abroad’ ana 
knows the history of agriculture in all 
countries. Twenty students are now 
working their way through Bethany 
college on the experiment farm. The 
students are in charge of the dairy 
end of the business. They market th: 
products, deliver the milk, collect all 
bills and look after the herd of purc- 
bred cows imported from the Isle of 
Guernsey. . 

Dean E. D. Sanderson of the state 
experiment station was elected chair- 
man of the state crop post commission 
authorized by the legislature at its last 
session, W. E. Rumsey of the college 
of agriculture was appointed state en- 
tomologist under one of the provisions 
of the law. The other members of 
the commission are Howard Williams, 
commissioner of agriculture, and H. 


-L. Smith of Martinsburg, president of 


the state horticultural society. ; 

West Virginia university students in 
dairying and live stock departments 
will go to Wheeling the latter part of 
the month to enter a stock judging 
contest with the students of Bethany 
college. The contest will take place 
on Waddington farm. Some of the 
prizes will be blooded stock. 

The Quarter savings bank of Whee!- 
ing has contributed $163 to the Pan- 
handle agricultural club to be distrib- 
uted as prize money to boys in Ohie 
county who grow corn. Every bank 
in Wheeling has taken membership in 
the club, and each has contributed 
$50 to $250 toward its maintenance 
Ohio county is the richest in the state, 
and yet it has never had a boys’ ana 
girls’ corn club. Its interests are 
mainly manufacturing, but the large 
amount of money being put up fer 
prizes will act a great stimulant te 
corn growing there. 
































Common Ailments of Pigs 
L. A. WEAVER, MISSOURI EXPER STA 





The prime essentials to good re- 
sults with pigs are sunshine, exer- 
cise and feed. One of the things 


often giving trouble is scours in the 
young pigs. Scours are usually 
caused by one of four things. Either 
by changing the feed of the sow, 
overfeeding, dirty pens and troughs, 
or exposure of either sow or pigs to 


cold rain or to cold weather in such 
au way that they become chilled. 

The thing to watch especially is 
the feed. Changing from sweet to 
sour milk often causes the trouble, 
as will also the feeding of too much 
protein when the animal is not used 
to it. If the sow is fed too much, 
her milk flow is so stimulated that 
very young pigs will get more than 
they can utilize, thus causing them 
to scour, Pigs should always be in 
dry, clean quarters and be fed in 
clean troughs. They should not be 
allowed to run out in cold rain, or 
allowed to become chilled in any 
way. Sows running through filth 
and then being suckled by pigs, will 
often throw pigs off. 

There are a good many remedies 
for this trouble. The first thing to 
do is to cut down on the sow’'s feed 
and clean up her quarters if they 
need it. A tablespoonful of sulphur 


in the sow’s feed for two days is rec- 


ommended. If sow is given a good 
physic, such as Epsom salts, good 
results will follow. Scalded milk is 
also a good remedy. Each pig may 


be given a good physic such as a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil or epsom salts. 


Charcoal is good. There is also a 
contagious form of scours called 
white scours. The cure is to clean 


and disinfect pens and give physic. 

Thumps often occur in young pigs 
and_is the result of lack of sunshine 
and exercise along wih high feed- 
ing. The remedy is, of course, to 
cut down the sow’s feed and force 
the pigs to take exercise out in the 
sunshine. Thumps also may occur 
in large pigs after they are weaned, 


but when old pigs have it, it is us- 
ually caused by some affection of 
the lungs. 

Piles may be caused by feeding 


too laxative or too constipating diet. 
Eating soft coal, ashes, etc, may 
cause it. Cleanse thoroughly with 
thot water and soap. Using a wash 
made by dissolving one part pow- 
dered alum in 20 parts of water or 
by oiling with ointment made up of 
ichythol one part, vaseline 10 parts, 
fis soothing. In bad cases it may be 
mecessary to take a stitch across the 
anus in order'to keep parts in place. 





Goats Keep Down Sprouts 





A. M. WORDEN, COFFEE COUNTY, TENN 
I was interested in the article by 
rE. S. Walker, January 25 issue of 
this journal on clearing itand, 


and it is a problem for the southern 
farmers as we have many millions of 
acres to clear. It usually costs $1.25 
to $5 per acre for clearing land in 
this section, besides stumping, and 
that depends on the size and number 
of stumps, which usually costs 5 
cents to 25 cents each to remove. I 
do that work at odd times, a little 
at a time. I use dynamite for pull- 
ing the stumps. This splits the 
stump in many pieces, and at the 
same time it subsoils a good piece of 
the land around the stump 


When clearing brushy land, I have 


all the larger stuff cut off and turn 
in angora goats, three to 10 goats 
per acre, depending on the growth 
and the speed I wish the clearing 
done, and I find this a very inexpen- 
sive way to clear the land. In fact, 
the goats are a great profit to me. 


They will eat the shrubs, briars and 


weeds, and fertilize the grass finely. 
We have here the gum, post oak, 
sassafras, hickory, etc, that are hard 


to kill by hand, and they need shrub- 
bing often, but I just introduce An- 
gora Bill and his harem to them, 
and it is as good as done, to the ben- 
efit of the land too. Sheep are good, 
but not nearly as good as the goats 
for shrubbing and clearing. The 
sheep are not nearly as hardy or easy 
to keep. 

















Arsenate of Lead Kills Sheep 


W. A. PRATT, AUGUSTA COUNTY, VA 





Not a great many years ago I had 
an experience in the use of arse- 
nate of lead. I had sprayed an or- 
chard in the early spring, the first 
spray for codling moth, Following 
that the grass grew up. It hap- 
pened that I had a bunch of sheep 
but had a very little place in which 
to run them except in the orchard. 
Before I turned the sheep in I con- 


sulted a friend who has been a suc- 
cessful orchard man, He said, “I 
have made hay and fed my mules 
on it, I used twice as much arse- 
nate of lead as you have, and I! 
think there is not the slighest risk 
in putting your sheep in there.” 
My foreman protested, but I sug- 


turn the sheep in as 
hurt them, 


gested that we 
I thought it would not 


and if it did they were my sheep 
and not his. He said, “Very well,” 
and we put the sheep in. Early next 
morning he phoned me that some 


of those sheep were very sick, four 
or five had died, and he wanted to 
know what to do with them, The 
upshot of it was that before dinner 
that day we had lost 11. We took 
the sheep out. 


I had an opportunity to discuss 


the mattef with a chemist whose 
opinion is that arsenate of lead is 
an imperishable poison. In other 


words, as long as it remains in any 
part of the animal’s stomach, it will 
work to kill. I never turn the sheep 
in my orchards now. 





Our Veterinary Advisor 





All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full address of the inquirer is given. Questions 
intelligently only when complete 
No cure is guar- 


a 
ces. H. Lehnert 
ith agricultural school at Northampton, 


answered 


the 
Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
ever, all inquiries should be addressed to the Veteri- 


nary Department, mn Agriculturist, 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns are efficient for 
many of the common anima! ailments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charlies W. Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year's subscription. 
For immediate advice by mail, $1 should be inclosed. 


Rheumatism—T. F., New Jersey, 
has a horse that has become quite 
stiff in his hind quarters, following a 
cough which he had when he was 
shipped in from the west, It is a some- 
what peculiar case, yet in all proba- 
bility the trouble is of a rheumatic 
nature in any event the; following 
treatment can do no harm. Give him 
a physic of either an ounce of aloes 
or 1% quarts of raw linseed ail and 
2 ounces of turpentine well mixed, on 
an empty stomach in the morning. In 
two or three days begin with a table- 
spoonful of salicylate of soda in the 
feed night and morning, keep this up 
for two weeks, and after a rest of the 
same time, repeat if necessary. While 
treating feed liberally with bran to 
keep the bowels open. 


Trouble with the Spinal Cord—c. 
E. A., Pennsylvania, has a four-year- 
old horse that has imperfect use of 
his hind quarters, he staggers and 
warbles about a great deal when he 
attempts to walk. His general health 
seems to be first class. This condi- 
tion could only follow some trouble 
with the spinal cord, a partial frac- 
ture perhaps from getting cast or in 
being thrown, or there may be a 
growth of some sort that presses on 
the cord. A careful examination may 
reveal the seat of trouble along the 
backbone. If an enlargement or sore 
spot is discovered it should be thor- 
oughly blistered. I know of nothing 
else that can be done, 





Retained Afterbirth—L. W., Mary- 
land, has a cow that. has retained the 
afterbirth, and it appears to be im- 
possible to remove it by hand, As a 
rule, the afterbirth should be removed 
inside of 48 hours, if possible, other- 
wise it begins to decompose, and if 
not taken out in some way it will be 
absorbed into the cow’s blood and 
may cause poisoning. In case it should 
remain more than 48 hours the hand 
should be inserted and all membranes 
within reach carefully removed, then 
wash out the uterus daily with a 
warm 3% solution of creolin, using 3 
feet of smooth %-inch rubber hose 
and a tin funnel. Give a dose of ep- 
som salts, 1 pound or 1% pounds, and 
feed liberally with bran and hay, al- 
lowing no heavy grain whatever, Only 
one skilled in the work should at- 
tempt to remove an afterbirth. 
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Take his Coupon 
lo Your feed Dealer 


To Feed Dealers: Please deliver to any farmer or 


dairyman presenting this coupon as many sacks of 


as he needs with this understanding —he is to feed two 
sacks (200 Ibs.) at our risk. If he is not satisfied with 
the results he will return the unused sacks to you and 
get his money back in full. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. , #787 Gillespie Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








Mr. Dairyman: 


What better proof could we offer you that 


here is a feed that will help you make more money from 
your cows? What better evidence could we give you that Larro- 
feed,the new,complete ready ration is head and shoulders above an 
other dairy feed on the market? We don’t ask you to take our wo 
for this. We don’t ask you to risk one penny. We want you to find out 
for yourself in your own dairy just what it willdo for you. Simply cut 
out this coupon—get your trial sacks from your dealer and try it at our risk. 
No matter what feed you are using now, you ——_ can’t afford to pass 
this offer by. If Larro-feed does what we claim—if it proves a big money- 
maker for you—then we both gain. Butif it fails you are not out even 
one penny. The burden of the proof is on us. 


Yo 427, 


is an exceptionally high grade, complete, 

ready dairy ration, containing on, choice 

Cottonseed Meal, Gluten Feed, stillers’ 

Grains, Bran, Middlings and Dried Beet Pulp. No 

weed seeds, screenings, oat hulls, oat 

clippings, mill sweepings or corn cobs. 

We guarantee it to be Always the 
Same—Always Good. 


The coupon gives you a 


splendid ey to try 
thi eed without risk. 
if Larro-feed reallyis so much 
better than othe feeds you 
want to know it quick for 
the sake of your profits. If it 
po ie lose nothing. Thou- 
sands of fy go 
ing this offer and learning 
first hand about the wonder- 
ful, new, ready ration. 
We want you to do the same. 
Better cut out the above cou- 
Pe NOW before you forget it. 
ake it to your feed dealer. If 
he doesn't happen to have Larro- 
feed in stock he will get it for you 
Roomotiy. Don't take asubstitute. 
Write us for large, free sample. 


The Larrowe Milling Co. 


1717 Giiespie Gide. § DETROIT, 














a permanent position for you - 


This work pays and is pleasant besides 
You become expert at once, because we 


give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction, 


Accept this proposition and do your 
share a you w make money—big 


money, too; jin addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no fake promises; no gmisrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company With 
over seventy years of square dealing 


Write apiekly— now today. because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 


—addresg, 

















Cures 2! Bunches, 


spavins, windpuffs, thoroughpin, swelling of the 
Se rat goto Boas 


AGENCY BUREAU 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York, N. Y. 


315 Fourth Ave. 








money 





your as post. 
ean y you, 
for total Detele — prupald. 
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THE MODERN GARDEN 


with its long, narrow rows that ire thor- 
ough and constant working,M UST havetools 
that are easy to adjust and operate: that sow, and 
cultivate perfectly. Many farmers who have steam 
~~ = a d X'clephone a are eS old-fashioned 


Seed Drills and 
Wheel Hoes 


save halftime. make bigger and better crops, 
The view shows one of 38 combinations trom $2.50 to 
$12,00—our No. 6 Combined will sow in continuous 
4 rows or in hills, cultivate, weed, hoe, ridge, open 
furrows, etc. Parts changed quickly, Can pur- 
chase in simplest form and add to as needed. 
-_ op ‘our dealer to show these tools and write 
or new booklet, ‘Gardening With Mod- 
“= Tools,"" We make full line of potato 
machiaes,sprayers for al 
° Ba 


404 





$10,000 Backs, 


this portab w. Guarantee r—mone’ 

refunded — Trotane paid both ways aoe ustac- 

tory. You can easily earn $10 a day witha a 
HERT: 


is low 23 $10 
sawing all kinds of neighbors’ —_ 
ber. Strictl, 


mediately machine starts. Only $10 
eaw to which ripping table can be 
added. Write for catalogue. 








MUTUAL BUGGIES are recognized everywhere as 

standard—proven the best. best. Only i line guaranteed for 

§ seats Sold i direct cattin out middlemen's profits 

and saving y on each buggy. 

td Fi9e Model Retails 

$29.50 ot655.00 
‘bot Price on request. 

Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with automobile top. Also Surreys, agons, 
Farm Wagons,’ Farm etc. All at lowest 
wholesale cor ete sd on approval—Guaran- 
teed toplease or your m money back. 


MUTUAL HARNESS is the best on ber 


Rie Neg 








Reference— 
8.111, Nat'l. 
Single buggy harness 3 
per act up; double, $14.10 


ices. 
fiutwal Carriage & Harness M' 
tation 42C, East St. Lou 8, ii. 
“or Dedonente 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








GALVANIZED or PAINTED 
ROOFINGS at MILL PRICES 


We manufacture all styles of Metal 
Rocfing and Siding. Quality guaranteed. 
We can save you money. Write us today. 


The Sykes Metal Lath & Roof- 
ing Company Niles, Ohio 








Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using —_ low down 





saves high lifting, lighten 

draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 

don't loosen —wheels don't «iry out or rot, 

Write aly yas book on Wagons and Wheels. 
Wheel Ce., 


2 Eim Street, Quincy, ti, 


: 


= 
> 








Uncle Sam Is Best Employer; 


pay is high and sure; hours short; places 

permanent; promotions regalar; vacations 

wih ; thousands of vacancies every 

month ; all ds of pleasant work every- 
where; no layoffs; no pull needed ; common 

education sufficient. Special money back 
mrantee if you write today for bouklet 
935. IT IS FAxE 


LEARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 























16 NEW BULBS FOR 20 CTS. 


New Yellow Calla, 


jelianti, a most showy 

flower likeCosmos. Tubers 

make a fine winter vegetable 
cooked like asparagus. 

4 ‘Giadiolus New Hybrids. 
6 Shamrec a 


Fine Saapes everblooming. 
These 16 Bulbs are all new 
ond extra oak We mail them 


‘egetable Seeds, Bulbs and rare 
new Fruits /ree Saas — apply. We 
the largest Agi 





LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 





AMONG 
FARMERS 


Prizes for Delaware Fair 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, 





DEL 


The list of special premiums to be 
offered at the Delaware state fair next 
September is growing steadily, and the 
association hopes that by the time 
the premium list goes to press it will 
have grown to exceed all former offer- 
ings, and make it more attractive 
than ever in the history of the fair. 
Coleman du Pont oeffrs $100 in cash 
divided into $10 prizes for the 

number of blue ribbons won 
in various departments. W. Atlee 
EFurpee offers a prize for the largest 
exhibit of vegetables grown from 
Burpee'’s seeds and shown at the fair. 

At a public sale of Roger Williams 
near Middletown last week one cow 
sold for $165 and yearling for 
$155. Twelve head of milch cows 
averaged more than $123 each, which 
is said to be the highest prices ever 
realized in that section for this num- 
ber of cattie, With high prices offered 
for butter dairymen are finding it 
more profitable to sell milk in the 
form of butter. They say they can 
make more money from a gallon of 
milk by making butter than using the 
skim milk to fatten hogs. 

Many farmers are up in 
the passage of the game 
prohibits residents of the 
gunning without a license, 
will have no more privilege 
residents. 

That there will be 
to revive the peach industry in this 
section is evidenced by the fact that 
many of the fruit growers who here- 
tofore were forced to pull out their 
trees on account of diseases have 
learned to battle with the pests and 
are planning to set out extensive or- 
chards this year. 

Frank Moore, one of the 
well as one of the most 

growers in the county, 

chased a gasoline tractor to work his 
vineyards. He has a large acreage 
of grapes and states they netted’ him 
about $200 an acre last season. 

The passage of a law is 
urged before the present session of 
the general assembly to compel all 
heavy wagon owners to use nothing 
less than a 4-inch tire and to show 
lights at night. 
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Prizes for Fruit Growers 
SYLVANUS VAN AKEN 
fruit growers took 
the eastern meeting 
state fruit growers’ 
recently at Pough- 
Hepworth & Son of 
Marlboro took first prize on best 
box of Baldwin, first on box of New- 
town, first on best plate of Jonathan, 
first on plate of Roxbury, first on 
plate of York Imperial, second on 
plate of Sutton, second on plate of 
Yellow Newtown, second on plate of 
of Yellow Newton, second on plate of 
Black Gilliflower, also fifst prize on 
largest and best display of apples. 

Graham Hurd & Son of Clinton- 
dale took first on box of Greening, 
second on box of Baldwin, third on 
plate of Baldwin. Frank Dumser of 
Esopus took third on box of New- 
town. Charles Taber of Milton took 
first on plate of five varieties 
for cooking, first on best plate of 
Black Gilliflower. Second on largest 
and best display, third on plate of 
five varieties for market d. R 
Clark & Son of Milton took first on 
plate of five varieties for dessert, first 
on plates cf King, Spitzenburg, Hub- 
bardston and Golden Russet. Second 
on best plate of five varieties for 
market, third on plates of McIntosh, 
Westfield and Yellow Newtown. J. W. 
Weaver & Son of Highland took first 
on plate of Rhode Island Greening 
and first on Yellow Belleflower. Sec- 
ond on plate of King and also Win- 
ter Banana, third on plate of North- 
ern Spy and also Ben Davis. U. L. 
Mackey of Marlboro took first on 
Plates of Grimes, Stark and Sutton. 
Second on Rhode Island Greening, 
Jonathan, Golden Russet, Westfield 
and York Imperial. 

Farmers institutes have been held 
at Walkill, Plattekill, Stone Ridge 
and Lake Katrine; this will complete 
the work in the county for this win- 
ter. A. J. Nicoll of Delhi was the 
conductor Mr Nicoll is a dairyman, 
and through the cow testing 
ciations has been’ instrumental in 
promoting the dairy interests of the 
state He is an active member of 
several agricultural organizations, 
and an experienced speaker at farm- 
ers’ meetings. He was assisted by 
Lowell Roudebush of New Rich- 
mond, ©. Mr Roudenbush is a gen- 
eral farmer, but gives particular at- 
tention to fruit growing and stock 
raising. 
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of the chamber of com- 


merce of Kingston City in regard to 
rural free delivery has been called 
and after some debate the chamber 
resolved that the chair appoint a 
committee to take up the matter of 
rural free delivery starting from 
Kingston. Ten men who were fish- 
ing through the ice at Ellenville 
were arrested recently by game pro- 
tectors while they were on the ice. 
They were charged with fishing for 
trout, but the men claimed they were 
fishing for suckers. Three of the 10 
were released before leaving the ice. 
The remaining seven went before a 
justice of the peace when two of the 
men confessed judgment in civil ac- 
tions for $10 each and were given 30 
days in which to pay the judgment. 
The remaining pleaded guilty to a 
charge of violating Section 255 of the 
game law, and were fined $10 each. 
Later sentence was suspended. Ellen- 
ville people, who are acquainted with 
the stream, say that there are not 
more than fifty trout in it, and even 
these will disappear unless fisher- 
men are allowed to catch the suck- 
ers in the stream, which destroy the 
trout 
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New Jersey will soon have a bu- 
reau of animal industry, like that in 
Pennsylvania. This bureau will com- 
prise as members the president of 
the state board of health, the pres- 
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Woman Sevdias Poultry Trade 


MBS E. M. KIES, MICHIGAN 


I began poultry keeping with very 
little knowledge of business in gen- 
eral, about the same as most farm- 
ers’ wives, who like myself find a 
great gap between a high school edu- 
cation and the practical work on the 
farm. For a few years only common 
stock with an occasional pure-bred 
male to help in size and vigor was 
the hight ef my ambition. 

But one day I awoke to 
that I was getting into a rut. 
a postofficce order made me nervous, 
and a business letter hastily dictated 
by the man of the house upset me. 
It looked as if I was soon to be good 
for nothing but to cook and wait on 
hired help, and be unable to look af- 
ter my own interests if I should be 
left alone. 

I bought a trio of fowls of a noted 
breeder and advertised eggs, and a lit- 
tle later sold eggs and stock. I soon 
had business letters of my own to 
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Good for Business or Pleasure on Anybody’s Farm 


To the rider of a motor cycle there {is a feeling akin to 
of his favorite horse—a zest and pleasure found’in no other form of 
Motor cycle use is not confined to the 
the farmer has also found 
Long ago the motor cycle 
rapid strides in this country. 
shock-absorbing devices and automobile 


driver 
locomotion. 
carrier or merchant; 
cheapest of mounts. 
and France; it is 
country roads, plenty of power, 
construction make for an even 
left behind in the adoption of the 


now making 


ident and secretary of the state board 
of agriculture and the husbandman 
of the state experiment station, with 
a graduate veterinarian as executive 
or head, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Under the new order of 
things, the discovery of disease 
among horses or in a herd of cattle 
will be reported to the bureau. The 
officers will order inspection and 
treatment without interfering with 
the working of any other depart- 
ments. 

During February, Inspector Charles 
MeNabb and his assistants tested 48S 
cows hefore entrance into the state 
and 290 were after entering. Only 11 
reached and were slaughtered. Eigh- 
teen head of incoming cattle were 
condemned in tests made outside the 
State. Appraisemerts of native cat- 
tle slaughtered total #2S36. 

Dr R,. B. Fitz-Randolph, chief of 
the division of food and drugs of the 
state board of health, recommends 
that all small slaughterhouses in 
the state be abolished and slaugh- 
tering of animals for food be con- 
eentrated in large county and muni- 
cipal abattoirs. He declares that the 
inspections of his department for the 
past year showed that in New Jersey 
much meat is not fit for food, and 
he believes large centralized slaugh- 
terhouses could be more easily reg- 
ulated. 

When it 
results from 
beat Samuel T. 
en has charge 


actual 
hard, to 


comes to getting 
farming, it is 
Atchley, who as ward- 

of the farm con- 
nected with the state hospital for the 
insane near Trenton. During the 
past year the total value of the farm 
products was placed at $30,692. Ex- 
penses in connection with the farm 
management totaled $22,278, leaving 
a balance of $8414 profit. The gar- 
den. products were valued at S9587 
and the cost of production was $5824, 
leaving a balance of $3713.; Thus the 
total profit from the farm and gar- 
den amounted to $12,128. 
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to his needs and pleasures, 
most of .my 
sometimes 
and. no 
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I had 
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and to make the 
head and hands, for 
were chickens to ship 
make crates or drive 
express office but yours truly. 
to make the crates, and some 
were neither round nor square, but the 
bird always got to its destination all 
right. Brushing up against outside 
interests did me a world of good, and 
I learned to fix my pure-bred eggs 
when by chance they went to market 
so they would not be sold for hatch- 
ing. If I killed any chickens I weighed 
them at home. 1 learned not! to 
change eggs with Tom Dick and 
Hatry. At first I was charged exorbi- 
tant rates by express companies and 
taken in by parties who ordered C O 
D and then kicked on price. I learned 
in a dear school, but it did me good, 
guickened my.wits, and kept: me from 
stagnation. In the meantime, instead 
of getting the blues, 1 got a new rug 
for my parlor, a nice contribution for 
the missionary society and a few. 
cloth*s for myself as I went along. 
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Farm Rental is no more. degen- 
erate in principle than is the owner- 
ship of a building by one man and 
occupancy by another, the tenant in 
some way having paid the owner a 
fair value for its use. We have de- 
plored tenantry and prayed for the day 
when prosperity would again come to 
the open country and the owner 
would become the occupant of the 
land. I venture to prophesy that that 
millenium- will never come. | Further- 
more, tenantry may increase. Ten- 
antry leaves a be‘ taste, not because 
the thing itself is wrong, but because 
it has dev:'o~ 1 through unfortunate 
causes.-—-|Deaa H. E. Cook. 
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PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 


; All Steel Triple Power Stump 
Puller pulls an acre of stumps aday 
—increases the value of your 

land 100%. Makes room for 





DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING 


Every year individual threshing is becoming more 
popular. More grain better cleaned and no dan- 
rous delay waiting for merchant thresher. Our 
uhar Rake Separator is especially designed 
for producing thorough service at minimum 
Operating expense. Fewest possible parts, runs 
smooth and regular, every provision for clean 
threshing of all grains. We earnestly solicit in- 
~ vestigation. Farquhar Threshers stand all tests, 
Three styles—20 to 40 inch cylinders. Also Saw 

Mills, Engines, Boilers, Gas Engines. 

Write fer new catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 504, York, Pa. 








w of my City 
ibator. Many are doing this right along. The 


United States govermmentis wa 201,840 
City users. Make Sure ®& Success 


Werid’s 

140-Ege Incubator 

Double cases all over; 
wiating, Bost 1u0-chick’ hot-water 









any price are 
Better. Satisfaction ga 
‘Writefor book today or send price 
mow and gave time. Address 


Bolle Cityineubetor Co. , Boi 147, Racine, 


WANTED! 


The Johnsons want your mame and address t 
send you their 1913 Old Tru Book Free, 
SOMNSON has started 
400,000 others to bi — 
try success. He will start 
too. Write your pos- 
tal now—get Johnson's 
price and big fine book. 
dehuson, Incabator Mas 
Clay Center, Neb. 





























Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-tred poultry for 1915, large, 
many pages of poultry facts. 70 varietivs iilustrat- 
ed and described. Incubwtors and brooders, low 
price of steck and eggs for batching. A perfect 
guide te all poultry raisers. Send 10 cents today. 


B.H. GREIDER, Bex 56, Rheems. Ps. 


Pure-Bred 
55 BREEDS -------=-~. 
Geese, Turkeys, 
Doss "Send Se tor —_ Poultry book 
e mi 
Incubator Catalog and Price List. 
H.M. HINIKER, @ Mankato, Minn. 















PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


LAND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with in season. 
Send 2c for my valuable ie 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1913. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box645 Freeport, fl. 





EPAY 5604 MONTHSALARY 
‘= 50% spminoriELD, uNots 





Poultry Paper 44-124 page peri- 

odical, upto date; 

tells all you want to know about care 

and management of poultry for pleasure 
it: four months for 10 cents. 


or profi 
Poultry Advocate, Dept. 35., Syracuse, N. Y 
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Care of Young Turkeys 


F. W. KAZMEIER, ORANGE COUNTY, N ¥ 





When turkey hens care for their 
eggs they make their nests -ofi the 
ground. If the poults are hatched 
by chicken hens the eggs should be 
dampened twice each w.-k with luke- 
warm water. Before I practiced 
this rule I always had poor hatches 
but since have always had very good 
hatches. I have found that when 
I use a chicken hen for hatching the 
turkey eggs must be turned a little 
each day, because the chicken hen 
does not do it properly to turkey 
have also 


eggs. This tast fact I 

found to help get off a good hatch, 
when a chicken then is used for 
hatching. It takes 26 days to hatch 


turkey eggs. 

When the hatch is over I dust the 
poults and the hen carefully with 
road dust and a little sulphur, and 
place them in confinement, out of 
which the hen can get but the turks 
not. A board 6 inches high will 
keep the little poults confined for 
the first few days. I also dust them 
once a week, until they are large 
enovgh to do it themselves. This is 
necessary because vermin is the young 
turkeys greatest enemy. 

The young turkeys, when hatched 
by a turkey hen, are fed by the 
mother, who picks up *.e food and 
gives it to them. A poult looks up, 
not n, for its food. Therefore, 
when the eggs are hatched by chick- 
en hens, it is necessary to teach the 
young turkeys where to find the food. 
This-is how I do it? I place the feed 
on a tin shingle or a trough, then 
hold some cf the food in ‘line with 
the poult’s eye. After the little fel- 
low has seen ar ~ eaten some of it he 
will show all the rest how to do it. 
Soon the. whole brood learn how. 

I have lost scarcely any by my 
method of feeding and none from 
improper feeding. -Here is my ra- 
tion: Boiled eggs, dufch cheese, 
bread and milk: sq »ezed dry, oat- 
meal scalded and squeezed dry, to- 
gether wth wheat and buckwheat 
screenings. I add to this beef scrap, 
or finely chopped meat, every day or 
two. When the podults are large 
enough to hop over a 6-inch board, 
I allow them to follow their mother 
in search of food. On wet mornings 
and rainy days they they are kept 
confined. I always feed them in the 
coop which they are taught to use 
as a roosting coop later on. 


Successful Poultry Plant 


D. H. WATTS, PENNSYLVANIA 





In Schuylkill county is one of the 
few profitable egg plants of 1500 lay- 
ing hens. The proprietor, J. H. 
Shrope, is an ex-teacher and dairy- 
man. One of the flocks .now occu- 
pies the vacated dairy stable, which 
has been altered and fitted for their 
needs. Mr Shrope’s aim is the secur- 
ing of the highest possible production 
of fine, uniform eggs the year through. 
For that purpose he uses the White 
Leghorn, Except for hatching pur- 
poses, he gets the heavy winter yield 
from pullets. Eggs of. yearling hens 
are used for hatching. 

In a splendid and practical talk 
before the farmers’ institution at his 
town he gave the“chief factors lead- 
ing to financial success as work, con- 
stant care and an abundance of 
wholesome food, wet and dry. He 
bétlieves that some moist meals are an 
incentive to greater consumption of 
food. 

Mr Shrope is not a champion of any 
particular form of poultry house or 
fads ahd frills. He has been in the 
business for 15 years, knows the 
points of a hen and the essentials of 
successful poultry husbandry. As a 
business man he wisely places his fine 
fresh eggs on the Philadelphia mar- 
ket that recognizes the merits of his 
output. 

When asked if pquitry keeping is a 
good way to get rich his reply was 
that it is no easy road to wealth or 
a “get-rick-quick” scheme, but when 
embarked in with one old hen and 
an investment in a sitting of eggs, the 
owner and the flock developing to- 
gether, there is some hope of attain- 
ing a pleasant and comfortable living, 
but not by one bound from the novice 
to the expert and large bank account. 





Pruning Alone will not cause bush 
fruits to produce profitable crops. In 
addition they must have spring cul- 
tivation and fertilization, if they are 
to be profitable. 


THE POULTRY YARD . 
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STAY PUT. tssxcx3 

CYPRESS posts SoS 
Here we are again, Mr. Farmer, with another 
preachment on Cyj@ess, ‘‘The Wood Eternal.’’ I€ 
we had less faith in the stuff we should not keep 
dinning it at you; but we know whereof we speak, 
and would have you know. It isto youradvantage— 
it’s dollars to you—to get the Cypress microbe into 
your thinking system and the Cypress fence post into 
your business system. If you will but give this 
lumber a try-out, you’re certain to become a 
buyer, steady, of Cypress and that’s what we 
want. We are not working for to-day alone; 
there will be Cypress a-plenty, after you and 
we are dead and the Cypress you put in will 
be on the i long years after our grandchil- 


dren are dead—so don’t get the idea that we 
are trying to ‘“‘unload” something on you if a hurry. 


(See description in text below) 


FENCE POSTS DON’T ROT?—WHAT! 


That is, Cypress fence posts have other things to do than to rot—and do the 


other things first—contrary to the habits of most woods, Some ts seem born 
to decay, but Cypress fence posts prefer to stand where set, hold a nail or wire 
staple, and “‘stay put’’ for all time. Witness the ‘‘endurance test’’ at New 
Orleans, La. About the year 1800 WATER MAINS were laid in that city made 
of Cypress logs with 5-inch holes bored lengthwise. These were coupled with 
sho eavy iron tubes. -A few years ago these logs were replaced by a more 
modern and capacious system, when, lo, the Cypress logs were found sound and 
bearty, after a century of service in the —, earth. Theiron connections were 
rusted out beyond redemption. The same kind of Cypress for every building or 
“‘odd job’”’ need you have around the ranch, may be bought from your nearest 
lumber yard. If not write us, and we'll find you a live dealer. 


BOARD FENCE STYLISH 


The old board fence always was the handsomest and best, fence, and it is 
coming back into style. Woven wire is all right, but it doesn’t pretty-up” the 
pase any. No boards last like Cypress, and you._may get them free from 

not holes. They are stiff, strong and enduring. Enduring and then some. 


Acquainted. With the Cypress Pocket Library Yet? 


If you're interested in SHINGLES ask us for Vol, 7; if in SIDING 
send for Vol.9. Vol.1 tells you much about the wood—in fact it's the 
U. S. Govt. Report in full. _An Jnvestment Guide worth while. 


SHIP IN THE COUPON! 














within the nezt..........da78 
and would like to have at onge: 
««+«e« Vol, 1, U. 8, Govt. Report. 

«-----Vol. 7. on Oypress Shingles. 
ocvase Vol, 22. on Silos and Tanks, 

Also put me on tho list for 

--+ee-Vol.20, on “Farm Lumber Needs” 
&......Vol, %, “Siiort Cute to Good Farm 
Oarpentry’’ (with free planeand worki 
drawings) to come as soon a@ prin’ 
(No cost or obligations on me.) 





























FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butfer fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your deaier. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtutes of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them a trial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 


write us his name and address. 
Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 














125 Egg Incubator and Brooder =" $4 Q) 
pay ou ? If ordered together 
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Barn Plans and 


pages. 6x7 inches, ClOth .-recesevredeee 


E JUDD COMP, 
Qshland Bidg., 315 4th Ave. New York 
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Another graft almost got stopped. 
We refer to dead.and_ worthless 
seeds sent to farm- 
ers as. political sop 
to congressmen’s ru- 
ral constituents, The 
United States senate rejected that 
part of the appropriation bill which 
provides for free seeds, The entire 
country rejoiced! But alas, at the 
last moment the graft was restored 
to the bill. Not only would there 
have been a saving of more than a 
quarter of a million dollars but a 
huge saving in the postoffice depart- 
ment. For years this journal has 
fought this. appropriation. Not only 
should this foolishness be stopped 
but also the public document 
steal. This last is as bad as 
free seeds. The millions of tons of 
useless speeches, bulletins, reports 
and such things would astonish the 
average citizen if he knew the ex- 
pense connected with the prepara- 
tion, printing, paper, mailing, hired 
clerks employed from start to finish. 
It reeks with expense from _ begin- 
ning to end. Let us hope the new 
congress will stop both of these 
wastes, 


Free Seed and 
Free Speeches 


a 


Why not establish a department of 
markets at every agricultural college? 
True, all of them 
in a desultory 
way have at- 
tempted to cover 
the problems involved in the distri- 
bution of farm, garden and orchard 
products, as well as the disposition of 
live stock. It has never. however, 
been taken up in a large way. It is 
difficult to handle, but proportionate- 
ly vital. The agricultural colleges 
have devoted their energies to prob- 
lems of production, with little 
thought as to the final disposition of 
what the farmer raises. Production, 
of course, is important. But what is 
the use of growing and handling big 
crops, if the net profit is no greater, 
and sometimes even smaller, than in 
handling a small output? Why is it 
that the agricultural college people 
have never given this the proper at- 
tention? All of these matters will be 





Marketing Should 
Be Studied 


threshed out at the big conference in 
Chicago April 8-10, which was so 
fuily treated in our last issue, and its 
program appears in this number. 
Every phase of the marketing prob- 
lem will be considered, and it up 
to the agricultural college people to 
come forward with some suggestions 
as to exactly how they may help in 
this tremendous undertaking. Col- 
lege professors are notoriously un- 
businesslike and lacking in commer- 
cial experience, Farmers can -never 
depend on the agricultural college to 
organize or operate their marketing 
associations, but more study of the 
theory and practice of the business 
side of farming should be a feature 
in every agricultural college. 


is 





Tener’s Needless Slap 


Governor Tener of Pennsylvania 
did not help his party or his-—own 
fortunes when he slapped the grange, 
because of the request to_appoint a 
grange representative on tHe com- 
mission to study farm finance in 
Europe. The grange is the great 
agricultural organization in Pennsyl- 
vania; Governor Tener is the state 
executive for all the people, farm- 
ers as well city men. It is his 
duty to consult with the farm forces 
in making his appointments, on mat- 
ters concerning farm legislation. 
Even if he deliberately decided to 
ignore farmers, it was out of place to 
sneer at them and to cast reflections 
upon them. When a governor says 
that the farmer escapes his just 
share of taxation, particularly a 
Pennsylvania governor, he is show- 
ing his ignorance and his unfitness 
for office in the most striking way. 

No governor has a right or can 
afford to insult farming citizens, or 
any organization of an agricultural 
nature with which they are con- 
nected. When Governor Tener ap- 
pointed Bigelow head of the de- 
partment of highways, he entered the 
mire which can never be removed 
from his reputation. And think 
of it; he aspires to be Pennsylvania’s 
choice for the United States senate! 
By political alignment he might have 
achieved this ambition. The slap 
that he has given farmers and the 
insults he has heaped upon the 
grange should him forever 
from further political office. He 
Seems not to understand the little 
niceties of honor. and respect due 
the electorate of his state. 
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Tuberculin Test in Ohio 


Ohio farmers are much wrought up 


law requiring the 
application of the tuberculin test to 
the cattle of that state. This is the 
intent of the Cook bill, introduced by 
Veterinarian Cook of Cincinnati. Cook 
wants to provide a lot of jobs for the 
students graduating from his and 
other veterinary schools of the state. 
This Cook bifl provides a veterinarian 
for each county, who shall receive 
$1800 a year, with necessary assistants 
at $1400. Under the bill it will be 
very easy to spend a half million dol- 
lars in salaries and expenses for these 
veterinary grafters. It is jobs like 
these that increase the tax bills, that 
annoy a legitimate farm business and 
that cause good people to lose 
spect for officials and other so-called 
agricultural leaders. 

Tuberculosis is to be fought and 
wiped out, if possible. It will be 
brought about, however, through edu- 
cation and agitation for :mprovement, 
and not by legislating cow doctors in- 
to stalls at the public trough. Why 
Ohio wants to take up tuberculin af- 
ter other states have tried it and 
have, or are planning to, abandon it, 
is one of the riddles we cannot under- 
stand. Here is an opportunity for the 
disgusted farmer to take his pen in 
hand and write his senator at Colum- 
bus, his representative and his gov- 
ernor as to his disgust of a measure 
of this kind. However, all of us must 
be fair with the legislative leaders in 
Ohio and with the administration. 
They are not behind this measure. 
When Cook found the agricultural 
committee looked with disfavor upon 
his measure, he had his bill referred 
to the committee on sanitation, of 
which he is chairman. Of course, 
this measure will not be enacted into 


over the proposed 


re- 


law on its merits, but the ways of the 
grafters are so manifold and so secre- 
tive that it is wise to be on the watch 
all the time. Therefore, watch this 
man Cook and his state job bill. 


What Feuer Really Want 


An investigation that was not pub- 
lished by the department of agricul- 
ture confirmed what we have often as- 
serted. Several men were employed 
to walk across country through the 
middle, central, western and south- 
ern states. Their job was to call on 
each farmer, ask him certain ques- 
tions, and report what was said. The 
result was that by an overwhelming 
majority the farmers reported that 
the greatest and most efficient help 
they received was from the agricul- 
tural press. Many of them spoke 
enthusiastically of the one or more 
agricultural journals to which they 
were regular subscribers. Com para- 
tively few farmers obtained or read 
the “pub docs’ issued by state or 
federal departments of agriculture or 
officials. The number of farmers was 
very small who said they got any 
particularly direct benefit from the de- 
partment. A large number reported 
they were interested in and benefited 
by the work of their state agricul- 
tural college and experiment station. 

The grand total of the investigation 
testifies to the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the farm press, relative to 
these other agricultural agencies. 
This is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that the farm press 
is self-sustaining, receives no pap or 
privilege, and pays postage as do 
other periodicals and newspapers. On 
the other hand, national and state 
agencies for promoting agriculture 
cost upward of $200,000,000 a year, 
not to mention free postare and 
other pap. 

In view of this fact, how mag- 
nificent the work and usefulness 
of the agricultural press! The way in 
which the farm papers are now work- 
ing together to promote reform in 
farm finance, marketing and distri- 
bution is an example of the co-opera- 
tive spirit that farmers’ generally 
should display. 
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Tt is high time 
talking about the high cost 
Farm produce _ is 
down 22% on the 
average compared 
to a year ago. This 
is the mean of official figures of farm 
values all over the United States. 
Blind to this fact, the magazines and 
daily papers continue to inflame con- 
sumers against the producing farm- 
ers. Those publications are very 
eager to get the farmers’ money but 
seem to delight in working against 
their interests. If wages had gone 
down one-fifth, or if railroad rates 
had likewise declined, or if middle- 
men’s charges had been reduced 
22%, or if the cost of administering 
the public business in local, county, 
state and national governments had 
been cut one-fifth,-or if consumers 
had simplified their living and econ- 
omized to a corresponding extent, 
there would be no grounds for any crit- 
icism whatever. Certainly the farmer 
has borne his share, by reason of 
the decline of 22% in the average 
value of his products. To still hold 
him responsible for the high cost of 
living, as some of the daily newspa- 
pers are disposed to do, is adding in- 
sult to injury. 





consumers quit 
of food. 


Generous 
Burden Bearers 





Raising apples on bonds is less 
satisfactory than growing them on 
trees; the harvest is 
green people rather 
than ripe fruit. Doubt- 
less -good fruit can be 
grown in the west, perhaps almost 
as good as that produced in the east. 
But why apparently sane people 
should deliberately set aside their 
sanity and invest in far-off orchards 
they have never seen, and in whose 
management they have no _ voice, 
would pass our belief did we not 
know they do this very thing. [If 
it is apples rather than bonds and 
paper shares one wants, why ship 
money 3000 miles away when surer 
opportunities for profit exist here 
in the east? One of the 
most significant facts connec- 


Apples and 
Finance 


in 


. 80 


tion with orchard investments 
is that eastern fruit growers 
neither leave their orchards to go 
west nor do they send their money 
to the west to finance western ora 
chard schemes. No; they invest 
their money at home and stay with 
the orchard to see that it yields, 
“some. tenfold, some an hundred« 
fold.” And coincident with all this, 
some well posted people insist legiti« 
mate orchard propositions are being 
overdone east well as west 


It is high time that growers and 
shippers of perishable products secure 
adequate re« 
Better Refrigeration frigerator car 
Needed facilities. Now 
that fruit grow< 
ers in western New York have scored 
a victory with respect to transporta< 
tion it is highly important they follow, 
up their advantage by working with 
fruit growers in other sections to se< 
cure better cars. Cars used in the east 
are distinctly inferior to those used by, 
western railways for forwarding Cali¢ 
fornia perishable products to easter 
markets. They should be replaced by, 
better ones, Horticultural societies 
should iead in the movement to have 
necessary improvements made. For 
their own best interests they should 
work in conjunction with shippers’ 
and receivers’ organizations to secure 
legislation to increase the scope of 
public service commissions to include 
transit refrigeration methods, charges, 
etc, and render decisions when neces< 
sary. Therefore, the sooner and thd 
more vigorously fruit growers, ship- 
pers and receivers line up against 
present inferiority the better for them- 
selves and for ultimate consumers. 
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Other states may well emulate the 
example of New Jersey with re- 
spect to the canned 
goods’ industry. The 
aim of New Jersey to 
earn a reputation for 
putting up the best .canned goods, 
both with respect to quality and full 
measure, is to be highly commended 
both in itself and for its hoped-for 
effect upon the industry in other 
States. In accordance with the new 
canning law the state board of health 
is planning a campaign of inspection 
and supervision whereby sanitary 
conditions in and around factories 
will be made to conform to specified 
regulations. The canned goods must 
also méet legal conditions as to 
quality and quantity. This appears 
to be common sense, It is not ask- 
ing more than the best canning fac- 
tories in all states already insist 
upon. The undesirables will have to 
tune up, shut up, or play up, as they 
should, 


New Jersey 
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Did you read that illustrated story, 

in our household pages last week, 

about the co-opera<« 

No More tive rural laundry? 

Blue Mondays That idea has been 

advocated repeatedly 

this magazine. Good to see it 

successfully carried out. Why 
in every rural neighborhood? 


by 
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“T want one-twentieth of the in- 
come of every man, woman and child 
to put into the accou- 
trements of war.’ So 
says the kaiser to his 
German subjects. The 
proposed confiscation is over and 
above the horrible burden of taxes 
now borne by these people. Natu- 
rally they resent the proposition, and 
failed to subscribe for the 100 mil- 
lion of German government bonds of- 
fered last week ‘as the first installment 
of five times as much for extra war 
outfit. No wonder money is tight in 
Germany and that the war scare is 
on. But can we in the United States 
criticize, since nearly 70 cents out of 
every dollar of national expenditures 
are for war, past, present or future? 
That’s pretty nearly the ratio of loss 
between the producers’ 35 cents and 
the consumers’ dollar, leaving 65 cents 
for expenses in between. 


Fire Eaters 
World Around 





Nasturtium as a salad has no equal. 
Tender leaves, buds and flowers iff 
sandwiches are delicious. 





Currants succeed very well in par- 
tial shade. For this reason they can 
be grown in back yards, even when 
shade trees are present 
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over all other ready roofing 
is apparent to anyone who 
uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface which needs na 
painting. 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, economical, 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 
wherever fopoutes meets pick, Deiat 
eat-proof, durable. 
fings and ell exposed iron and w 
Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York Chicago prnlledeiphie 2 Boston 


Cleveland tsburgh 
Cincinnati x 
Bones = finneapofis 


or superiority of Amatite 
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Husk When You Please 


No need of waiting for the custom 
man. Use a 


Rumely- Adams Husker 


and husk when — fodder is right. No 
extra men to Simply attach an 


8 h.p. Rumely-Olds Engine 


and g¢t the cheapest power. It is a sim- 
ple, strong, well built engine -steady run- 
ning, adjusts instantly under any load. 
It will do your hueking when you want 
it done—and you can use it for a hun- 
dred other jobs. Any size or style. 
Portable, stationary or skid-mounted. 
W rite for Data a Bost, No. 344, 0n the Rumely- 
Olds Engine, and ud vormetion about the Rumely- 
Hasker, We pill 
Je fo answer any inquires. Ask 
the name of our nearest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 




















Huber 
Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 
The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull three 
or four plows under ordinary conditions. It is 
also well adapted to orchard work, being low 
and short so that it passes under the branches 
and can be turned in short space. 
The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is, made for big 
work. Most economical motor power for 
modern farming. Does the biggest day's work 


plowing at the lowest cost. It is also a fine 
power for all kinds of belt work. 


Ask for catalog, giving detailed 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center St., MARION, OHIO 
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CASH os BAGS 


Turn them into money. We buy them in ong 
quantity, sound or torn, ata liberal orice ama 
pay the freight. Write for particulars. Refer- 
ence: Citizen’s Bank 

751 BROADWAY, SUFFALS, fH. Y, 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., 
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Your Colors, Mr Huson! 

We ask Mr Huson, 
missioner of agricuiture of New York, 
if he is aware of the unpopularity of 
the two measures that have been pro- 
posed taxing feeds and fertilizers sold 
in his state. As commissioner of agri- 
culture, he is the state leader of all 
governmental matters that pertain to 
agricultural affairs of the Empire 
state. We ask him if he does not 
think it is his duty to transmit to the 
legislature the injustice of these two 
measures. We _ respectfully suggest 
that he tell the legislative leaders that 
these bills will take from the pockets 
of New York farmers at least a mil- 
lien dollars. There are hundreds of 
thousands of tons of feeds and fer- 
tilizers sold in New York. Not only 
does this proposed law require a tax 
of 20 cents a ton, but an additional 
20 cents will be withdrawn from farm 
consumers in the end, occasioned by 
attaching tags and performing other 
labor connected therewith, 

We respectfully suggest that Mr 
Huson tell the legislature that it is not 
a square deal to use this form of tax- 
ing farmers to raise public revenue. 
@®ay to them it would not be so bad 
if this vast sum of money thus un- 
jusily raised would be used in the in- 
terest of agriculture. But the truth 
of the matter is, this money goes di- 
rectly into the state treasury and be- 
comes a part of the public revenues. 
The only part of it that will ever be 
returned to’ agriculture will be what 
the politicians decide to dole out in 
way of direct appropriations, 

We respectfully suggest to Mr 
Huson that he say to the legislature 
at Albany that these proposed bills 
are forms of legislation of the 
most unjust description. Say to them 
that they are picking out a class of 
people and taxing what they use for 
raising public revenue. Ask them, 
Mr Huson, why they do not put a 
tonrage tax on the coal consumed by 
the railroads of the state. Ask them 
why they do not put a yard tax on 
silk or woolens or other kinds of cloth 


the state com- 


class 


used by the manufacturers who make 
clothing for men and women. Ask 
them why they do not tax the bakers 


flour and other materials they 
use in making bread and pastry. In- 
deed, Mr Commissioner, we respect- 
fully suggest that you ask the honor- 
able members of the legislature and 
the honorable governor why they do 
not tax tge products used in every 
form of industry, charging a certain 
tonnage tax, as it has proposed to do 
with feeds and fertilizers. It is just 
as reasonable to have such taxes ap- 
plied against these different classes of 
industry as it is to apply a tax on 
feeds and fertilizers. 

Above all,. Mr Commissioner, we 
suggest that you say to the legisla- 
ture that the farmers are bearing now 
all they can stand in way of taxes or 
in way of contributions to the public 
welfare. You might say to them that 
many farm preducts now are sold be- 
low the cost of production. Suggest 
to them that instead of heaping more 
burdens on the farmer they try to 
ascertain why it is, although farm 
products are 22% in value under what 
they were a year ago, the commodi- 
ties made from them are as high, or 
even higher, than ever. 

These questions, Mr Commissioner, 
we believe you have a right to ask, 
and these premises we believe you 
have a right to declare. You are the 
representative of agriculture in the 
state government. The people of New 
York look to you to do what is right 
and proper for their interests. They 
have not asked or demanded that this 
tonrage tax be placed on feeds and 
fertilizers. As their leader you should 
say *te the governor, whom you rep- 
resent, and the legislature who con- 
firmed your appo'‘ntment, that these 
would be very unpopular measures in- 
deed. You can say to them that any- 
body who stands for their passage 
and in any way represents agriculture 
cannot live through the unpopularity 
that these measures will bring. As 
leader of the agricultural people you 
should oppose any and everything 
that means injustice and wrong. Here 
is your opportunity, Mr Commissioner. 
Up with your colors! 


for the 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


Genasco 


asphalt—Nature’s 
that gives it life to resist rain, sun, wind, 
snow, heat, cold, and fire. 


is made of Trinidad Lake 


everlasting waterproofer 


The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt 


preserve this life in Genasco through years 
of all kinds of weather, on roofs all over 
the world. 


It continues to resist after roofings made 


of artificial ‘‘asphalts” 


Get Genasco of your dealer. 
several weights. 
makes the seams absolutely watertight without cement _a 
vents nail-leaks. 


have gone to pieces. 


Mineral or smooth surface— 
The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth surface roofing 
pre- 
Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest poctueess of asphalt, and largest 
manu of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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315 Fourth Ave., 


troubles. 
farm stock, containing brief and 

; the nature, cause and treatment o 
mon y iia and the care and management of stock when sick. 


The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


By C. W. BURKETT 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


valuable information for the most successful 
treatment of ills and accidents and disease 
A practical treatise on the diseases of 
pular advice on 
disease, the com- 


Ton book abounds in helpful suggestions and 


An idea of the subject matter will be had from a glance at the follow- 
which shows briefly several of the topics included in the contents. 
The first half of the book deals with the physiology of the different farm 
animals, telling how the animal body is formed, how to tell the age 

the teeth, and how to examine for soundness. 
deals with ‘the diagnosis and treatment of disease, tells of medicines, their 
action, and how to treat wounds and make a post-mortem examination. 


The last half of the 


It is profusely illustrated, containing a number of half-tone insert 
illustrations and a great many drawings picturing diseases, their symp- 
toms and familiar attitudes assumed by farm animals when affected with 
disease, and presents, for the first time, a plain, 
guide for farmers who are interested in the common diseases of the farm. 


Handsomely Bound in Clo 


5 x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifally iMlustr “ed, both io the text 
and with balf-tone inserts on beavy coated paper. this 
edition was ene ——— for our subscribers. 
offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50, 


Given Upon Request to Any Su 


satisfactory 


practical, 


This book containe 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


It is given with a subscriptioe—not sold—and 
It surpasses anything that has ever been pat out is 


for the 
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Be Sure to Say 


In this journal. 
most orders from. 


When you write 
Our Advertisers 


“| Saw Your Adv” 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 
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Rural Life and Market Roads 


CLARENCE METTERS 


The rural life and Ohio market 
roads congress, which was held in 
Memorial hall at Calumbus, proved to 
be one of the most important con- 
ferences ever held in the state. The 
congress was held under the procla- 
mation of Gov Cox, and over 2 
delegates were present. The attend- 
ance at some of the sessions was sev- 
eral times that number, and great 
interest was shown in the discussion 
of rural life problems and good roads 
by the leaders in the thought in the 
state, there also being many speakers 
from outside of the state, 

Resolutions embodied in three type- 
written pages were unanimously 
adopted, urging that Gov Cox continue 
the investigations now being made 
regarding rural life, recommending 
that a permanent organization along 
the lines of the congress be formed, 
with an auxiliary organization in 
each county of the state, that a na- 
tional rural hife and market roads as- 
sociation be formed, that a commis- 
sion be appointed to make a complete 
rural survey of the state, that a com- 
mission be appointed to rewrite and 
codify all of the county, township and 
district road laws of the State, that 
the one mill tax for the construction 
ef market roads, now under consider- 
ation by the Ohio legislature be made 
into a law, that the plan and scopes 
of the portage county improvement 
association system be adopted in other 
counties. 

Pres W. O. Thompson of Ohio state 
university was chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee and Dan R. Hanna, 
who has been prominent in the forma- 
tion of the Portage county improve- 
ment association, was presiding of- 
ticer of the congress. 

One of the spectacular features of 
the congress was the presence of the 
3 boys from Van Wert county who 
took the corn boys’ trip to Washing- 
ton last December under the direction 
of the state board of agriculture. 
These boys were armed with cornstalk 
canes and escorted Gov Cox to the 
convention hall amid great enthu- 
Siasm., 

Gov Cox outlined his plans _ for 
bringing Ohio to the front as an agri- 
cultural state, laying considerable 
stress upon his proposed unification 
of all the agricultural interests of the 
#tate, including the state board of 
agriculture, the college of agriculture 
and the state experiment farm under 
ene commission, The governor em- 
phasized the fact that Ohio will have 
to depend upon other states for a part 
of its subsistence within the next five 
years, at the present rate of increase 
in population, if something is not 
done immediately toward improving 
agricultural conditions in Ohio. 

Jacob S. Coxey, who several years 
ago led his army of unemployed to 
Washington, attended the convention. 
He lives at Massillon, is now well 
fixed with this world’s goods, and is 
interested in a plan for a system of 
good roads throughout the state, 
Plans were outlined of a similar con- 
gress in 1914, It is intended to make 
this a national affair and have world- 
wide experts as the chief speakers. 

Corn Contest Plans 

Reports presented at the meeting 
of the state board of agriculture Wed- 
nesday indicate that 1000 boys will 
be taken to Washington next Decem- 
ber as a result of the corn contests. 
Over 60 girls have indicated a desire 
to enter these contests, 

The board was notified that 
Pennsylvania railroad will give free 
trips to Washington to the high 
school pupils who raise the most corn. 
it is expected that 2000 city and 
country boys and birls will take ad- 
vantage of this offer. 

Provision has been made by the 
state fair board for free distribution 
of anti-hog cholera serum. Any reg- 
istered veterinarian may, under the 
rules of the board, administer this 
serum. The board recommended to 
Gov Cox that he secure an appropria- 
tion for the establishment of an ex- 
perimental district in some township 
against hog cholera. The board rec- 
ommended that the legislature make 
provision for the proper exhibit of 
@hio farm products at the Panama- 
Pacific exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915, 

The International harvester com- 
pany notified the board that it would 
put in a $12,000 exhibit at the state 
fair and would light a large portion 
ef the grounds and some of the build- 
ings as a demonstration of its home 
electric lighting and power plants. 

Gov Cox had a conference with a 
delegation from the Ohio state grange, 
headed by W. I. Chamberlain, re- 
garding the governor’s bill for cen- 

. tralizing the agricultural interests of 
the state. The governor convinced 
the delegation that the bill was a 
step in the right direction. 


the 





Large Tobacco Acreage—Live stock 
in good health and feed is plentiful 
around Seaman, The freezing 
weagher is severe on wheat, as_there 
is not enough snow for protection. 


. Sola 


2A t 4 


AMONG 


sown and sprouted 


Much timothy, 
About 


Yast fall does not show now. 
one-half of the clover is seeded. 
Many farmers are talking tobacco, 
and a large crop will probably be 
set out next June. - Moving is the 
program with many just now. Those 
who built silos last year are well 
pleased with good silage. Roads are 
all in bad condition, 

Buying Many Silos—Farmers are 
busy plowing for corn in Jackson Co. 
Wheat looks moderately well. Corn 
is worth 60c p bu, wheat $1.10, pota- 
toes 75c, hay about: $10 p ton, and 
plenty of it, Hogs are scarce and high, 
worth from 8% to 9c p lb. More silos 
this spring in Jackson than ever 
before. Several farms have changed 
hands at prices ranging from 520 to 
$50 p acre, 
Early 
god weather in Marion 
are getting ready for 
Early sown wheat looks 
many public sales have been held this 
winter. Horses are selling at a good 
price. Fat hogs are scarce and high, 
selling at 8%c p lb. Hay is plentiful, 
No 1 timothy selling at $11 to $12 p 
ton on track. Wheat is §2c p bu, corn 
43c, oats 20e, rye 0c, timothy 
seed $1.25, 

Poor Sugar Run—Farmers have 
opened their sugar camps in Jefferson 
Co. There seems to be a poor run this 
year, A few sales, Cows are $50 to 
$80 ea. Horses are selling high. Hogs 
are 814c p lb, chickens 12c, hay $14 p 
ton, straw $9.50 delivered, potatoes 60c 
p bu, corn boc, Several of the farm- 
ers in this vicinity are talking oil. 

Dull Hay Market—The farmers’ in- 
stitute held at Hyatts, Delaware Co, 
under the direction of the Olentaugy 
grange was a decided success, State 
Speaker Austin Herrick gave three 
very instructive and interesting lec- 
tures. Cattle of all kinds bring an ex- 
tra good price. The hay market is very 
dull, Farm help scarce, 

No Hogs at Any Price—Quite a few 
sales at present in Warren Co. Horses 
and mules go cheap, although cattle 
bring all they are worth. Hogs are so 
scarce that they can hardly be bought 
at any price. Roads are very muddy, 
in some places nearly impassable. 
Corn is 60c p bu, oats 40c, eggs loc p 
doz, butter 30c p 1b, 

Little Plowing Done—March came 
in cold and blustery in Clermont Co, 
continuing so until the middle of the 
month, Not much plowing done. Or- 
chards being pruned and put in bet- 
ter shape. Prospects good for ap- 
ples, peaches about two-thirds killed. 
Pigs are sky high; almost impossible 
to buy brood sows. Many dairymen 
are short of feed. Milk flow is below 
normal, Several silos will be put 
up during the summer. Farmers have 
found they must have them to get 
the full value of their feed, 

this 


Ottawa Co—The east end of 
county is a great peach section, Tt.e 
trees and buds look good so far. If 
nothing happens from now on there 
will be a large crop of peaches, There 
are some large apple orchards here, 
The most of the trees have been 
trimmed and the growers are getting 


Wheat— Having 
Co. Farmers 
spring work. 
good. A good 


Good Sown 
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THE FARMERS 


ready for their spring work. Hay is 
selling from $8 to $13 p ton. Corn Tic 
p 100 lbs, wheat $1.06 p bu, oats 35c 
p bu. Good fat cattle are scarce and 
selling from 6% to 7c. Live milch 
cows from $50 to $75. Horses are 
selling from $150 to $250. Farms are 
selling from $150 up to $250 p acre. 
This has been an open winter, not 
much snow. It was cold enough in 
Feb so the farmers and dealers got 
their ice up. It was from 6 to 8 inches 
thick. The roads are in good condi- 
tion here.—[H, B. Libben. 

Granges Prospering—March  fur- 
nished Wood Co with a week of fine 
sledding. Wheat has been well pro- 
tected during most of the winter and 
is looking well. The first robins made 
their appearance Feb 22 and farmers 
are all longing for spring. There 
are many sales, and stock of all kinds 
brings good prices, A few are moving 
to Michigan from this county. Farm- 
institute and corn and 
shows are over for this season. The 
granges are all prospering and doing 
a good work. Butter is 30c p Ib, 
eg 20ce p doz, hogs Sc p 1b, oats 
gle p bu, corn 60ce p 100 Ibs. 

Littke Maple Sugar—Having nice 
weather now at Andover. Roads are 
pretty muddy. Farmers work- 
ing in their sugar bushes. Sap isn’t 
very good, about % gal to a barrel, 
There will not be much _ sugaring 
here. Cattle are wintering well. 
Cows are scarce and high. Some 
talk of changing the Pymatuning 
swamp into a big reservoir. Calves 
are Sc p Ib and hogs dressed 10c, 
wheat is $1 p bu, oats j4c. A few 
public sales, 

Poor Sugar Season—Weather is 
warm in Clinton Co. Roads are cut- 
ting up and getting in very bad con- 
dition. Grass is starting some. Wheat 
is looking some better, Some plowing 
is done, Hogs are very high and 
scarce at that, Not much corn on 
the market, as everybody wants to 
feed instead of sell Sugar making 
is about over; has been a very poor 
season in this locality. 

Hard on Wheat—Mar has been a 
very hard month on wheat in Adams 
Co. Lots of freezing and thawing. The 
grass that was sown in fall is all 
killed, No plowing done so far this 
spring, Some demand for horses. Hogs 
are very scarce and high, stock hogs 
selling for 10c plb. Corn sells at 60c 
p bu, wheat $1, eggs 15c p doz, buttc: 
fat 36c p Ib. 

No Stock Hogs for Sale—Wheat is 
looking well in Brown Co. No plowing 
done yet. Feed seems to be plentiful 
at sales, Hay sells at from $7 to 
p ton, corn 50 to 60c p bu. Mares sell 
much higher than geldings. Milch 
cows when fresh at $60 to $70 ea, 
Hogs sell high. A great demand for 
stock hogs, but none to be found. 

Have Put in Tile—March has been 
in Fairfield Co again with all its rain 
and slush, snow and wind. Farmers 
are all getting busy with spring work, 
a great deal of tiling being done. 
Fairfield grange 1534 met Mar 15 at 
Basil grange hall. Fresh cows are in 
demand and exceedingly high. There 
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_are many sales to take place in the 


next few weeks. 


poultry” 
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Stock Brings Good Prices—Plenty 
of feed, owing to the mild winter in 
Monroe Co, Stock brings a good price, 
especially cattle and hogs. Horses are 
selling anywhere from $125 to $250 p 
head. Milch eows are.in good demand 
selling anywhere from 0 to $75 p 
head, Farmers are most through 
plowing for oats and corn. 


Piowing Large Acreage—Weather 
rainy and warm in Cabell Co. Plow- 
ing has begun and some potatoes are 
planted, Stock is looking well and 
there is plenty of feed. Stock of all 
kinds is scarce and high. Good milch 
cows are $50 to $60 ea. A large acre- 
age of corn and tobacco will be put 
out this year. Fruit trees are being 
sprayed, Eggs are 23c p doz, butter 
soc, corn 75c, potatoes by the bu 70e. 


Raising Indian Runners—Prepara- 
tions are being’ made for putting out 
large crops in Roane Co. Considerable 
ground has been turned, and gardens 
are being prepared. The unusual 
amount of teaming necessary to carry 
on the oil industry is rendering the 
public roads dangerous to travel. 
Quite a number of farmers’ wives are 
raising the famous Indian Runner 
ducks which seem to pay well. Farm 
produce has taken a drop. Cereals still 
command high prices... Nearly all of 
the work horses are working in the 
oil fields. Cattle are wintering well. 
A number of réal estate. transfers 
have been made recently. 


Big Date Fixed—Combined boys’ 
corn show and farmers’ institute with 
a farm products’ exhibition will be 
held Oct 30 to Nov 1 in Taylor Co. 
Prizes have been announced by the 
corn club. Roads are very bad 
Many are sorry they voted against 
bond issue last fall. Plowing has 
just begun. Ground has been too wet. 
Have had some zero weather. Much 
spraying will be done. Considerable 
San Jose scale to be eradicated. Ap- 
ples are We to $1 p bu for best 
grade, 


More Feed Carried Over—This has 
been very mild winter in Marion Ca 
It has been as warm as summer. 
Grass is growing and wheat has win- 
tered well. Stock of all kinds is com- 
ing through the winter in fine shape 
Will be more feed carried over than 
for many _ years. The measles are 
about to break up all the schools 
Eggs are plentiful and selling at 25e 
p doz, Butter is scarce and high, 
Selling at 35c’p lb. Roads are in 
bad shape. Farmers think the new 
parcel post is all right. 


Spring at Hand—Spring birds and 
frogs calling in McDowell Co. Grass 
and weeds peeping here and there 
Stock is looking well. A little plow- 
ing and clearing done, A little corn 
still in field. Public work still rapidly 
going on. M§ailroad is being graded, 
good strip of road made, Roads gen- 
erally are very bad, but being worked 
in some places. Weather is change- 
able, but generally warm. New coun- 
try store opened, boarding house and 
other buildings completed, other 
houses being rapidly built. 



































Ohio Juvenile Grange of High Order and Promise 


This is the children’s branch of Belmont grange in Ohio. ‘It is a splendidly drilled body of young peo- 


ple, one of the best in the country. 


ganizction of juvenile granges. 


No better way is open to interést children in grange work than in or- 
These give children an opportunity for development and training, self-posses- 


sion, ready expression in thought and a trainingg in leadership, which the people in rural districts so much 


need, 


lumbus session ef the national grange, 


The little folks in the picture compose the team that exemplified the juvenile degree before the Co- 
1 


™ 
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New Jersey County Prizes 


At the recent meeting of the Mon- 
mouth county board of agriculture a 
resolution was adopted appropriating 
$60 divided as foliows: $30, $20 and 
$10 for the best acre of potatoes 
grown. An appropriation was also 
made to the corn growing contest 
committee of the Y M C A. Pres 
Reid in a short address spoke of the 
future promises of the farmer, and 
said that if profitable potato growing 
did come to an end, on account of so 
many new states taking it up, there 
are plenty of other kinds of farming 
to go into, among them the produc- 
tion of meat, which a few years ago 
was carried successfully in this 
county. 

The feature of the meeting was an 
address on Potato production by Prof 
Alva Agee, chief of the extension de- 
partment of the state college. The 
speaker warned farmers not to fall 
pasture wheat or clover which is to 
be plowed under in the spring, as the 
top is what furnishes the organi: 
matter. Crimson clover will furnish 
more nitrogen than wheat. The deep 
tilling plow is good in tight soil, much 
more needed than in loamy soil. 

The meeting of Monmouth pomona 
at Red Bank was attended by about 
150 men and women. Most of the 
time at both sessions was taken up by 
an open discussion of the employers’ 
liability law. The members went on 
record as opposing the present law. 
it seems, however, that many farmers 
have formed a misconception as to 
the true intent of this law. Before 
they decide on any such hasty action 
they should have someone fully con- 
versant with its provisions, explain it 
in detail. The next meeting will be 
held at Freehold June 14. 

At a meeting of the officers of the 
Monmouth county agricultural fair as- 
sociation it was decided to hold the 
annual fair this year, August 28 t” 
September 1. The exhibition will be 
held on the association’s new property 
in Minnesink park. 

Asbury Park and Long Branch both 
have committees investigating a pub- 
lic market, Should both or either of 
these results decide to establish such 
ix would mean a great deal to the 
market gardeners and fruit growers. 
Under present conditions produce is 
taken to the markets at Freehold or 





on 


Red Bank, and there sold to repre- 
sentatives of the dealers in the share 
loans. This means of course, great 
expense’ and correspondingly small 
profits, 


An improvement association, which 
has for its primary object the estab- 
lishment of a trolley line running 
from Red Bank to Freehold has been 


formed, So great would be the bene- 
fits of the proposed line that the 
farmers could almost afford to build 
and equip it themselves. Farmers 


could ship their produce at a lower 
cost and in quicker time than can be 
done by horses and wagons. 

Expert apiarists predict that the 
open winter will be responsible for a 
higher price for honey, The current 
price for honey is 25 cents a pound, 


and a rise of several cents is expected. 
The explanation is that the many 
warm winter days aroused the bees 
from their normal inactivity, made 
them active, and as a consequence, 
hungry. As there were no flowers 
from which they draw their sweets 


they ate much of the honey they had 
stored. 


Big New York Institute 





At a recent farmers’ institute held 
in Central Square grange hall in Os- 
wego county under the conductorship 
of F. E. Gott of Spencerport, N Y, 
considerable interest was manifested. 
A large crowd of farmers we pres- 
ent at each of the three sessions mern- 
ing, afternoon and evening. The first 
speaker, Mr Gott, lectured on Soil 
fertility, showing the necessary atmos- 
pheric and organic conditions for a 
successful crop production. It is easy 
to improve the poorest land with 
plenty of vegetable or organic matter, 
Cover crops advisable, such as rye, 
buckwheat, clover, turnips or Canada 
peas, when turned under increase soil 
fertility at a rapid rate. He also named 
various other good fertilizers, includ- 
ing lime and potash, and the condi- 
tions requisite for obtaining the best 
results with them. Forest Henry of 
Dover, Minn, talked on New York 
state farm horses, advising heavier 
horses and the desirability of improv- 
ing them by satisfactory breeding con- 
ditions. Raise horses instead of buy- 
ing them. Large horses can be raised 
as cheaply as smaller ones. Keep the 
colts growing, especially the first year, 
by good and proper feeding and regu- 
larity in exercise and handling. Break 
the colts young, no matter how young, 
by coaxing and gentleness, loading 
lightly until fully matured. Feed 
horses clover and corn for economy 
in comparison with oats and timithy. 
Half corn and half oats in summer 
when working hard. 

F, E, Gott spoke on The potato 
erop. Light soil best for potatoes, 
Good seed very important. Select the 
Medium sized, best. looking,. smooth 


. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





sound ones, cutting each potato into 
four pieces. The second year select 
the best hills in the field for seed. 
Plant 4 to & inches deep under level 
of ground. Cultivate and harrow soon 
as planted. Kill the weeds before they 
are born. Spray five times. Mr Henry 
said in regard to dairying three times 
are important: Better cows, better 
care, better feed. It is as necessary 
for a farmer to have good cows as it 
is for a manufacturer to have good 
machinery. A good cow is a good ma- 
chine to produce value. Test your 
milk to find out your best cows, Work 
with your head as well as with your 


hands. Weigh each cow’s milk. He 
will never improve until he weighs, 
Breed up the herd. Eliminate poor 
cows. The pedigree is important i. 
the sire. Have them freshen in the 
fall. You will get 20% more milk 


during the year also, getting much 
better prices for milk. Develop diges- 


tion in the calf. Den’t overfeed. 
Change feed gradually from full to 
skim milk, Give animals plenty of 
water at least twice daily. Have dail” 
access to salt. Clean pens and Stalls 
well lighted are necessary. Water 
should be at a 65-degree heat. Diges- 
tion does not commence until the 


water gets to the bodily warmth. Like 
your dairy. Avoid ice water for the 
milkers. Roughage important. Clover 
hay good. Silage excellent. Mature’ 
corn best for the silo, four-fifths of 
the food value is got after the corn 
has tasseled out, Don’t plant too thick. 
A slight frost does not hurt it. A cow 
needs a pound of grain for every five 
pounds of milk besides the roughage. 

E, F. McDcnald lectured on Our 
rural schools. This illustrated lecture 
on School buildings and unsantiary 
conditions was fine and listened to at- 
tentively. John W. Stephens, college 
of forestry, of Syracuse, spoke on 
Preserving our forests and the impor- 
tance of it. The question box was well 
supplied with questions by the au- 
dience, Here are some of them: Is 
corn good for work horses? Yes, but 
it should be ground minus the cob, Is 
mixed hay and carrots good for idle 
horses? Yes. Can corn be ground, 
cob and all for horses and cows? ‘Yes, 
for cows, but eliminate the cob for 
horses. Horses should not be over- 
worked on a corn meal diet. Hoy 
should hen manure be cared for? It 
should be kept dry. A valuable feri:- 
lizer for any crop when properly used, 
Is this climate good for alfalfa? Yes, 
What are necessary soil conditions for 


raising alfalfa? Good drainage. ‘Kill 
all weeds, Must be clean and rich 
cultivated early, What are the best 


potatoes for a clay soil? Not a good 


soil for potatoes. Too heavy. Light 
soil better for potatoes. Should or- 
chards be fertilized? Yes, with a 


cover crop occasionally. 





West Virginie Fruit Safe 





The cold snap early this month has 
been the salvation of the fruit crop in 
Berkeley county, estimated by leading 
fruit growers at several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The cold came at the 
crucial period for the fruit buds and 
will check their development to such 
an extent that they will be able to 
withstand a like freeze that may come 
later. 

The executive committee of the 
southern development association, of 
which Hon John J, Cornwell of this 
state is a member, and which was 
formed a year ago for the purpose of 
developing the lands and agricultural 
resources of the South, met in Balti- 
more recently. The committee dis- 
cussed pians for raising the money to 
carry on the development work. The 
association purposes to secure desir- 
able emigration for the colonization 
of the vast area of unoccupied low- 
lands of the southern states. It is 
hoped. to secure the co-operation of 
the state governments, the railroads 
serving the territory involved and the 
commercial organizations which are 
doing so much for the 6outh. It is 
estimated $100,000 a year will be nec- 
essary. 

The prohibition amendment, which 
becomes operative in June next year, 
will prove a good thing for the farm- 
ers, especially the fruit growers, for it 
will mean the establishment of many 
storage houses of which there have 
been too few in West Virginia. Fruit 
growers have been compelled to ship 
their apples great distances into other 
states to secure cold storage, but with 
the amendment in operation cold stor- 
age houses will be scattered through- 
out the state. 

The county court of Berkeley -has 
made application to the state board of 
control for 25 convicts to work on the 
public highways. This was done in 
compliance with the law passed by the 
recent legislature, which gives each 
county the right to use as many con- 
victs as it can to assist in the buliding 
and repairing of roads, It is the first 
request of its kind made by any of 
the counties. The new law becomes 
effective the latter part of May. By 
using the convicts the counties will be 
enabled to build and repair roads 
without cost of labor. The law also 


requires that county prisoners in the 
jails be required to work on the roads, 
The housewives’ leazue of Morean- 








town will ask the city council to pro- 
vide a street market there for the 
farmers of the county. A representa- 
tive of the league made a trip through 
the county and reported he found the 
farmers unanimously in favor of the 
move. The matter will be further 
brought to the attention of the 
granges throughout the county. 

At a recent meeting of the Parkers- 
burg chamber of commerce H. 8. Van- 
dervoort, agricultural adviser’ for 
Wood county, gave a report of his 
work to date, showing he visited 45 
farms in the county and had succeed- 
ed in inducing four farmers to at- 
tempt to raise alfalfa, four to use fer- 
tilizer and four to test the raising of 
potatoes, He arranged for 15 spraying 
demonstrations to be given during the 
next few weeks. 

The state geological commission met 
at Charleston and organized by elect- 
ing Gov Hatfield president; State 
Treasurer E. L. Long, vice-president; 
Dr Archibald Moore, president of the 
state board of agriculture, secretary. 
The state board of agriculture gocs 
out of existence in July, but as there 
has been no definite provision made 
for the successor for the president of 
that body on the geological commis- 
sion, it was thought advisable to re- 
elect the president of the board since, 
as the law now stands, he becomes a 
member by virture of his office, at 
least so long as that office continues 
in existence, in the absence of any 
other specific arrangements. Dr I. © 
White was unanimously re-elected 
state geologist, and the state geologi- 
cal survey staff will remain about the 
same, with a few minor changes. D. 
B, Reger, who has been an assistant 
in the field, has been advanced to the 
position of assistant state geologist, 
and R. V. Heneni of Morgantown has 
also been made assistant state geolo- 
gist, thus making two assistants, It 
was decided to appoint a state paleon- 
tologist to study the fossil life of the 
state. 

A movement among farmers of Lo- 
gan county launched by Hon W. D. 
Zinn of Phillipi for a conference of 
farmers in a movement for better 
farming is making great headway, It 
is proposed to inaugurate a campaign 
looking to the scientific improvement 
of pasture and meadows. 

Fifty-one persons have entertained 
the cow judging contest at Bethany 
college for the Guernsey cow offer to 
the winner. The contest closes Feb- 
ruary 1 next. All contestants were 
given an official test of the cows up 
to March 1 on which to base their 
guesses. 








IN A SHADOW 
laveterate Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis. 





Steady use of either tea or coffee 
often produces alarming symptoms as 
the poison (caffeine) contained in 
these beverages acts with . more 
potency in some persons ihan in 
others. 


“I was never a coffee drinker,” 
writes an Ill, woman, “but a tea 
drinker. I was very nervous, had fre- 
quent spells of sick headache and 
heart trouble, and was subject at times 
to severe attacks of bilious colic. 


“No end of sleepless nights—would 
have spells at night when my right 
side would get numb and tingle like @ 
thousand needles were pricking my 
flesh. At times I could hardly put m: 
tongue out of my mouth and my right 
eye and ear were artfected. 


“The doctors told me I was liable to 
become paralyzed at any time, so I 
was in constant dread. I took no end 
of medicine—all to no good. 


“The doctors told me to quit using- 
tea, but I thought I could not live with- 
out it—that it was my only stay. I 
had been a tea drinker for twenty-five 
—— was under the doctor’s care for 

een, 


“About six months ago, T finally quit 
tea and commenced to drink Postui . 

“I have never had one spell of sick 
headache since and only one light at- 
tack of bilious colic. Have quit hav- 
ing those numb spells at night, sleep 
well and my heart is getting stronger 
all the time.” Name given upon re- 
quest. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
powder form, called Instant Postum. 
It is prepared by stirring a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water, adding 
sugar to taste, and enough cream to 
bring the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s 
no waste; and the flavor is always 
uniform. Sold by grocers everywhere. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and mt stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 









Protect your stock and 
grain with a durable 
weather-proof roof 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 
Roofing in Rolls and Shingles 


It’s the best you can 
buy. Look for the 
Certain-teed label 
of quality and 15- 
year wear guarantee 
on every rolland crate 
of shingles. Ask your 
dealer for prices—he 
can save you money. 


Get Our New Book— 


“Modern Building ideas and Plans” — 1: would 
ordinarily sell for $1, but as it shows the various uses 
of » we will send it to you for 
2Se—or you can get it FREE from your lumber, bard- 
ware or building material dealer. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


York, Pa. §. 9, tect, | 

















General Roofing 


The World's 














Shirley President Suspender 


sive longest and most comfort - 

able service for dress or work 
The back slides and prevents 

binding on the sh 

_ Light, Medium, Extra Heavy. 

Extra lengths for tall men. 
Sigved guarantee on each pair. 

Price 50 cents 
any dealer or from the factory 


The C. A. Edgarten Mig. Co. 
508 Main St., Shiriey, Mass 
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Farm Crops 


By Charles William Burkett 
Editor American Agriculturist 


A practical treat- 
ise on the growing 
of American field 
crops; containing 
brief and popular 
advice on the seed- 
ing, cultivating, 
handling and har- 
vesting of farm 
crops and the map- 
agement of lands 
for the largest re- 
turns. This is a 
book that is differ- 
ent. As it is writ- 
ten, suggestions 
stand out on every page. It seeks to help 
crop growers, not p aN dry statements 
by mere technical terms, but through sug- 
gestive descriptions of the work of the 
men who raise big crops. Applicable alike 
to the farmer with many acres and the 
one with but few. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, SxT% Iinctes, 
ted on fine paper from clean, new type, amd is 
utifully illustrated, both in 
half-tone i vy Daper. 
with a subscription—not sold—and this 
Prepared especially for our subscribers. 
anything that has ever been put out in connection with 
& subscription offer, and is te any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


ube sede 05.20 to payment for tie subsasiption to 

this journal for the coming year. New 

may have the book on the same terms. When this 

eter ls accepted, no other beck oc promiam op be” 

had except upon payment of * eub- 
ipti This book is not sold alone, ons 

be in connection with @ subscription as 

‘Spe beck end Go gree mae, be cent to Giaae 

addresses if desired. all orders to 


315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Mich. 
Renew Now: 





If you will send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
| -séis” American Agriculturist 


ou can havea copy of FARM CROPS. 
the announcement of it elsewhere. 











FACTORY PRICES 
YOURS 2:7" 


The famous WITTE 
Gasoline Engine, bu 
for 43 years by 4. Witte, 
master engine builder, now sold direct to you. 
The standard engine of America, with every im- 
Provement up-to-date—detached cylinders, verti- 
al valves, etc.—the entire engine backed up by a 
Rest S-Yeer Gueranteo. Just think! It takes 
only 9 the money-eaving, 
on 64 wtyies ade oe. Save money! Write at 
OFFER and catalog. 
Btate style and ne wanted. Address 
Witte IRON WORKS co. 
' 1607 Oekiand Avenue, anees City, Mo. 


FREE 





WITHOUT FORMS 
BEFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 

is done much quicker and easier, The 

result is practically a monolithic struc- 

oe, absolutely permanent, and satisfactory in 
7 way. Our booklet (246) tells ali about it 

Send for one today. 

NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO., 
924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Iliinoie 








No Danger Now from Fire 


Think what a really safe engine means to you 
farmers who use power—protection from fire 
risks—-no increase in insurance rates. If you 
have been holding to old-style methods be- 
cause of the risk of using gasoline as a power 
producer, you need do so no longer. Install the 


Jacobson Engine 


and know you are safe. We have waited a whole 
year to make this announcement. We have had 
our engines put through the most rigid sort of 
testing. And this is the result; You get not 
merely an engine of a generally approved pat- 
tern, but the very Jacobson Portable Gasoline 
hngine you buy will have been personally in- 
apected, approved and labeled by the National 
Koard of Fire Underwriters. Write for booklets, 
JACOBSON MACHINE mre. COMPANY 
Dept L, Warren, Pa. 





HARDER 
The'Quality” 


SILOS 


Don't buy a silo which only holds your corn when you 
can get the famous “‘Harder Sile"’ which preserves it 
and converts it into eceulent ensilage of the 
‘oducing valur Retter investigate the 
arder Silo."’ Our latest patented 
feature~The “Harder Anchor’’—holds Silo solid as 
No danger nay storms. The kind **Uncle 

Sam” uses. an 7 ree. 
BARDER MFG. 00., Box 18, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 











New York Buys 
IS Unadilla Silos 


Investigate and you wil) reach the 
fame conclusion as the New York 
Legislators who bought: 16 Una- 
dillas for state institutions, The 
silo that gives highest quality of 
Gilage—that is the important thing 
for you to know. Also has superior 
rete. is easiest in dling 
silage, and ia all points. 
Send for catalogue and 30 day 
order discount. Agents wanted. 
UNADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilla, N.Y. 
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CATALOG FREE TO .ALL 


No farmer's home, perenne obecure and humble, can 
afford to be without so authentic ont practi- 
ca) books pertainin, to pote, and farm full list 
of such worke will be found in our cata) seoniaining 128 
pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. Mailed to any addreer. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FARM--AND-MARKET 


| Winter Wheat in Fine Condition 


B. W. SNOW 


Inder ordinary 
March 
impression a 
the growing crop 
This year, howe 
the mild win 
fact that at this date the only 
small acreage that was covered with 
snow, correspondents have been 
encouraged to make a statement con- 
cerning the condition of the rowing 
year like this no 
conditional figures 
value, but 
indicating 
to 
effect of 
plant 


not possibl 
very «de 
prospect for 
ter wheat. 
account of 


the 
f win- 
on 
the 


finite 


re was 


our 


that 
amount of 
taken as 
observers as 
and the 
normal 


made 
any large 
must rather Il 
the eling of 
veharacter of winter, 
the weather upon 
growth. 

A tabulation of estimates of condi- 
tions representing the opinion of cor- 
respondents gained eather 
experience and the appearance of the 
plant March 1 makes an aversse of 
0, which is a very high cor 
be reported at the beginnir 
spring growth. 

Winter 


favorable in 


aim 18 


} ‘ 


as from 


entire- 

vin- 
Kan- 
riods 
vailed, 
en 
pro- 
lack 


itions have 
all sections of the 
in Western 
braska,. But few pr 
have pr: 
there has be 


cond 


ent belt except 
and Ne 
of low temperatures 
and even during these 
from moderate to adequate 
tection. In the west there 
of moistiur last fall and 
the winter. Some appreh 
to be felt Hecaus of win 
At the end of February, however, all 
of the dry territory was covered with 
a heavy blanket of wet snov fre- 
ntl preceded by rain or sleet. 
These were exactly the moisture con- 
ditions needed to bring full relief, In 
part of rn and Nebraska 
there is a considerable acreage in 
which the seed did not germinate last 
fall because of dry weather, but the 
present abundant supply of moistur: 
will be sufficient to properly s this 
grain. There is small evidence that 
any considerable part of it will now 
fail to germinat 


GENERAL MARKETS 


quotations in 
They refer 


saS 


snow 
was 
during 
gan 
drouth. 


both 
ension be 


ter 


aut 


west Kansas 


Unless Otherwise stated, 
all instamees are wholesale. 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock 
From. these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When solé in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples 

At New York, trade is 
ples with range from 
bbl, and 50c@$2z p bx. 

Eggs 
The monthly statement of the asso~ 
ciated warehouse shows stocks in 44 
- 2 
s as of Mar 1, to have been 06,- 
compared with 356,400 on 
Feb 1, and 230,000 on Mar 1, 1912. 
quotation on 


New York, the 
in the egg market is largely 

nominal, because very few of the 
western eggs arriving are grade 
closely enough to come within that 
Tange. The best stock sells up to 
about 19¢e p doz for fresh gathered. 
Duck eggs from the vicinity of 
timore are quoted at 80@40c, 
@38e, western and southern 
far southern 257 32 goose 
r90c, nearby hennery eggs 

Fresh Fruit 
York, ranberries 
pts, but 
nd at 
about 


slow in ape 
$1.253.50 p 


34@36c, 
eggs SO 
20 24c, 


are in 
are meeting a very 
$7.50@ 10.50 p bbl. 
Strawberries are holding their 
own, Fla. selling at S@25ece p qt, ac- 
riety and quality 


cording to var 
Hay and Straw 
the 


At New York, hay m: 
liberally supplied with average 1ality 
of hay, and there is practically ne 
change in the selling values, In large 
bales, No 1 timothy is quoted at S21 p 
ton, standard 20, No 2 18.50, No 3 16, 
clover mixed 18.50, rye straw 20, 
oats 12. 

At Boston, a 
best grades of 
offerings and a 
Market is dull 
grades. Choice 
about S21 p ton; alt 
is nearly nominal. 
quoted at about 19.50, 
8 12.50, eastern 13@ 17.50, 
M16, rye straw 1S, oats 

Onions 
York, old onions continue 
supply, and are dr 
at very low figures. ._New onions holc 
about steady. Orange Co (N Y) red 
or yellow are quoted at 25 @60c p 100- 
lb bag, state and western white 0@ 
T5e, ye low ee a Ge, red 30@Me, white 
pickle $1@1.75, Cuban, new 1.75 p cra, 
Mexican 1 50, 

At Boston, 


At New 
light recei 
limited dema 


exists on 


with light 


firm market 
timothy hay, 
little more inquiry 
for medium and poor 
timothy hay sells at 
hough this figure 
No 1 hay is 
No 2 16.50, No 
clover 15.50) 
10. 


At New 


in excess of agging 


the trade in onions ¢on- 











tinues slow low. Old Ct 


and prices 


the. 


atone p WO 
p case. 

yellow or 
the low 
‘Market 
Onion 
firm, 


sell at 


Spanish $ 


valley onions 
Ibs, Ohio do, 
At Chicago, home-grown 
red onions continue to Sell at 
price of 25@30c p G8-lb sack, 
liberally supplied and easy. 
are in small. supply and 
selling at $1.25@1.85 p 32-lb bu. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, mill feed trade con- 
tinues dull. Coarse western spring 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, sells at 
about $22 p ton, standard middlings 
77>, red dog, in 140-lb sacks, 29.25, 
oil meal 31. 


= 
aw 


sets 


> 
omits ied, 


linseed 
Potatoes 
potatoes continue in 
ruling steady at late 
sell at about $1.75 p 180 
in bulk, western do, Me New 
poti itoes cre held. tirmly, Bermuda be- 
ng quoted at S5@6.50 p bbl, Cuban 
p cra, Va late crop 1.0 p bbl, 
hern sweet 1.75@2.25, Jersey 1@ 
Li p bskt, 


At New York, 
supply, 
ces, State 


sont 


Poultry 


At New York, the 
in strong condition, 
receipts are cleaning 
ure quoted up to 17146e p lb, chickens 
Ite, roosters 111$¢, turkeys 20c, ducks 
do, geese 1ltse Fresh-kil led fowls 
are in light supply, and desirable 
vrades are working out gradually, but 
heavy fowls are dull, and some lots 
have had to go into the freezers, Tur- 
keys sell at 14@24¢ p Ib, according to 
quality, milk-fed roasting chickens 16 
@18e, corn-fed 15@16c, capons 20@ 
2Se, we ered rn fowls in bxs 15 @174¢e, 
in bbis do, roosters, dry-picked 1316¢, 

alded I5c, prime white squabs, 
weighing 6 to 10 lbs p doz $2.50@ 4.50. 

At Boston, receipts are very light 
and not sufficient to meet the demand 
for live poultry. Fowls are quoted 
ip to 1714e p lb, chickens 16ce, roost- 
ers 12c. The market is well cleaned 
up and steady to firm on dressed 
poultry. Fresh-killed northern and 
eastern fowls sell at 16@19e, chicke ns 
20@25e, near by broilers #s2@3te, 
pigeons $1@2 p doz, oo 205, dry- 
packed turkeys 20@22c, capons 20@ 
2+te, 144 ibe. 


Vegetables 


continues 
and live poultry 
up well. Fowls 


market 


roosters 


\t New York, celery holds about 
steady in the absence of large receipts, 
Fla selling at $1.50@3.50 p case, ac- 
cording to size and condition. Old 
carrots are plentiful and weak, sell- 
ing at 75@S85e p.140-lb bag, S C’new 
$1@2 p 100 bcehs, old cabbages are 
held steady, new firm, Danish seed $7 
@9 p ton, red $13@16, Fla new 40@ 
0c p bskt, S C new Wakefield $1.50@ 
1.75 p cra, new beets $2@5 p 100 
behs, old $1@1.25 p bbl, southern as- 
paragus $2.500@S8 p doz bchs, accord- 
ing to quality, chicory $101.50 p 
bskt, escarole do, eggplant SLOO@2 
D bx, horse-radish $2@+4 p 100 lbs, Va 
K ale 20@40c p bbl, Fla lettuce 50c@ 
$2.2 bskt, Carolina 


2.20 p The @S2, Tex 
10@7d5e, Cuban lima beans $1 @3 p 
cra, Fla 2@4.50, Fla peppers $1@2 
p bx or carrier, peas $2@%5.50 p bskt, 
parsnips 75c@S&1 p bbl, S C and Ga 
radishes }0c@$1.25 p bskt, old_ squash 
$1.50@2 p bbl, Fla white $1.7 

p bskt, Va spinach 50c@3$1.25 p bbl, 
rutabagas 50@90c, Fla tomatoes T5ec 
@$1.75 p carrier, watercress $1,50@ 
2 p 100 bchs. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


WHOLESALE 
GRADES, 


PRICES OF GBAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LATES! 
STANDARD 





—Oate— 


1912 
5414 


60 


Cash or -—Wheat-, --Corm-, 
Spot 
die 1913 19t2 1913 


1912 





At Chicago, wheat showed faint re- 
covery after a>-continuous’ decline, 
which had carried prices to the lowest 
level on the crop. Two factors pre- 
dominated in shaping values, One, 
that ohi and ever pesky thing, the law 
of supply and demand; the other, the 
condition of the winter wheat crop 
now in the ground, As to the latter, 
this was generally regarded as prac- 
tically perfect for the opening weeks 
of Mar. 

Coincident was the accentuation of a 
feeling that there is a big surplus 
from the ‘12 crop to be absorbed be- 
fore another harvest is at hand, This 
means that foreign buyers ought to 
march up to the show case and hand 
over their good money for some of 
the good goods there displayed; but 
they continued very indifferent buyers. 
May wheat down to SS\%c p bu, and 

July close to SSc. No 2 red winter 
in store $1€@1.05 p bu, No 2 hard 
winter 88@S89c. 

Corn was given rather indifférent 
support. Speculation was fairly active, 
and cash offerings in moderate de- 
mand, May corn lower at 51% @ dlc 
p bu, No 2 in store 49@50c. 

Oats were without support most of 
the time, declining to the basis of 
practically 32c p bu for May. deliv- 
ery, and: 32ec in store. ‘Bottem- prices 


vac 


American Agriculturist 


brought fair supporting orders. The 
market was without new feature. 

Rye was dull and inclined to follow 
wheat, No 2 on track quotable around 
60ce p bu, or practically bottom prices 
of the year. 

Barley was moderately active, the 
restricted offerings including compar- 
atively little really choice to fancy in 
quality, and this quotable up to 67 i 
70c p bu. Sales were largely at 53@ 
63c. Feed barley was weak at 46@ 60c 

Grass seeds were featureless, tim- 
othy prices most favorable to farmers 
wishing to buy to build up meadows 
prime quality around $3.75 p 100 Ibs, 
as sold by country shippers to city 
dealers, Clover was nominally steady 
around 18%c¢ p lb, hungarian le, mil- 
lets 1@1%¢, buckwh 1% @iLti« 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


car 


LOR BEST OFFERINGS 
ONE YEAR AGO 


-—dheep— 


LATEST QUOTATIONS 
COMPARED WITH 





Cattle —Hoge 
Ver 100 lbs - 
i912 1913 18lz 
$7.00 35.504 
7.10 6,25 3a 


t 


(hieago ... 


"SER ; 
~ 


6.75 a 5.00 


x 
5.60 


9.40 7.15 6.75 


cS ba eo 


or 





At Chicago, quotations on beef cat 
tle have been advancing steadily of 
late, not only on the prime heavy fed 
steers but on all grades. The former 
have sold up to about $9.35 p 100 Ibs 
Butcher cattle and stocker grades 
have showed the greatest improve- 
ment, however, having made an ad- 
vance of 50@75c p 100 Ibs, 

The movement of feeders from the 
western market has been very heavy 
of late, more so than a year ago. Price 
on feeder cattle Keeps up high, and 
many of the heavier weights will have 
to be returned on the 9-c market 
even with corn at about 45¢ p bu, te 
bring even a slight protit to the grc* 
ers. Stockers are Pamir at 6@8, ac- 
cording to weight, feeders 6.65@8,25 

Regarding the prospective supply of 
heavy beef cattle there is a little dif- 
ference in opinion in the market 
Some believe that within the next 
three months or there will be a 
heavy marketing of finished beeves 
They state that the conditions now are 
somewhat parallel to those of two 
years ago when feed was plentiful and 
cheap, Beef cattle were then held& 
back early in the year, and many fed 
for heavier weight and marketed i 
Apr and May at a loss to the farmer 
To refute this argument it is pointed 
out that farmers have been marketing 
cattle freely all winter as soon as they 
were fit to be sent to the block, and 
that at present only a comparatively 
small number are held in farmers 
hands, 

The price of hogs touched 9c p lt 
in Chicago early last week, and this 
quotation was made more freely than 
at any time since last Oct. The mar- 
ket of late has been subject to rather 
severe breaks, but hogs have man- 
aged to attain the high figure which 
has been sought for some time. Light 
weight hogs are scarce, and the aver- 
age hog arriving at Chicago weighs 
close to 282 lbs. 

Sheep quotations continue high, and 
practically unchanged, the bulk of ar- 
rivals selling at 6906.85, with top 
close to 7. Lambs quoted at 8.50 
@8.90, top 9.05, 

At New York, Mé 
Last week the cattle market rubed 
tirm after Monday for all sorts and 
grades, with the exception of thin 
cows, Which were steady to a fraction 
lower on Wednesday, but closed ful) 
steady. Calves continued in light re- 
ceipt and prices tirm for all grades 
except choice, which eased off a trifle 
The selling range for the week was 
Steers T.50@%.50, and stags 
2.55, bulls 5@7.50, cows 3@6.75, heif- 
ers 4.50@6.50, %@13, culls 6@ 
8.50, barnyard and fed calves 4.50@ 
6.75, yearlings 4@5.75. Milch cows 
ruled steady at 55@S2 p head. 

Today there were 5S cars of catth 
and 3797 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow, but steady; closed with an easier 
feeling; bulls and medium to choic: 
cows ruled firm to 10c higher; thin 
cows steady; 2 cars steers unsold 
Calves were in brisk demand, and 
veals strong to “ec higher; other 
calves full steady; the pens wer 
cleared early. Steers averaging 870 to 
1286 Ibs, sold at $7.50@9.20 p 100 1bs, 
including 3 cars Pa, 275 ibs, 


so 


are 


onday, Mar 17— 


oxen o@W 


veais 


S70 to 1275 
7.00@9.20, 6 cars Va, 1151 to 1260 ibe, 
8.40@9, 2 cars Tenn, 1147 to 1169 Ibs 
8.75, 2 cars Md, 1275 to 1286. lbs, 9 
3Zulls sold at cows 3.00@ 
6.65, heifers veals 9@13.50 
culls 7T@8.50, yearlings and. barnyard 
calves 5@6, fed and mixed do at 7@9 

Sheep ‘continued in very limited re 
ceipt after last Monday, and prices 
firm, Lambs also came forward very 
sparingly, and prices advanced We, 
closing full steady. ‘The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep $4.75 @6.75, 
culls 3@4.50, lambs S@9.@0, eulls 6@ 
7.50, yearlings 7.45@S8. Today thers 
were 11 cars on sale. Sheep in light 
supply and steady; lambs on more lib- 
eral recipts fell off 10@25 closing 
dull without a clearance. Common to 
good sheep sold at 5@6.50 p 100 lbs, 
culls 3.04.50, ‘lambs' 8@9.40, culls 6 











“ 


March 22, 1913 


@7. Top price of Mich lambs ae 
of NY co, 9.40, of western do (N Y 
state fed) 9. 

Hogs advanced after last Monday 20 
@30c, closing firm. Today there were 
4 cars of hogs on sale, and prices were 
10@25¢ higher. Light to heavy N Y 
and Pa ny sold at 9.70@10 p 100 Ibs, 
roughs 8,50. 

The Horse Market 

There was a good demand for work 
horses of all weights last week. Out- 
of-town buyers were numerous at the 
auctions and several carloads of heavy 
chunks and mixed workers were 
bought and shipped to western N Y 
and Ct. Good to choice heavy drafters 
$325@400 p head, chunks 200@275, 
fair to good, sound, second-hand work 
horses 125 @ 225 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1913 86 86% 36 
1912.. 301% 3 29 
1911.. 27% 26 26 
1910.. 30 32 31 
Butter 
The monthly statement of the asso- 


ciated warehouses was a builish one; 
it showed that during feb, stocks i: 
the 44 plants embraced by the assn, 
were ,reduced 5,332,400 Ibs, bringing 
the stock as of Mar 1, to 7,427,300, or 
2,058,200-ibs iess than on the same 
date last yea! 

So much criticism has been directed 





against, Franklin McVeagh, secretary 
of the ee anery until March 4, and 
therefore sponsible for the settie- 


ment of PF sees d oleo frauds against the 
government, that at the opening of 
this week he made further explana- 
tion. Mr. McVeagh asserted that no 
intentional fraud existed in the cases 


and that the settlement was on the 
recommendation of the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue, Following are ab- 


stracts of his statement: No fraud was 
committed and no fraud therefore 
compromised. It was a question of 
technical liability. The amgunts of 
these compromises, $123,000, were pro-_ 
posed. by the parties after the bureau 
had decided they could not be released 
from tax liability; and it was found 
these amounts were all the goverra- 
ments’ evidence would enable it to en- 
force and probably more, The offers 
were for that reason accepted. The 
case had been before the department 
for a number of months. 

At New York, the butter market 
continues in strong position, and buy- 
ing has assumed a healthy tone. The 
.best quality of creamery butter in 
large lots in tubs sells as high as 36c 
p lb, firsts 35c, seconds 34c, held 
extras 35c, state dairy in tubs, com- 
mon tod finest 25@35c 

At Elgin, Mar 17, sales of cmy but- 
ter today were at 34c p Ib. " 

At Chicago, with a light supply of 
butter on hand and a good demand 
both locally and outside, the butter 
market continues firm. It is not diffi- 
cult .to obtain 36c p lb for extra fresh 
cmy butter; extra -first is quoted at 
85c, this grade to score 90 points or 
better. First in fresh cmy 32@33t. 
Dairy butter is in fair demand, selling 
at 27@32¢, 

At:Albany, cmy butter 37c p_ Ib, 
dairy 35c. 

At Columbus, cmy 37c, dairy 18c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 38%c, dairy 26c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 38c, dairy 2c. 

Cheese 


At New York, trade continues un- 
settled in the cheese market, though 
holders’ of the highest grades of col- 
ored state cheese do not seem _  in- 
clined’ to make any further conces- 
sions, Whole milk, held, colored 
specials are quoted up to about 17%c 
p lb, white 17%c, average fcy col- 
ored 17c, white 16%c, 1913 colored 
specials 16 %c, white 16%c, average 
run white 15%c, colored do, d -isies, 
held best 17%c, skims 5@14c. 

At Chicago, demand for cheese is no 
more than moderate, and twins and 
daisies remain dull. Twins quoted at 
15@15%c p ib, daisies 15% @16c, 
young Amefica and longhorn 16% 
@ 17e. 





OHTO—At Columbus, corn 50c p bu, 
oats B2i%4c, bran $25 p ton, middlings 
27, timothy hay 12, oats straw 5.50, 
rye. 6, veal calves 7@10c p lb, hogs 
9%c, sheep 2@4%c, eggs 19c p doz, 
yeHow onion sets 1.75 p bu, white cab- 
bage 75c@1 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 2.50 
p bu, apples 3@3.50 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, apples $2.25@3.50 p 
bbl, potatoes 6c p bu, onions 60c p 
100 Ibs, cabbage 9@10 p ton, parsnips 
1 p bu, carrots 90c, beets joe, wheat 
1.08, No 3 yellow corn 52c, clover seed 
12@13, timothy hay 14 p ton, hogs 8 
@9%c p lb, lambs 7@9\e, sheep 4@ 
‘Te, calves 9@11%¢e, steers 7% @8c, 
heifers 5% @ 6c. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat $1.07 
@1.10 p bu, rye 67c, timothy hay _15. = 
p ton, clover 13.50, barley 40@73c 
bu, timothy 1. 50@ 2.25, apples 2.5 se 
‘8p bbi, yellow onions 35-@ 40c > i 
‘ hoge 90 Pp lb, cattle 7@8ec, shee mores 

¥ec dambs 7@ 15¢ calves O%e, 
eggs £6 p doz, fowls 4ée pl 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





“RE ne BATCHING 
rred Rock 


Referer nces ahea desired 








THE LATEST ‘MARKETS 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, EGGS. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, “Wolfs.’’ MRS PEARL 
PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, N Y. 
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MALE HELP WANTED ~ 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. first 
year, promotion to $1500. Examinations 3 ia 
every state. Common education sufficient: with my 
oaching. Full information free. Write for béoklet 
v3 822, EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D, C. + 





FAWN RUNNER DUCKS, prize winners; eggs $1 
per 11, J. E. FLECK, Gettysburg, Pa. 





CHICKS OF FOUR VARIETIES. Catalog free 
BLUM HATCHERY, Chatfield, 0. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY WBGGS8. MRS 
Cc. T. SMITH, Croxton, Va. 





WANTED—2000 railway «mail clerks Ea vy: Glerk- 
Carfie:s for Parcel Post. Examinations 
did salaries, Trial examination free. Write ite OZ NT, 
107 RK, St Louis, Mo 


RAILWAY MAYL CLERKS. WANTED—Examina- 
tions everywhere May 3d Sample questions free. 
FRANKLIN 1S@rITUTE. Dept M 19, Kochester, N'Y. 








er MY PRICES on stock and eggs. GHORGI 
sUNDY, Delaware, N J 





BUFF ROCK EGGS $1 for 15. BURNELL PHI! 
LIPS, South Dayton, N 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS WM MAR- 
SHALL, Sherwood, N Y¥ 











WHITE, BROWN and Buff Leghorns S. U. WIL 
LIAMS, Keymar, Md 








and birds of quality. 
i me quote yeu prices 


LIVE STOCK 





FOR SALE—Hoistein bull, Paul Pietertje Korndyke 
De Kol, 8 months old, sired by Paul Calame Korn 
dyke out of Senora P jetertie De Kol. He is very 
nicely marked and good size. Would make 
herd bul. E. H. VAN BUSKIRK, Milford, x ¥ 








’ CHICKS from Davis strain of 8 C 


ORCHARD GROVE SHORTHORNS—Youn 
calf $30, one four months $40. LYMAN HOTCE 
KISS, West Springfield, Erie Co, Pa. 














NELSON Ww. HYDE. 





OTH PEKIN DUCKS $2_ each, Tso; 
f 








,_ BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, 
cks, &t E38 





PRIZE HOLSTEIN, Southdown sheep, Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, White Plymouth Rock eggs clear 
W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Ps 





WANTED—Hampshire boar. R. F. HUDSON, 150 
Florence St, Melrose, Mass 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


THE BEST PONIES AND COLLIES, al) ages 
F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa 


BLOODHOUND PUPS, full blood, $10 eact rp 
BARKER, Charlotte, W Va 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 8,000,000—Earliest 
est, largest, most productive varieties, including 





bearing. Also asparagus, raspberry, blackberry, goose- 
berry, currant, grape, rhubarb, he adish, cabbage 
plants, onion sets, fruit tree ~ee I guarantee 


good stock shipped in good shape Pri easonabie 
snipies fre. HARRY L. SQUIR ES, ” Remse bure 


a 





$3 per 
ASSOC TATION, ‘Box 305, 








Ww YANDOTTES—F our 
also cl Dolce pullets $1.25 each 





55 pure bred a ducks, geese, 
free. BELGRADE POUL- 
nD. 


SEED OATS—Regenerated Swedish Select. Yield 
ninety bushels to the acre. Winner of New York 
Central prize for two years. Sacks free. One dollar 
oye amet. J. F. CONVERSE & CO, Woodville 
N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examina- 
tion April 9. Prepare now 75 monthly.. Write 
OZMENT 107 F, St Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO” YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have youtg 
men, both with and without farming experience, who 
wish to work on farms. If you need @ good stélidy, 
sober man, write for Order blank. Our is a -pliilan- 
threpie organization making no charge to employer or 
employee Our object is the encouragement of farming 
amovg Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL ow RAL 8O- 
CIETY, 178 Second Avenue, New York ¢ 3 





= 


AGENTS “ 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor made suit just for showing it; to your frien 


or a slip-on raincoat given? Could you use $5 a 
day. fér-a little spare title? Perhaps we can offer you 
a Steady Job? Write“at once and get beautiful 


samples,-Styles and-this wonderful * offer BANNER 
TATLOWING OOMPANY Dept 213, Chicago 





AGENTS= $173 in” iw6 -weeks, made by Mi “Wil- 
Nams, Ilimois, pelliigdhié Automatie Jack, Combina- 
tion 12>¢tools “fh one. -Uaed. by atte owners, <taam- 
sters, liveries, factories, mills, miners, farmers, ete. 
Easy agies, big-profit Exclusive cOumty oights¥f you 
write quick AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY, Hox O, 
Bloomfield, .Ind * 





: 4 
AGENTS-—$24 a week. New automatic curry ib. 
Cleans -horse’ in half the time. No clogging” Big 
demand, big profit Free sample THOMAS come 
CO, 1653 ‘Thfrd St, 4)4¥io 0 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


MONEY-MAKING FARM, modern -dulldings. One 





of the best farms in New Jersey, within two flours 
of New York City Splendid modern buildings worth 
fully $6000; excellent land, section famous for dairy, 
grain and fruil; 190 ‘acres rolling flelds, 14° gees 

pasture, 10 acres wood; twe apple orchards; attenaiean 
2-story, 10-room dwelling Piazza, running water, 
steam heat; 100-ft barn with running water, new 


wagon house, other good outbuildings, fine -shade, 
Pleasant surrountlings, charming view; owher ‘casnot 
care for it; if taken now only §67 

Photograph of buildings and traveling directjons | -° 
see it, page 57, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 35,’ 

today for free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY. 
Station 1096, 47 West 34th St, New York 





CHOICB JERSEY Wakefield Cabbage plant s, wi 
tered in cold frames. None but good, stocky plants 

will be sent out; price $4 per thousand. ALBE RT 
5. WALKER, Melville Station, Newport, R I 


REGBNERATED SWEDISH SELECT OATS, Early 
Northern Beauty potatoes, also pedigree seed potatoes 
of best early and late varieties Circular free 
EARL L, COOK, Munnsville 








RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Kel- 
White Orpington poultry. SUNNY- 
SIDE FARM Emporium, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED BARRED 








A — PEN( ‘ILED, 





ROSE COMB WHITE ORPINGTONS, greatest lay- 
era. — +4 anenees. , ’, SEIDE ’ 





THOROUGHBRE P. SINGLE 








~EXTENAIV CATALOG FREE, 
. v ys, Ks, 3, 
PIONEBR BKARM, Telford, Pa. 


wares AND BUFF Curinaron EGGS $1 and 
Fertility Ss eee 





OFFER BY MAIL long or short vem jmoorved 
Danish cabbage seed, two dollars per por 

Market Red three dollars. J. F. PADDELFORD, 
Sherburne, N ¥. 


POTATOES—Sir Walter Raleigh 2nd prize Cornell 
potato show 1913. 12% acres 3600 bushels. Write 
for prices. CHAS HUBBS, Kirkville, N Y 


IRISH Conatae POTATOES prepaid in twelve 
States at $1.05 per bushel, in 5 oo lots. PICK- 
ERING BROTHERS, Fairport, 


OATS—Swedish Select, Sibetian, Big Four. Also 
geed' corn. Circular and samples free. REID BURT, 
Melrose, O. 











$3400 TAKES 150 ACRE FINE FARM, 10 room 
house, abundance of fruit and water, large basement 
barn, wagon barn; all buildings first ro Nes mile. to 
R KR town, creamery, na and le 
sthool; 50 acres timber. VALLEY FARM  adhknty 
Owego, N. ¥. 


PROFITABLE NEW JERSBY FARMS, between 
Philadelphia and New York. Unsurpassed markeis, 
highly productive soil, mild climate, superior home 
advantages. Send for list of fruit, truck, ty 
v4 grain farms. WARREN DRESSER, Burliagton, 








IF WE WOULD GIVE YOU a -40-acre farm along 
= ime of railroad og rad . A to tell your 
riends about _o ad 0 rhiculars ad- 
dress MR J. B. PN RK, TK a om a T. ry Sek 
aap « Gulf Railroad Company, 





110 ACRES LARGE, YOUNG APPLE O&CHARI 
in ing.- Beautiful 2. story, house nearly new, 
plenty outbuildings, afl m good repair; abundant 

> foe “Spring water; three miles Williams 
college. ; GEDBGE WALKER, . Williamstown, Mass. 





SELECTED CANTALOUPE SEED FOR SALE. 
a free. GARDNER E. BUNTING, Selbyville. 
l. 





FOR SALE—Connecticut Field pumpkin seeds, 20 
cents per quart; stamp for sample. F. WILTSIE, 
South Bethlehem, N Y. 





POTATQES—Bliss, Carman, Cobbler, Queen, Six 
Weeks cemigete, Eighty varieties. C HARLE Ss FORD. 
Fishers . Se 


1918 WONDER POTATOES, new variety, dollar 
bushel. GEO MARCHNER, Webster, N Y 








Deli 
WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, 
i oes Sh 8 ¢ 








“a i ~~ oe poultey. co pigeons. 





PU REBRED BUFF PLYMOUTH pocks 7 
Der 00. 
N, Route 2, Chestertown, 


Ses a SLEOUTS ROCKS 








N OAKS FARMS, Sargents, 0 


BUFF ORPINGTON Boas 15 
. - ‘ait wild cottons 








ROSE COMB Rhode Island Reds, 


large size, prctite layers; oe for hatching $1 for 15. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 287 strain; 
100 $5. OLIN HENDRICK. 





PENCILED INDIAN 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, fawn and white, 


er 15, Fone $6 per 100. J. WARREN MILLER 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY— 





sa “ay PEKIN, peer and Rosen 
k RUP 





a Brown, — Tqgheme, other 
. SHELLY, 





WHITE CHINA GEESE, 


bot Indian  -— ducks, 
ond cams from both. BRansomvrille, 





ANCONA, HAMBURG, 
. Ez FARM. 





ao es i 45-1b toms “4 25-1b 





BABY CHICKS—White 
Se each. FRANK eT Pe 














DUCKS 
eetling nvcH PRINTON. 


SEED POTATOBS. Illustrated catalog free 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY TEARS. a” Varieties; catalog 
GEO FLORIAN, Thomaston . 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS comfortable for cattle 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use, booklet with 
cuts and full information “ om the manufacture: 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt 


SPRAY BY POWER—Two horsepower gasoline out- 
fits $68, barrel sprayer $0, hand ‘prayer $3.75, spray 
hose and_ spraying materials. Catalog free. PALMER 
BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 














PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Patent your ideas; 
they may ng you wealth, 64-page book free. FITZ 
GERALD CO, 822 F St, Washington, Cc 





MISOELLANEOUS 


PRINTING, PHOTO-ENURAVING, electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work et 
lowest prices and shortest Prime. You are invited to 
— <3 nes you want printed or rE 
and ons ished. prices on big 
runs standard ghey THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass 





VOICE CULTURE successfully taught by maji for 
eleven ponte. Diplomas issued to graduates. Write 
for particulars ort qeacnees Be ey ILLINOIS 
CONSERVATORY, Studio 7, 96 Broadway, New York, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS, #0 lights $250; 
telephones $3 up. MURRAY MAIN, Delaware, O 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED APRIL 1—Married man as working fore- 
man on farm. Wife to board extra help. Must be 
good butter maker. Furnished house, wood, y= 
tables, etc, supplied. Wages $45-per month. $4 
week paid for men’s board. Reference peas. ‘Also 
single man wanted as teamster, $25 
Address SUPERINTENDENT HARTWOOD CLUB, 
Hartwood, Sullivan Co, N Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tell+ about 360,000 
protected positions in United States service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and r-1 ft pay, lifetime 

employment. Easy. te ot. Just ask for ee Ae 
No. Obligation . EARL Hi ‘OPKINS. Washington, DC. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government Par- 
cels Post and other government positions. $90 month; 
annual vacations; bours; thousands of appoint - 

; ry; farmers eligibie. 




















| es Sea i Fes, 








‘ YORE STATS FARMS FOR SALE—Frujt, dgiry 
and garden farms in every county. Write for new 
bina —s catalog of principal brokers ta 
Fa ‘okers’ associstion of New York state. Address 
SECRETARY, Box A, Oneida, N Y. 

BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW. _ Best yee: 
best crops; best homes; biggest barns; 
churches, roads and transportation. For list of fatm 
address B. F. McBURNEY & CO, Bastabie Block. 
Syracuse, N Y. 

IDEAL CLIMATE—Good farms in Virgiaia, 
and profitable. Write for catalog. DAVIS, DRI 
Blanton, Va.; Station Beaver-Dam, Va. 


It Goes to the Right 
Spot 


An adv placed in gel Farmers’ Ex- 
change columns is read by theusards 
of readers who are looking for just 
what you have to sell, 

Advertise the things you wish to sell 
or exchange, in the different depart- 
ments of the Farmers’ Exchange and 
turn them into money. : 

Over. 125,000 farms and rural fam- 
ilies in the middle states are reached 
from the Farmers’ Exchange advertis- 
ing in Orange Judd American Agrieul- 
turist, New York, 6c per word per 
week. , 

If you wish to reach the great. rural 
consuming markets of the central 
west and mountain states advertise in 
Farmers’ Exchange of Orange Judd 
Farmer, Chicago, 5c per word per 
week. } 

If you wish to reach the market 
in the American Northwest advertise 
what you have to sell in the Farmers’ 
Exchange of Orange Judd Northwest 
Farmstead, Minneapolis, 5e per word 
per. week. : 

You can reach the entire South 





= 








‘through the Farmers’ Exchange We- 


partment of Orange Judd Southern 
Farming, Atlanta, Ga, price 3c per 
word per week. 

For the eastern states, use The 
New England Homestead, Apia dc 
Mass, 5c per word per week.. 


Well Pleased 
American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N Y. 
Gentlemen: ‘The results we have 
obtained from our small advertise- 
ment in the American Aste 
have been very satisfactory, and in- 
closed you will find a copy for adver- 
tisement of a splendid bull calf, from 
our great bull,- Golden Ferns 
out of a high-class Register of Merit, 
daughter of Hood Farm Pogis 9th.— 
eee Farm, E. S. Doubler, N Nar- 





bert 
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Fattening Lambs Ecorfomically 
JOHN M. EVVARD, IOWA 

fed as the lone rough- 
ness to fattening lambs has been 
shown to be quite inefficient at the 
Jowa experiment station at Ames in 
an experiment just closed. However, 
this does not mean that silage is not 
a good feed for a lamb, but rather, 
that its use should not be abused. By 
all means, a dry legume hay such as 
alfalfa, clover or soy beans should be 
fed in conjunction with corn silage. 
This will result in making more rapid 
and cheaper gains. The mortality will 
also be normal. When silage is fed 
alone the mortality is quite high, due 
to the fact that the lambs crave dry 


roughness. 

That alfalfa when charged at $15 
should be superior to corn silage at 
$2. is clearly demonstrated in the 
fables presented. The gain for the 
three alfalfa lots, costs per 100 pounds 
syespectively $6.83, $6.88 and $6.77, as 
tompared to the higher cost of $7.60, 
$7.75 and $8.84 for corn silage. This 
in spite of the fact that cottonseed 
meal was fed to balance the protein 
content of the silage ration. When it 
came to profits per lamb, alfalfa was 
also superior to corn silage, netting 
for the three lots $1.91, $1.98 and 
$1.79 per lamb profit, as compared to 
$1.28, $1.18 and 97 cents with corn 
silage. Had both alfalfa and silage 
been fed, the results would undoubt- 
edly have been better than where 
either was fed alone. Some previous 
work carried on by the animal hus- 
bandry section of the Iowa station 
has clearly demonstrated this, 

The busy farmer will be gratified 
to know that broken ear corn is an 
efficient form for feeding. Results 
show quite clearly that one cannot 
afford to grind during the entire feed- 
dmg period. Very careful study indi- 
cates that the practical man who per- 
sists in “keeping his feed just a little 
bit better than his lambs” is doing 
about the correct thing. In other 
words, start out on whole or broken 
ear corn, and then when the lambs 
ehow a tendency to prefer it shelled 
give them a portion of the corn in 
that form; and finally, when the fin- 
ishing. touches are put on, the animal 
being quite fat, it may pay to grind. 


Basis of Cost Determinations 


The cost of the corn silage in this 
experiment was determined on the 
basis of 50-bushel corn yielding 10 
tons of silage. The corn was charged 
in the ear at 38 cents in different lots. 
Fifty bushels of this corn in the fieid, 
however, is worth only about 31% 
cénts per bushel, because it takes 
% cents per bushel to husk the corn, 
board the man and team, pay for 
wear and tear on wagon and harness, 
and offset the cribbing and storage. 
Fifty bushels, therefore, in the field 
were worth 50 times 31% cents, or 
$15.75. Add to this $1 for the acre 
of cornstalks, $7 for storing the green 
fodder in the silo (or at the rate of 
70 cents per ton) and $2.30 for stor- 
age of this 10 tons, or 23 cents per 
ton. This makes a total cost of $26.05 
for 10 tons, or practically $2.60 a ton. 
This means that as corn rises a cent a 
bushel the cost of silage goes up 
practically 5 cents a ton. It is logi- 
cal that corn silage should fluctuate 
im price relative to the changing 
price of its basie constituent, corn 
grain. 

The fertility residues remaining on 
the farm after the lamb feeding proc- 


Corn silage 


in keeping up the 
alfalfa or 


ess assist mightily 
soil stores. By growing 
other legume in the rotation, the most 
precious of all legumes, viz, nitrogen, 
is taken care of. Of course, this al- 
falfa must be fed to live stock and 
sheep to make good use of it. Fur- 
thermore, the organic matter vi- 
tally essential in all. productive soils is 
then carefully kept up, if- the manure 
is properly husbanded. About the 
only element that will be necessary to 
look elsewhere for is phosphorus. 
Shrinkage, Dressing Percentages 
-~Total shrinkage—, Dressing 
% Per lamb Ibs 4 


so 


Ration 


Gr ¢, . oO S M sil. 

The average 
lage lots was 4 
lots 2%% The 
shrank heaviest in 
highest. Each lot 
lambs, 


“‘ehrishkage of the 

2-3%; of the alfalfa 
silage lots which 
shipment dressed 
contained 36 





Contagious Abortion 


A Pennsylvavnia farmer is troubled 
with cows aborting, five of them 
having aborted this winter, The fact 
that more than one or two of the 
cows have aborted points to infectious 
abortion caused by a germ or bac- 
terium. From the nature of the cause 
it is evident that any successful meth- 
od of prevention must embrace thor- 
ough disinfection and a liberal of 
disinfectants, Remove all cows that 
have aborted from the herd and do 
not allow them to come in contact 
with those carrying calf the uterus 
of those that abort should be flushed 
out every day or-so with a 5% creolin 
solution, as long as there is any dis- 
charge, Do not breed such animals 
for at least six months, Do not take 
cows out to a public bull for service 
and do not use the herd bull for serv- 
ing outside cows. AS a preventive 
measure it will be well for a time to 
syringe out the sheath of the bull be- 
fore and after service. Keep stable 
clean, and use some sort of an anti- 
septic spray in the gutter and over 
the hind quarters of cows with calf 
at least once a day. For flushing out 
the uterus use 3 or 4 feet of half-inch 
(smooth rubber outside) with a tin 
hose (smooth rubber outside) with a 
tin funnel in one end. Solutions should 
be at blood heat. 


use 


Warbles—A. E. D., Ohio, asks for a 
remedy for warbles or grubs in cattle. 
These are the grubs of a large fly 
similar to the horse botfly, and hence 
most cattle that are-pastured during 
the summer are more or less infested. 
Of course they cause some irritation, 
but in the natural course of events 
they will work their own way out in 
the early spring without assistance, “f 
desired, they may be readily squeezed 
out and destroyed.as soon as there is 
noticed a roughness on the skin over 
enlargement. 


Some Cattle at Hastings’ Sale 


Among those consigning to Hastings’ 
sale to be held at Syracuse, N Y, April 
7-9, are the following, who comment as 
follows: J. W. Prentiss & Son of Ma- 
plemont farm of Alstead, N : “Our 
consignment to the Hastings’ sale to be 
held at Syracuse April 7-9 consists of 
young cows of extra good breeding: 
most of them have Official records of 
over 20 pounds and several over 25 
pounds. We are sending a daughter of 
King of the Pontiacs, and a son of the 
$1900 bull from a splendid daughter of 
Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul. We are 
also consigning several granddaugh- 
ers of Paul Beets De Ko), a daughter 
of De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 34, and a 25- 
pound daughter of Ducher Ormsby But- 
ter King. Those in calf are bred to 
Pietje Alcartra Fayne, whose four near- 
est dams have butter records that av- 
erage Over 31 pounds for seven days, 





lowa Fattened Range Lambs—Analysis of Results 


120 pays—ocToserR 29, 1912, To repRUARY 23, 


Broken 
Broken ear corn 
earcorn (CS meal 
Ration alfalfa silage 
Initial weight 2,432 
Total gain of all lambs 1,142 
Average daily gain. 0.264 
Average daily feed: 
Corn ° 


Silage 
Cost of 100 ibs gain. /$6. 83 
Tnitial cost of lambs 

at Ames per 100 lbs $6.25 
Net selling price at 
Ames per 100 Ibs... 
Profit per lamb 

Prices charged for feeds: 

ground, 43. cents: 


eggtonseed meal, 
silage, $2.60 a ton. 


1913—36 LAMBS IN A LOT 


Shelled Ground 
corn corn 
CS meal CS meal 
silage silage 
2.442 2.458 

703 6325 


0.163 0.147 


1.01 
0.18 


1.94 
$3.84 


Shelled 
corn 
alfalfa 


2.444 
1,149 
0.266 
1.31 
1.19 
$6.88 
$6.25 


$8.44 
$1.98 


Ground 
corn 
alfalfa 


1.01 
0.18 


1.94 
$7.65 


$6.25 


$7.91 
$1.18 


Broken ear, per bushel 29 cents; shelled, 40 cents; 
$30 a ton; 


alfalfa hay, $15 a ton; corn 


LUrve’ STOcK’ BREEDERS 


and over 124 pounds for 30 days. He 
is by Pietje 22d, Woodcrest Lad, and out 
of Syndam Aleartra Polka Dot. Bute 
ter at four years made 28.2 in seven 
days and 113.8 pounds in 30 “days. His 
granddams are Alcartra Polka Dot and 
Pietye 22d, 29.1 and 31 pounds, respec- 
tively, while in the next generation 
comes Grace Fayne 2d, Homestead, but- 
ter, 35 pounds in seven days and 134.3 
pounds in 30 days. 
His Adv Paid 

In a recent letter from F. C. White 
of Cincinnatus,,.N Y, who is a breeder 
of O I,C swine, he says: “I-beg to 
thank you for the manner in which I 
have been treated by the Orange Judd 
company. They have been very courte- 
ous and businesslike, to say the least. 
I am entirely satisfied with the business 
my little adv of a few lines has brought 
me, Through the aid of the Old Reliable 
A A I have sold ‘nearly all the hogs [ 
raised the past year. I advertised a 
little in the ————and . but these 
were used for only short periods. Have 
sold nearly $1000 worth of breeding 
stock in the past year, mostly pigs, 
Have shipped as far as Maine, Barba- 
does, British West Indies, Ohio and 
Massachusetts. I sincerely recommend 
the A A to all people as an advertising 
medium, I intend to take another 
yearly contract this year.—[E. A. H 








Stanton Consignment 


A. Stanton & Son of New Wood- 
stock, N Y: Twenty-seven females and 
three bull calves. There will be seven 
daughters of their herd sire, King Segis 
Beets that are especally good. Three 
daughters of King Segis, all with ARO 
records; also a granddaughter of the 40- 
pound cow, Johanna De Kol Van Beers, 
She is one Of the best individuals, and 
nicely marked. Among the cows are 
three daughters of Karel Korndyke. Aag- 

[To Page 414.] 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES *** se"tserf."™°* 


in America 
Complete sweep of prize winners, 1912 New York Siate fair. 
Rams, and ewes, bred to prize winning rams, for sale. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. ¥, 





respondence to C. 


hs i 


American‘ Agriculiurist 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale,true to type, 
of good size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, all on animals bred by us. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 








—s 


Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 

Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 
Geneva, New York 

















Snowcroft Hampshires é=: Comb Reds 


Rest type and quality from Winning foundations 


Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, M. ¥, 
FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams @& 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J. M. SECORD, R..F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 








Fillmore Farms We have a splendid lot of Young ser- 
viceable Rams, with strong bone, con- 
DORSETS stitution and fleece. Sired by our 
standard type rams. Address all cor- 
T. BRETTELL, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 





HAMILTON We Guarantee 95% Fertility 


in our Hatching Eggs. 
trong, vigorous parent sfock, laid under 


Because we know they are finest quality—from 


the most sanitary conditions. 


HAMILTON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


HUNTINGTON, 1 A 


are bred right 
Open range, green feed, 
make Hamilton 
our illustrated catalog 


Hamilton Farm, Box H, Huntington, N. ¥. 


and carefully selected for shipment. They satisfy. 
careful mating, perfect housing— these things 
Leghorns the best you can buy. Write today for 
and price list. It will save you money. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Selected Fertility 
Stock Guaranteed 

Send for my 1913 mating list. Containing cuts of my 
birds. My exhibition matings are ag fine as you will 
find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little larger and lay a larger white 
egg than the ordinary Leghorn; my prices are honest 
prices; my selling plan is the only safe way to buy; 
my mating list is worth_a_ postal. 

. J. DE HART R. F.D.3 Cortland, N. Y. 


EXHIBITION 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Leghorns 


Silver cup and-blue ribbon winners. Utility combine 
breeding pens. Sired by Madison Square Garden —_ 
Philadelphia winners. My patrons have won prizes om 
birds hatched from my eggs. Why not you? Eggs 
from my grand matings $2 per setting, $10 per 100 
Originator of Buff Brahmas, oess 3 r setting; & 
good hatch guaranteed. LLOYD M. HALLENBECK. 
Expert Poultry Judge, Greendale, N. Y. 








ms S.C. W. Leghorn Chicks and 

A\ Hatching Eggs®*refullz selected trom 

f] 22 4 nied fll count ace | 2 
a 7 hee 

Write 7 Bo de: Beer 


. Crosewicks P. 
Chas. Ww. Brick, Prop., Box E, Scsntake Tt N. 3. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Eggs for hatching from the world’s most prolific layers 
of winter eggs, fine big birds that lay big white eggs, 
per 1 


$1.50 and> $2 per 15, $8 and q 
FRANKFORD, DEL. 


WARD W. DASEY - 
Baby Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; from 


Chicks, vigorous, thoroughbred range stock; de- 


Ei guaranteed; oneenr. WESLEY 


GRINNELL. Sodus, N. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Barred Plymouth. Rocks and prize-winning 8 C R I 
Rels.. Eggs for hatching. Order +8 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, ORTLAND. N.Y. 














URE, VIGOROUS S. C. R. I. REDS. Eggs, $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. Selected pen $2.00 per 15, 
$8 = per 100, Strong baby chicks $15.00 per 100. Farm 
E. HAWK, Ellzene Poultry Farm, R. D. }, 
Reference Lambertville Nat’! Bank. 


an E. 


Lambertville, N. J. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


$1.25 per 13, Owen Farms prize strain. Fawn Indian 
Runner duck eggs, white egg strain, $1.50 per 11. 
T. H. METTLER, East Millstone, N. J. 








Kegs, $1 per 15; #2 per 40, Thoroughbred Rocks, Wysndottes, 
Reds, Brahmas,Black Minorcas, Sing!e and Rose Comb,Brown 
and White Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Buff Leg- 
horns; 19 varieties. A'so Houdans, White Orpingtons. Cata- 
logue. 30 years experience. 8, K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


White and Buff Leghorns 


180-egg strain. Eggs 15 $1.50, 100 $8.00. 
J. M.- HOAG, 27 Walnut St., Binghamton, WN. Y. 


Park's Bred to Lay BARRED ROCKS, 


“es Guaranteed 90% Fertile. $1 per 15, $6 per 
Handred. Baby Chicks $15 per Hundred. ' Delivery 
Guaranteed. THE MACKEY FARMS, Gilboa, N.Y. 


Superior Baby Chicks and Ducklings 
Ne ecamnand caae aalivenr: Seu | Ee 
Gitalogue tree. TAYLOR'S POULTAY YARDS, Box A Lyone LY 


THOROUGHBRED COCKERELS 
Cook’s best strain White Orpingtons $5. Champion 
New Yorker strain $10. Barred Rock utility cockerels 


Sistoress: 63° PRANGIS WH. WAIG Pe Puckahos, W 

















Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 
Bray pot ae Kind” 


Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks. 

Our Pekin Ducks Se the Specials for the Best Display 
a® Philadelphia, Camden and Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for catalog—-it tells why our chicks live. 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tittany, Supt., Ambler, Pa: 
FIFTEEN EGGS 


of Blue Andalusian and Mottled Ancona prize-win- 
ning fowls at New York City show and 1.50 
county fair, also of Indian Runner ducks, $ 

P. 0. HUDSON . - HAROLD, MD. 


Chicks $1 $10. 00 ) per 100 


bey Baby Ch Ducklin, 
Drakes for sale. Sati: ind pe guaranteed. W: 
for circular. Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 


FAWN Al AND Indian Runner Ducks 


nal S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
,» day-old chicks and duc klings from bred to lay, 
free range stock, at farmers’ prices. - Catalog free. 
Patterson Poultry Farm, Route |, Clayton, N. ¥. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red 


Eggs for hatching. Any quantity. Breeders trap 
ed. Vigorous flock. Erorases to fill large orders 
roc ASTLE FA Burnt Hills, N. ¥. 


WEW YORK PRIZE- WINKING STRAINS 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs $2.50 15. R. I. Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred -< ks, White, . Brown Leghorns, 
eges $1.50 ‘15, $7 100. Cae Gratis. A few oe 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. 3. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
$1 per 15, $6 per pmeagenn Extra large 8S. C. W. 
Leghorns bred for Pe and egg producers, D. W. 
Young strain. J, M. CASE, GILBOA, N. Y. 
George W. Pike, Lisbon, N. 


Star t Righ sapebone ~ eggs 


Houdans and White mete © per setting. 
birds are blue ribbon wii oe. 


$. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 
safe arrival . No order too large or 

GS by the i th 

too tally ARCA Write or centage. ea tg 
RICHLAND FARMS, Box 114. FREDERICK, BD. 


BROWN LEGHORN Combs 
Single Comb Buff and Black Leghorns, Black Min- 


orcas, R is, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. Rouen ducks, Toulouse geese, Pearl 
guineas. SHEPARD BROS., Le Rey, N.Y. 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose and Single Comd Eee Bend Reds. pe aes 


r|| fee Whos. Wilder, How 0, Michiand, 























Buy your eggs and sosk 




















March 22, 1913 
POULTRY BREEDERS 
Scientifically selected, reasonable prices 


KeNOT LEGHORNS 





STRAIN S.C.W. 
Prof. Krum, the noted Cornell University 
expert, has very kindly permitted us to 


state that our breeding pens were mated 
by him, and that we have an exception- 
ally elean flock of the best laying type. 
Selected eggs for hatching $6 per 100. 


BABY CHICKS 


Healthy, vigorous, full of vitality, all 
sound, and held a few days until they 
will stand shipping without loss, $12 
per 100 


MENOTIN FARM, F. W, Sessions, Washington Mills, W. Y. 


Twenty elegant. eight montis old, Berkshire sows at 
$20.00 each sred if you desire 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
NO.5 


We are now ready to fill orders, large and small, 





for 


hatching eggs and baby chicks; fertility of eggs and 
gafe arrival of chicks guaranteed. Don’t forget us 
when in the market for Indian Runner duck eggs or 
ducklings, we have a superior laying strain of ducks; 
Prices and laying record on request. Mr. Andrews of 
Montgomery, N. Y., writes: ‘The stock I raised from 
the Leghorn eggs purchased from you last spring is 


sees them says they are 
10 utility breeding 

If you need one 
R° “FORT PLAIN, N.Y. 


that 
ane. Pe 


certainly fine, ever 
the finest bunch t! 
cockerels, bargains 
order quick GRANT mov" 


one 


ey ever 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
SWINE BREEDERS 





* 
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£25] 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





4ack’s 


PaL’s PRISCE—@rand 
Champion, Obie State Fair Champioa, 


Read show records of my herd boars and bay from winning ancestors whose blood Lines represent the true Duros 


408 ORION S4— Winner CHEBRI KING—Greatoct 
at Lateraational Living Duroc 





Ohoice females are being bred to above boars. 


Write for information. Herd immune from cholera 
CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohic 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


State Fair champion. The bi owthy kind, young 
p Ay Ah Ry - + z Prices reasonad: taal Send tor eircular. 
D. HM. DEEISBACH, P.0.Ber 181, Kingston, Ohio 





Any size or age you desire 
100 head from which to 





select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 
DUROC JERSEYS | State ear ek, 
: -hampion herd at State ty 4 


912. Booking an in HK. ows sg 
8. M 


ois. 
te 800 Ibs. ARTIN, Stout's Mills, W a4 





DU 
15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for ch ont sod farrow ; wt 
250 Ib. Service buars, summer bred; 
Pigs mated, no akin. We bi the Big Kis Kind. 
C. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. 0. 





HELDON FARM Planer bet both sexes 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 





DUROC AND POLAND CHINA SOWS AND GILTS 





WHITE HORSE FARM 
Berkshires 
We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 


lated—Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, all ages. These are sired by Berryton Duke's 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 1909, Highwood Duke 75th, a half- 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 











Bred for March and April. Spring Boars and fall pigs 
of both breeds bred from prize Seanees. Pedig 
a w fin stating your wants, 
“peibowcil. “Pinks City, Ohie 








one 7 ‘ 
§] Day Old Chicks 
Our S.C. White Leghorn Chicks 
fare bred from heavy laying steck, 
We ship them in perfect condition 
They thrive from the start, and 
grow into vigurous layers, Custom- 
ers are always Satisfied. Write 
for catalog and price list 
PEERLESS FARMS 
R. F.D. 23 


Northport, 5. Es N. ¥. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


Ceutee eggs from heaviest taying, dark at to the 









$7 per 100; safe delivery; fertility quarantess. Special 
pen $5 setting. Magnificent cockerels, pullets, yearlings, 
for sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 
starers, true Leghor: type Persistent layers. Un- 
limited range Ho water mammoth incubators used. 
one ion gt 

ANCREST “POULTRY FARM, Salt Point, N. Y. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Majestic Strain (Young’s via E. G.Wyckoff’s) Winners 
New York =a e F ai 1908 -09-10-11-12 Unsurpassed 
as layers is. Cockerels, Eggs, Baby Chicks. 
EZRA C. CARTER. - Marathon, New York 


DON’T BE A CLAM 


Eggs for Hatching, and laying Hens. 
Darlington Egg Farm, 80x i, Darlington, Md: 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 














CHOLERA IMMUNED DUROC GILTS 


Red Col. of the large type. Bred for eer. and Apr. 
farrow. Price 8 and ap. Pigs not reia' 
Vv. E. MICHAEL, YELLOW SPRINGS, °o 





Open sows or —_. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as ription or returned at my expense. 


GEO. W. BOLDS, BRYANT, IND. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 





Fattens quickest at least cost. 
| ae y, prolific, small-boned, 


bodied—meat okt ia 


Now cin 


RA or Te 


375 \bs.in 
3S months! 








Heart's Delight Farm 


CHESTER WHITE and BO ARS 


LARGE YORKSHIRE 
service. for March Ist delivery. Guar- 


Ready for 
anteed to be sure breeders and satisfactory or 
animals can be returned to ua at our expense. 


Price $25 each. W. H. MINER, Chazy, New York 








ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


stock, short nose type ry A prolific 
a mothers. Order 6 pring pigs now, high quality, 
fair prices. it is not what you pay, bnt what 

that coun 





ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest 
establishment in 
imported and 
bred Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk stallions and 
mares “of unequaled qual- 
ity, breeding, style and 
tion, a new importation 
forty head. 

Why longer neglect tie 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm? 

Better horses, better 
farming, more power, more 
profits. Catalogue B, the 
» finest ever, if you~are in- 
terested. 


FOR SALE 


Pair Percheron ho and 6 years old, weigh 

2900 Ibs, sot nd ona 3 right every way, well matched, 

good life and walkers. Price right to quick purchaser. 

F. H. HILLMAN & SONS + Greenwich, N. Y. 
Phone 6 F 41 Easton, N,. ¥. 


breeding 
the East. 
American 











JACKS and MULES 
Raise mules and get rich. 
18 Jack and Mule farms un- 
der one management, where 
ean be seen 420 head fine 
large Jacks, Jennys and 
Mules, 14 to 17 hands high. 
Good ones. Stock guaran- 
teed. Write for prices 
today. .Address 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
pigs not akin; popular breeding out of great 
ars, Fairbanks and Independent. 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Type Poland-China 
Bred gilts for May and J ne farrow. Service boars. One 
two-year-old, large type g Defender No. $2237. xiegs 
reasonable. L. c. McLaughtin, Box 85, Pleasantville, 0 


AS 


Boars, sows and es of the best lines of breeding. 
iso breed “¥4 fieeced Delaine sheep. 
c.OWEN CARM N, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


FANCY POLAND CHINAS 




















dates on OHONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earthh ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


NILKA FARM YORKSHIRES 








The aprene® big-litter kind. A few extra good early 
fall be sale at Brices hat are righ 
dD. R "ACKLIN PERRYSBURG, OHIO 
= 
Hampshires 


Boars and Gilts, boar ahd 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 





HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


ts. 2. G. CURTIS, Box 278, ROCHESTER. & ° © | 








Hinchey Homestead Offers 


2 BERKSHIRE SOWS 


born September 20th, 1912. Sire, Highwood Masterpiece 
Sist No. 149236; dam, Elsa of Kalorama No. 108265 
Price $15 each. W. S. HINCHEY, Rochester, N. Y. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
pagse Pee tS rt! figs 97.50; es Gilts @ 


A. F. Jones, P.O. Sex i 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 








We are - 
fering 
few geod 





fall gilts. Will be pleased to book your orders for 





February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y¥. 
E ; sows, boars and gilts, rich in best 

BERKSHIR imported blood, March and April 

pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th, and Lee, breed- 

ing. Write for prices before ordering elsewhere 

H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tiega a. Vv. 





ORCHARD VIEW FARMS 


—— Spring opt Gomes yx beers on hand 3s 
and transferred, F w jon. jere 
eh John I. Bisaee. Wing ¥ 


MULE FOOT si 


Some excellent young stock. Also booking orders for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 
112 Nerth Fone St., Gappubes | << or 315 
ve., 


New York, 
{| MULE FOOT HOGS, 
ired by 
of the yz rg the breed 


reatest. show and =_— re 
Prices $12.50 to $5 each. Long Bros., Alvada, O. 
U rowthy Mule Foot H. have won more First 4 
Thompson's E2izcthen any herd fn America. Stock of 
all ages forsale sired by or bred to my 6 State Fair First Prise 
Winning Males Prices low, quality high. Write for prices 
and information. Chas. A. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 
camit BLUE 8 Ribs BBON HERD & MULE-FOOT H as 


wo 
"Foe money at State Fairs in 1912 than all Fo-san 
Bute: oot berde cor combined. Breeding stock of all 


vaiet 
Sous ra DU re Bor 8. WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. > ¥ Gs 


and CHESTER W HITE 
No stock for sale at present, but orders booked 
for spring pigs. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


O.1. C. Spring Pigs 


prices reasénable;: quality A-No. 1. Now 


booking orders F. C. WHITE, Cineinnatus, WN. Y. 





Fourth 





A few choice male pigs 
= Sept. x. Oct. far- 
a 1611,two 














Silver strain; 





CATTLE 


BREEDERS 





GREENWOOD HERD 


Offers young bull ready for use, born March 9, 1912. 
Excellent individual, largely white Eight nearest 
tested dams av. 26 Ibs. Sire, King Lyons ss 
four of whose nearest dams av. 30.44. Dam, 17.94 
Ibs. at 2 years, % fat 3.44, milk, 1 day, 70.1 Ibs; 


she frem a 26-lb. junior 4-year-old and by Earl Korn- 


dyke De ol, brother to Pontiac Korndyke, twelve 
30-lb. daughters. Price $125, Guaranteed to please. 
A postal brings pedigrec, ete. Cows and heifers in calf 
to King Lyons Spofford and King Lande Pontiac 
og {the best son of K >) 

E.:H. KNAPP & SON - - Fabius, N. Y. 





MILANHURST FARM 


Offers 20 head of heifers, daughters Plege, Spofford. 

Calamity Paul, Sir Gelsche, Walker Segis, Pieteje 
22d, crest Lad and other noted sires of the breed. 
Most all from A.R.O.dams. Must sell at once as I 


need the rvom. 
JOHN L ELSBREE, Milan, Pa 


MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 
Several from two weeks to three months old, beaa- 
titully 4} very straight, - and level. Sire 
has a 30 ib. dam dam. Dams ares 
ee ~ 

WEGO, N. Y 





by son of & 3010. cow. Writ 
IVORY R. FOSTER, 


FOR SALE =: 





50 be wy Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 
ers. I have them nant here 
on hand now. 7 ne Bulls out = 


R. O. Dams, 
price $60 each, rie ready for service Regis 
Cows and Heifers and some Heifer Calves, “pace Right. 
I also have 175 high grade Holstein Cows and Heifers 
fresh and soon 


to cows and 


these are 


en and head 
heifers some fresh and rest to freshen See: 
Grade Guernsey, Durbam and Ayrshir 

4. R. FROST MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. 


75 





Registered Guernsey full, 


FOR SAL age %. splendid individual, 


mild disposition; blue ribbon at Housatonic Society 
| Pair, 1912. Sire, Sir Lancelot of Haddon 9681. Price 
| reasonable. THE SABINE FARM, Richmond, Mass. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER 


16 months old, 2-3 white; bred to son. of King of 








large and meen This is the plece to get them 
Sows $25 to $50 each bear $15. to $25, rep ment months | 
pigs $10 each; young pigs $15 ‘ oer Herd 


yuan: Farmaale 0. 


pedigrees furnished, 


tered and 








Pontiats. SABARAMA FARM, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


H ERD Service bulls from dams with 


official milk and butter records. 
Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y. 
Have You Ever Noted the Tremendous Official and Year 

Records That Are Being Made by Welfers of Our Breeding? 
Did you ever pause and reflect that the same breeding 
and the same system of raising would be apt to produce 
young bulls that in their turn, would also sire tremen- 
ous poducers? What is sauce for the goose is sance 
for the gander, and what is good to get world beating 
heifers will bring bulla of superior merit. We have 


+ bulls to sell and are making extremely low prices. 
Write us fully. STEVENS notes KES ©0., Liverpeot, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN 
Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


76 Heed eatines zon 76 


Stock from A. R. dams good 
type and quiet disposition 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, - 











AIRES of good size, 
Visitors welcome 


CHERRY CREEK, NW. Y. 





120 high grade Holstein cows, fresh and 
FOR SAL close springers, large, young, giving # to 
0 Ibe. milk « day. 2) Reg. cows and heifers,4 Reg. bulls. 
Grade heifer calves from these cows and Reg. bull, $10 cach 


REAGAN BEROS., TULLY, N. ¥. 





SEGIS BEETS HENGERVELD 
ot King great grandson of Hengerveld 
bs al born January th, 1912; dam with @ second of 16.4 
ibe. and 387 60 ibs. milk in 7 days, at the age of 
three a yt to Ot eantees oo 5S 
more than black, « 
tah = The den check tor gets him. A 











We're selling 1000 Holsteins at Star Farm in 
1913. is is the way we do it. ‘‘Hustisford, 
Wis., February 6th, 1913: Mr. Horace L. Bron- 
son—The calf I bought of you is a fine, large 
animal. He will be a bouncer some day. He is 
beautiful and very nicely built and well grown for 
his age—15 months. Respectfully, Thes. Condon.” 

We're making a Special Drive this week on mes, 
H. F. cows, value $200, special $150. Then 
have a few heifer (A. R. O.) calves, value $150. 
special $98.50. 
We still have a few of those beaut yw marked 

418 


Reg. bull calves, value $100, special 

Then we offer the pick of 100 Reg. Holstein 
females. 

We offer 50 of the —-~ grade Holstein 
milking cows that can be pr ed 

We guarantee to save you money. We saved 


one customer $500 on an order of ten (10) head. 


We ship Reg. H. F. calves on approval, no money 
with order. We leave it all to you 

Don’t wait for the other man to take your 
bargain. Cut this slip eut and mail today. 


Address, Horace L. Bronson 
Cortland, N. Y¥. Dept. G@ 




















Briar Hill Stock Farm 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


Briar Butter Boy Korndyke 64786 heads this herd. 
He combines close upon the bloo! of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, Hengerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, 
three of the greatest sires of the breed; sires of 302 
A.R.O. daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
from finely bred A. R. O. dams at reasonable prices. 


F. W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


60 extra fine large, heavy milking cows- All 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen — 











sixty days. If you want g00d ones, come 
eee these cows. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. ¥. 














A.R.0. Bull Calf Born Dec. 30th, 1912 


Sire. Admiral Gelsche Hamilton. His dam has am 
A. R. 0. record of 594.5 Ibs. milk and 28.43 Ibs but- 
ter 7 days. She is the dam of Betty Hamilton, 29.13 
butter 7 days; and a sister, Betsy Hamilton Beauty, 
31.22 butter 7 days. This bull has produced a junter 
2-year-old with 20.56 Ibs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, 
Paladin Farmstead Beauty, at 2 years old, 339.9 tbs. 
milk, 18.06 Ibs. butter 7 days, 4.25% fat; she is a 
taughter of Paladin Burke, who has 14 A. R. O. 
two-year-olds that average 345.7 Ibs. milk and 15.33 
lbs. butter 7 days. This calf is 2-3 white, beautifully 


marked. Price $75. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, W.Y. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 1[4-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 
bodied creature. 

EZRA H 


OLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 
100Houstens! 00 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,W.J. 
Richly Bred Bull Calf lf $7 5 


Nearly White 
A son of King Segis Hengerveld by 
King Segis and out of Blanche Lyons 
DeKol 33.312 Ibs. butter. 

Dam: A daughter of Vale Hamilton whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 26.40. First 
check gets this one. 

H. C. GATES, Canton, Bradford County, Pa. 


Registered Holstein Bull 
Calf early white, 6 weeks old, large, 


bred $30. Two service bulls well marked 
J. A. LEACH, 

















Sire: 





well bred, every way right, $100 each. 


Cortland, N. Y. 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Association. Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





REGIsTERED Holsteins Bull calves sired by Premier 
Pontiac, son of Poutiac Korndyke; 12 30-Ib daugh 
ters, and of Sadie Pontiac Korndyke 102.4 lbs milk in 
1 day and 29.56 Ibs. butter. Write at once. F, 

Thomson & Son, Holland Patent, N.Y. Fairview Fare 


For Sa 





A 4 months old bull, from a yearling record dam, 
evenly marked, about half white and half black, 
will weigh 400 lbs., a bomeces, will be ready ee See 
15th. rice g45. DEAL DAIR ARM 
BROWN Ros. CANTON, N. ¥. 


A. FINE BULL GALE = 


Sadie Vale; the ree 

earest yy average 32.8 oounde ts potees in 7 days. 
iz T pounds in 30 days; dam, Hattie Veeman Pontiac. 
ae R O record at a 9 months, milk 348.4. 


ROBENS, Poland, N. ¥. 


Chenango and a a 


High-grade Holstein cows at oa 
Nerwien. N.Y. 





marked, 
1912; 
his 


evenly 
Socoues 9 
is of t 


butter 15.27. 





furnish large, young. fresh an 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS. W 




















LIVE STOCK, BREEDERS'*, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








We have during the past two years most 
the very best foundation herds to be found in 
spared in miakjng the greatest possible records 
and the special! advantageous prospects for 
of such bull calves as we are offering 


25th, 1911; three-fourths white. 
who has young daughters with records of between 
30 Ibs. He is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 Ib 
from a 21.32 lb. four-year-old daughter of Henge 
Kol, 33.62 lbs. Dam is Beryl America Lady, 2 
four years, f% is a granddaughter of Joba: 
Sarcastic 5 lbs. and A. & G. Butter 
Ibs. y ‘i. of wonderful type, capacity 
Q lbs. when we test. 
KORNDYKE 'SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KCL——hor 
half white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; lum 
24.21 butter seven days, and who had 
30 Ibe. each in seven ane. 
These calves are exceptionally well developed, of 
dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect. ii 
bined qualities of World's record nesecing 
any herd. We have other calves equ: 
binations of breeding, type and color. 





JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, 
carefully 

n thie cot 
Carefully 
he purchaser 


JENNINGSHURST CHRISTMAS KORNDYKE—born Dec 
Sire—Korndyke Abbe! kerk, 


and sho 


Pennsylvania 
ed and purchased, regardless of prices, one of 
y Every fe male will be retained an i no energy 
onsider the following combination of breeding 


— Apple Korndyke 
the greatest son of PONTIAC KORE- 
DYKE heads our herd 


Towanda, 





W. W. JENNINGS. Towentn, Pa. 








orn ———=00 a0 ————0n0. ———" 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





sire of 12 
son of the gre: 


Pontiac Korndyke, 
Rernayte 9th, the only 
.92 Ibs. in 30 days and Rag Apple y 
Golantha Gladi, whose dam and sire’s dam have 
Korndyke Lad 2d, a grandson of Pontiac Pet, 
I have bull and heifer calves and heifers 
anything in the } with the exception of the 


herd, 
E. H. DOLLAR > ee 


ono ——————aon0———T10F310 


2] 
daughters with 7-day rf s above 30 ; an a 
g Pontiac Lady 1 gg in 7 aut @ 


re 
7-day record 
whose Gal 
and cows i 


iendbed: New York 
como 








AVISDALE FARM-— Holstein-Friesian 


Cattle 


head to select from. 


All leading families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eighty 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New York 








From 
30-Ib. sires 


Ready 
for service. 
HOMER, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 








From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 ibs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offe ring 

bull calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 

1b. dam. 

©. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. Y. 














Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carioad of large, young cows, 
fresh or néarby springers. Prices right. 
i. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N Y. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


unging in’age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
aioe y marked and heavy producers. These 
eows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
eulin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every. particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


DAIRYMAN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, who 
has more official tested daughters than any other bull 
10 above 30 Ibs. Bull born April 12, 1912; more 
white than black; very nice individual; well developed; 
ready for service; price $40. Bull born June 9, 1912 
@ nice one out of a daughter of Aaggie Grace Butter 
Boy; here is a great bred bull for little money; price 
$85. Bull calves $40 to $150. Write your wants. 
Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Stock Farm, New 

Rich {n the blood of The King of 


BULL CAL the Pontiace—King Segie—Pontiac 


pony nye a Netherland DeKol—Hengerveld DeKol and 
sires. The prices are very low for calves of thie 

Erctins. We insure these calves for one year. We guar- 

figs Bento. you. Write at once for pedigrees and prices. 


EK. ©. BRILL, Stewartevilie, Warren County, N. 7 


BARGAIN and Nov., 1912, more white 


than black. Grandsons of “King ‘of the Pontiacs, sired by 
his son, King Pontiac Toitella, waeee first daughter to 
freshen made 18.22 ibs. Butter 7 Days, 5.46% avg = 
in her two-year-old form. Krom untested dams, stror 
in the blood that produced Pontiac Korndyke. Pric ° 
te move quickly at $40 each; crated, registered and 
transferred. F. ©. BIGGS, Trumansburg, ¥. 


Tm Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE LAKESID E HERD HIOLSTEINS 


. HOME O OF The CMO DEL AMI Ly” 
Hen very highly bred, recorded, Holstein-Friesian 
fers of various ages, nearly all from A. R. 0. an- 
cestors. Choice young cows with A. R. O. records. The 
finest class of young bulls of the breed, backed by 
man Fi A. * 0. records, some over 30 Ibs. Prices rea- 


Write for particulars. 
&. a POWELL, W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


Bull and Heifer Calvee from Imported stock and 
lerde producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


JERSEY BULL CALF 


game color. Sire, Golden Ferns Son, all of whose 
ughters have entered the Register of Merit with first 

calf record of 524 oe. butter; dam, Tononas 

year-old, 

Registo 














Two handsomely marked Hol- 
stein Bull Calves, born in Sept. 














of Merit, 478 lbs. butter as three- 
she by Hood Form, Peete 9th, sire of 54 in 
r of Merit. Price $50. 


PENONURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers bull born sommaher 28, 1912; sire, Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 7th, whose dam and sire’s dam 
average milk 683.40, butter 32.57 at 4% years: dam, 
a 22.85 granddaughter of Hengerveld Ol; price 


$50. Write for pedigree. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS + West Winfield, N. Y. 


Bertin, N.Y. | 








CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cow ieif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days. 


d ones 





All are good size, well marked, ar 
that will give satisfaction. 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. ¥. 
Fairmont .3i8%0% sii 
ng Segis 
Pontiac Alcartre™ also of “To- 
arm hanna King Segis” a son of 
“Tohanna DeKol Van Beers” 
10 new 40-lb cow, Send for their pedigrees. I have 
Sheer tA cules tb Guanis ab a I } 2"? 
would look well at the head of a 
send pedigree ae photo of calve 
what age calf Is wanted and price y 
JOHN ARFMANN 
Fairmont Farm Middletown, 





eponrr’, rg FARM has 
, 1913 hat is evenly mez 

4 lition and an excellent 

registered, transferre 

_ if taken soon. 


$ 


$2 each, 


EAST RIVER 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


79 cows due to chlve soon ; good age : 
10 Registered Lolstein bulls ready 
right. 
10 registered bull calves, 
10 registered heifers, 2 and 3 
extra good sires 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone 311F5 Cortland, N. Y. 


Vandervort’s BULL 
Quick Sales CALVES 


This week I havo two more to offer. They are 
royally bred and the price is just a quarter what they 
are worth. Now Listen! 

Two. Their dams have 15-]b junior two- 
butter records. Their sire i one ‘of t he be 
Rag Apple Korn’yke, and he and his 1 
know, sold for $13,000. 

The first check of $25.00 takes either calf 


E. A. VANDERVORT, Bidney, N. ¥. 


(Est. 1876) 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle. We : 
offering a few exceptionally nice, bred 
heifers at $200 each. Nice individuals, 
in nice condition, and backed by large 
producing. ancestry. Our herd numbers 
175 head. If you are in the market for 
Holsteins write us. 
Henry Stevens & Son 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers bull calf, born Dec. 11, 1912; dam, 21.20 Ibs, at 
4 yrs; aire, King Hengerveld Segis 60772, whose dam and 
grandam, have over 30 Ibs. butter each for one week. 
Write for price and pedigree. Can spare a few cows. 
Frank Murray, West Winfield, Herkimer Co., New York 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices. — won more prizes 
than any herd in United Sta’ 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., "weabavite, w. Y. 
Also Shetiand and. Hackney Ponies. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
Send for the Official Sales List ofthe 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
Box % A, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Harry D. Wheater, 4 West Winfield. N. Y 





for service 


years old. Drex 





year-old 





are now 


Lacona, N. '¥. 
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NOTES 


Stanton Consignment 


[From Sage 
Cornucopia Mercedes’ Daughter, who 
Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline 
Count, whose dam, Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline, held the world’s record of 34,3 
pounds of.butter in seven days at four 
years of age for over eight years. Her 

sister of King Segis. Clarice 

W: , @ daughter of King Walker, 
was by Admiral Walker Pietertje 

and out of Lillian Walker Pietertje, the 
t 30-pound cow to have a 30-pound 
gliter. Hilldale Geishe Korndyke Se- 

z whose dam is a. 26-pound daughter 
of King Segis, made on the first seven 
la the test. Her grandsire has 
ighters, one of which made 3t 
Also a daughter of Paul Beets 
and two daughters of Woodcrest 
Son, who was by Pie- 

bull offered is. by King 

; 20-pound 

bull car- 

famous 

Another sull calf sire ya son 
ng Segis, h . ‘ a 30- 
daugh ter of De Kol Henge rveld 
whose iam Ss 19-pound 

Paul Beets De Kol. The 
gther bull calf is 4 grar 1ds0 n of Pontiac 
Korndyke and pound two- 
Vy r-old daughter if ci is Beets. 
calves al we marked ad good 


als.—[k, A. H. 


Overton Consignment 
Pr Cc. & A. K. Overton, prop: 
of Overton stock farm of Adams, : 
We ave consigned to tiie Hastings’ 
sale a very i some of them 
daughters of ndyke Henger- 
veld, who is by Ponti: Korndyke and 
one of the best SrornG ing daugh- 
ters of Hengerveld Ibe Kol Pontiae Ple- 
oine fe is also three-fourths brother 
to King of e Pontiacs, the greatest 
oung sire of the We have also 
ered for t first time eifers by Sir 
Segis Korndy ee Walker, a bull of the 
ibbon class and an animal of fault- 
breeding. His sire, Walker Korn- 
vVKe Segis, is withou question one of 
e best sons of King z who has 
20-pé pa ong two-ye iters 
E he dam 
2 24.9-pound three- 
Hengerveld De Kol, 
Kol 2d’s Butter 
who 1 their two brothers 
have $0-pound granddaughters, Fif- 
teen dams in t s pedigree 
ve records pounds of 
tter in a Week, a l 
it few sires, Most 
> have consizned 
ng bull,” 


£12.) 
gie 
is sired by 


ys of 
lil dar 
pounds, 
De Kol, 


ad t f 


rrom 


ietors 


choice lot, 


Pontiac ao 


from 


breed, 


I 
less 
a 


daugl 


The 


Arfmann'’s Consignment 
John Arfmann, proprietor: 
farm of Middletown, N 
igning 10 head to the 
l of them are i 
l-bred animals. I wi 
the warld's record junio: 
yid, also a daughter of Homestead Girl 
De Kol Sarcastic Lad, The Woodcrest 
bull, and 4 aughter of Duchess Oriisby 
Butter King, v 28-pound daugh- 
ter of Sir Clyde. All of them are bred 
to King Segis Pontiac Aleartra, 1 will 
offer a very fine heifer sired by 
Hillside Pietje and out of a fine daugh- 
ter of Pietertie Hengerveld Segis, the 
$5000 bull. The rest of the cows in 
my consignment are all good young cows 
and will be bred to King, the $1000 
bull, or Johanna King Segis, a son of 
the 40-pound cow in the dairymen’s 
sale I sold some g00d heifers, one 
junior two-year-old, after making the 
trip to and from the sale, and 40 days 
after calving made 18 pounds of but- 
ter, and another junior two-year-old 
from the sale and sold to Mr Hunt has 
made 21% pounds; also a four-year-old 
has made 22 pounds. I tested the dam 
of a yearling heifer I sold ji hat sale 
in calf to King at the time, his cow 
had only 25 pounds, but now has 31.3 in 
seven days. This is to show that most 
of the stock I sold in that sale ‘have 
almost doubled in value in two months’ 
time. I believe my consignment to the 
1918 sale will do just as well.” 


200d 


four-y ear 


ilso 


Steen's Consignment 
tT. H. Steen, of Brookside farm of Ky- 
serike, N Y: “Among the cattle that I 
going to consign to the Hastings’ 
is a heifer calf born January 13, 
Sir Pontiac Korndyke: dam Fleet 
é R O; two granddaughters 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic 
bred to Sir Artis Korndyke, sire 
Pontiac KorndykKe; dam Fleet Artis, 
25.2 A R O; a_ granddaughter of 
Calamity, bred to Woodcrest 
The sire of Woodcrest 
Homestead Girl De 
His dam is an 18,l- 
of Hengere 


Ditcher 
Hengerveld Lad. 
Hengerveld Lad is 
Kol Sarcastic Lad. 
pound two-year-old daughter 
veld De Kol. 


Prescott's Consignment 

H. A. Prescott of Lacona, N Y: “I ex- 
pect to consign to E. M. Hastings’ sale 
to be held at Syracuse a_ heifer . six 
months old, whose dam’s sister on the 
dam’s side sold in the dairyman’s con- 
signment sale last November for $1259, 
Also her son was recently sold for $1000, 
I refer to Netherland and her 
son. She is from my cow Clothilde Liz- 
zie, Netherland Segis held the world’s 
record for best three A R O tests made 
before four years of This heifer 
to be consigned is by Prince Prilly 
Gelshe, a heifer three months old 
from a 14-pound or two-year-old daugh- 
ter of Clothilde Nellie A R O, 25.4 
pounds of butter in seven days. She 
is the dam of the bull who was the sire 
of all the members of the young herd 
that was first at the National dairymen’s 
convention Jast fall. No 2 is sired- by 
a young brother of Janie Albine De- 
Kol 34 A R O, 29.7 butter, and a prize 
winner at New York state fair at Syra- 
euse. No 3, a junior two-year-old, 
Stella Pietie. nearly 15 pounds putter, 
AR O, milked three times each day 
through the ‘test. . Her sire is a son of 
Pietie 22d’s Woodcrest Lad and- Wood- 

best 4 1) 


Seris 


age. 





American Agriculturist 
crest. Aaggie Jewell, who made 
world’s record for 365 days as a junior 
two-year-old. Her two sisters now 
held tirst and second in the class men 
tioned, Pietijie 22d Woodcrest Lad is 
the sire of the great four-year-old that 
dethroned Aagegie Cornucopia Pauline, 
who was queen for eight years. My Ne 
3 is a fine young cow of very pro- 
nounced dairy and show type. Has Won 
first in a class of ovens as slitk young 
things as I ever s in the show ring 
She is from Clot! ilde Stella Nether- 
land, an A R O cow of fine type and 
conformation, 


Dollar's Consignment 

re. H. Dollar of Heuvelton, 
will probably consign 10 or 15 
the Hastings’, sale, and they 
clude daughters f Pontiae Korndyk 
and daughters of Sir Johanna Colantha 
Gladi, and possibly one or two daugh 
x Apple Korndyke, These 

> young, and some of them wi 

x Apple Korndyke 8th, the 

we have selected to tak 

Pontiae Korndyke at tix 

herd, We consider him tlie 

young bull living today and be 

his chances of becoming a grea 

are better than any other young bul) 

the breed. owing to the fact that he 
traces four times to Pontiac Korndyke 
and carrying, as he does, 75g, of 
the same blood as Pontiac Korndyke, he 
cannot help but transmit those quali 
ties to his offspring. We will breed 
him te many of the best cows in the 
world. His daughters will be retained 
on the farm and developed.—[E. A. H 


Se Se 
head to 
will in- 


McAdam‘s Consignment 

Quentin McAdam of Utica, N. Y, pro- 
ese tor of Brothertown stock farms: 

ill consign to the Hastings’ sale some 
tes high-class cattle, the list in 
cluding a 30-pound cow and her daugh 
ter, daughters of Sir Sadie Cornucopia, 
King of the Pontiacs and King Fayne 
is, Many of these offerings have been 
bred to King Segis De Kol Korndyke, 
son of King Segis, and from the 37 
pound cow, Pontiae Clethilde De Kol 2d 
whose year’s record of over 12% tons 
of milk containing more than a half ton 
of butter fat, equivalent to 1271 pounds 
of butter, stood for some time as the 
largest record ever made. In the same 
sale will be the 40-pound cow, Johanna 
De Kol Van Beers, and not less than four 
other cows with records above 0 
pounds,” 


Segis, 


Robens’ Consignment 

W. D. Robens of Poland, N Y¥: “T at 
going to make a consizynment of som 
of the very best catr it I have t 
the Hastings’ follows: Fou 
daughters of Veeman Henverveld 
headed by Elsie Veeman Wayne, whe 
now has an official record of 30.9 
pounds of butter in seven days, 119.8 
pounds in 20 days as junior four-year 
also her son, s 1 by Kine Korn 
dyke Sadie Vale. This is one of the very 
best cows that ever entered a_e sale 
ring. The other three, daughters of Si 
Veeman Hengerveld are young heifers 

ith good A O backing. I also con- 
sien the best dauchter of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis, Reba Wayne Veeman 24 
with the following A R O record: Butter 
27.6 pounds in seven days, 109.2 pounds 
in 30 days at. three years of age. In 
addition I am consigning several very 
fine cows, among them the great show 
cow Beryl Belle De Kol, 23.6 pounds ir 
seven days; Poland Pride Clothilde, an- 
other great show cow, 22 pounds. She 
ated in calf to Sir Veeman Henge: 
veld. 


sale, as f 


Sir 


old, 


+ 
Successful Sale 


The Smithdale herd of Hotsteins, sold 
at public sale in Syracuse on March 4, 
brought a total of $16,595, or a average 
of $184 a head. This ’*wasg fine, consid- 
ering that there were so may young ani 
mals. Below are some of the best sales 
and the purchasers: 
Johanna Celeste, Oliver 

Buffalo, N Y ... 
Smithdale Aleartr a. Pontiac, Seth B. 

Rupert of Howell, 

Sir Pontiac Rag pRoes Korndyke, 

H. G,. Glissman of Omaha, Neb. 
Laurel Hartog De Kol, B. An- 

drews of Weedsport, N Y.,....-. 
Smithdale Pontiae King Johanna, 

M. O. Rowland of Syracuse, N Y. 415 
Johanna Meta De Kol, Stevens Broth- 

ers of Liverpool, N Y¥ o<e 
Queen Woodland Burke, 'M. s. *Btas 

of Fabius, N eee 
Selle Merdu 2d’s Pr rincess, B B 

Andrews of Weedsport, N Y. 
Segis Queen De Kol, Oliver Cabana 
Brimsma Wayne Pauline De Kol, 

John Caves of Warsaw, N Y. 

Ne the riand, John Caves of Warsaw, 


Hilda Tehee Beets, 
of Buffalo, N Y 

Smithdale Ruth, 
Phoenix, N Y¥ 

Smithdale ey 
Weedsport, N 

Lyons 2d, F. C. 
N Y 


at Syracuse 


Cabana of 
- $625 


600 
5e0 


409 


Oliver Cabana 


Whitney of Tlion, 


King Pontiac Calypso Clyde, * Stev- 
ens Brothers of Liverpool, N Y. 
Nita Pontiac Pauline, T. E. Getzle- 

man of Hampshire, I. 
Aaggie Korndyke Pontiac, B. B. An- 
be Lag ona N 
Beets, Oliver Cabana .. 
Aaggie Grace Tehee De Kol. Ba ‘s. 
Glissman of Omaha, Neb 
Mineral Svring Maid 24, F, c. Whit- 
ney of Tlion, N_Y..-. 
Pietie Pontiac, B. B. ‘Andrews “of 
Weedsport, N ans 
Covia Wayne, A. . Button oe Camil- 
us. N sees 
Mineral Svring Maid “4a, B B “An- 
drews of Weedsport, N oeeas-s 
Hilda Segis Beets De moh, B. .:% 3 
drews of Weedsport, N " 175 
Smithdale Vernon 24, E. Pid "Powell 
of Syracuse, N Y........sceesees 170 
The sale was under the management 
of B. M. Hastings of Lacona, N Y, and 
the auctioneers were Col V. R. Kelley 
of Syracuse, N.Y, and Col R, B, Haeger 
of Algenqurs, Ill.—fh, A. HL 
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JOHNSON 


There are some things 


ANNE PORTER 


I'm going to do 


When I get big like sister Sue. 
She’s just a girl, you know, but say, 
She has things mostly her own way. 


I’ll_use pa’s knife, the sharpest blade, 





And never be one bit afraid. 
I’ll paint the tubs and crocks and pails, 
And pound the porch just full of nails. 
With rocks I'll hit the stable “Crash!” 
And in the deepest puddles splash. 
T’ll climb the highest tree in town, 
It’ll be no use to scream “Come down.” 
A forty barrel gun I'll buy, 
Things ’round this place wiil have to fly. 
T’ll shoot a polar bear, you'll see!— 
If I can find one up a tree. 
I’m going to do these things some day, 
When I get bie and have my way. 
Hurrah! Hurr ! There’s Uncle Jack, 
Now for a ride yon his back! 
A Wireless Message 
I, B. ARMSTRONG 
A few years ago—within the easy 


recollection of most of our readers— 
a young man named Knott was has- 
tily making his way in the late hours 
of the night through the village of 
Sunbury, in one of the great central 
states. His immediate object was to 
reach the railroad station of the some- 
what pretentious little town and in- 


tercept . the north-bound through 
freight due at 12.38 a m. He would 
ride on.it to Townshend, the upper 


terminus of the division, to resume his 
duties as train boy on which 
made a trip daily in alternate direc- 
tions over the line. 

Stepping into the light streaming 
through a physician's office window to 
compare his time with that of a clock 
now striking twelve, he thought he 
saw a ray of light from the window of 
a& dary goods store near the station, 
and went forward a few steps to as- 
certain positively, when a low voice 
said: 


ssQrrye 
ot 


from the outlying darkness. 
“What are you looking at, young 
man?” 


Startled though he was, Hardy un- 
hesitatingly replied, “I thought I saw 
a light in Bowman’s store.” 

“Perhaps you did, we'll go and see,” 

continued his invisible companion, and 
a hand extended from. the gloom drew 
him out of the light. Hardy was no 
coward, but the ‘speaker’s tones were 
such that he .felt instinctively that it 
wouid be wise to do as directed. 
. “Did you ever see a safe 
cracked?” bluntly inquired his escort, 
as they proceeded cautiously toward 
the. store. 

“No,” said Hardy wonderingly. 

“You. shall have an_opportunity,” 
and rapping at the door in a peculiar 
manner they were silently admitted 
and another sentry stationed outside. 
Pushed along by his companion to the 
rear of the room, Hardy saw three 
masked men, one,at his side and two 
working at the safe on the floor. 

The latter mtrely glanced at him, 
the other, evidently the leader, asked 
at once,  ‘“‘Where were you going ‘at 
this time of. night?” 

“Up the line to Townshend; I wanted 
to be there early in the morning.”’ 

“Where did you come from?” 

“From “my aunt's, just outside the 


village.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Knott, Hardy Knott.” 

Turning to his associates the man 
said hastily: “Are you ready? I can 


hear ‘the train.” 

“Pretty near,” was the reply, as the 
men carefully covered the safe with 
heaty blankets, evidently to deadem 
the sound of the explosion, whick, 
after all of the party but one had re- 
tired to the front steps, took place as 
planned at the instant the train 
shrieked and thundered past. 

Satisfying: themselves that no alarm 
had been excited, the burglars returned 
to find their job complete, Forgetting 
themselves in .their elation, they talked 
so unreservedly their leader denounced 
them hotly for their indiscreet rev 
marks, then turning suddenly to Hardy 
he asked: ‘“Did you hear what that 
fool said?” 

Wishing. he had not heard of it, but 
feeling that with those eyes fixed up- 
on him evasion was useless, Hardy 


replied: .‘‘I-did, sir.” 
“Repeat .it.”” 
“He said: ‘I hope we have as good 


luck‘ cracking: ‘old -Grayson‘s : crib,” 
Hardy answeréd. 
“You seem to have done what you 


Bes oct: i Sa Secs arepctine 


could to give the whole snap away,” 
said the burglar angrily, addressing 
his talkative associate, then turning 
again to Hardy he continued: “Prob- 
ably you know this Grayson, how 
is it?” 

“T know Fay Grayson, the druggist, 
at Marlowe.” 

His questioner did not reply, but 
soon afterward some of his thoughts 
were revealed quite unmistakably. 

Marlowe was the second § station 
from Tow -shend, below toward Sun- 
bury and at all on the line Hardy 
had many acquaintances besides the 
railroad employees, most of whom 
knew and greeted him by the friendly 
nickname, “Hardknot,” and now as 
he contemplated the fix he was in it 
seemed extremely applicable. 

Hardy's thoughts were interrupted 
by the leader's saying: “Young man, 
you know too much; it will be neces- 
sary to take you with us. Go quietly 
and you will not be harmed,” and 
taking him by the arms, two men ac- 
companied. by the others with their 
tools and booty, conducted him to a 
team on the outskirts of the village. 

Blindfolded, with a man at each 
side, he was driven rapidly until near-. 
ly daylight, when the team stopped 
and he was hastily bundled through a 
door, upstairs, into a vacant room, 
where his eyes were uncovered and 
he was left to himself. 

The light of the small lantern pro- 
vided revealed a square room with 
two heavily shuttered windows, boxes, 
boards, sticks, strings aud other litter 
about the floor, and a ladder leading 
to the attic, which he soon learned 
had no outlet, save an ordinary 
“scuttle’’ well out of reach. 

Later, after an ill-cooked meal si- 
lently handed in, Hardy drew the 
ladder to the upper floor and climbed 
to the high steep roof. Not a famil- 
iar object was visible, quite a stream 
flowed parallel to the building and 
on the further bank under wooded 
hills a railroad and telegraph line ap- 
peared, all quite unfamiliar. Turning 
he climed to the ridge and behold! 
There lay Marlowe not more than 
forty rods away! ‘ 

Now he knew his own whereabouts, 
He was in an old dismantled and de- 
serted woolen mill, known far and 
near as the “Ark,” and now, too; for 
a certainly, that Grayson’s store wa: 
the burglars’ next objective point. 

Mr Grayson bought farm produce at 
his store Friday and Saturday of each 
week, obtaining the money for the 
purpose at the bank the Thursday 
afternoon before, and to secure this 
the rascals in hiding below had care- 
fully planned. 

How to defeat their scheme was in- 
deed a problem. He could not swim, 
and dared not jump to solid grdund, 
and the strings scattered about were 
not sufficient to sustain his weight. Es- 
cape must be secured before anything 
could be affected, and Hardy could 
see no way to break his prison bonds 
or open communication with acquaint-' 
ances in the village so near at hand, 
and the slightest attempt would surel, 
be discovered, 

Returning to the room below, his 
mind actively canvassing all the pos- 
sibilities of the situation, Hardy again 
observed the tangles of twine scat- 
tered about, and said to himself: 
“There's line enough, if it was tied 
together, to reach across the river, 
but how to get it across is the ques- 
tion. I have it; and jumping to. his 
feet he exclaimed: “I'll fly a kite over 
as they did to get the cable across 
the chasm at Niagara.” 


[Concluded Next Week.] 


The State Leader of Sinaapete 





Dear Aunt Happy: ‘* am going to 
try to be a state leader. I hardly 
expect to succeed, but I shall try 
at least. To try and fail is not as 
big a fauit as not to try at all.’ Don’t 
you think so, Aunt Happy? [Esther 
is quite right about this.] Well, I 
will tell about some of our games. 


Doves and the Hawk 


Make a base large enough to ac- 
commodate all the players. One is 
chosen Hawk, and the rest are Doves. 
The doves remain: on the base, and 
the hawk hides some place. The 


doves stay on the base long enough’ 


to give the hawk time to hide. .Then 
the doves all run off to find the hawk. 
‘If the hawk: 


succeeds 
of the players, he ts @ L 
with the first one, and so on until 
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perhaps find one first, and so on,’ 


in: catching: one} « 
nothér hawk 





all the others are caught. As the 
hawks increase it will be harder for 
the doves to escape. They may cnee 
n 
this case the dove has a right to go 
to his base for them as fast as he 
finds them. Then after he has been 
to his base the hawks whom he went 
for have no right to catch him, but 
he may go and find the other hawks. 


Deer Base 


In this game sides are chosen and 
the two different sides, which I shall 
call One and Two, choose bases op- 
posite one another, about 20 yards 
apart. The players stand in long 
rows. Two or three of the best run- 
ners from side One are sent for a 
“dare;" that is, they go as close as 
they dare to the base of Side Two. 
The players of Side Two stand per- 
fectly still until the “dares” are with- 
in two or three yards of their base, 
when they run after the “dares.” 
When the players of Side One see 
this they run off their base to protect 


their dares. “I left my goal later” 
is the watchword, and the one who 
leaves his goa! later has a right to 
catch the one who has left first. If 
he succeeds in doing this, he is 
termed a prisoner, or if one of the 


dares gets caught and they are put 
on the “prisoners’ goal,” a small 
goal about four yards from each base. 
Each side has one of the smaller 
goals, Here the prisoners must 
Stand until someone from his side 
ca “free” him. That is, one from 
his party must run over there and 
bring him home, Often the would-be 
liberator gets caught algo, and that 
adds more to the prisoners. It he 
can reach him, however, before the 
other side can tag him, they are free 
to go home. 
Washington's Last Tag 

This is a variation of hide and go 
seek, A stander is chosen and he 
puts his head toward the wall and 
blindfolds. The players stand around 
him and one of them touches 
him on the back. He turns around 
and names the one he _ thinks 
it is. The one he names must ask, 
“How far shall I go and how far shall 
I count?” The stander then names a 
place some distance away and may 
tell him to count to ten or any num- 


ber he chooses. If he guesses the 
right one he must go, and all the 
players run and hide. But if he 


guesses the wrong one, the one he 
names must say, “go yourself,’ which 
the. stander.must do. The rest of the 
players hide; if they get a chance 
they can come in “free,’’ as in hide 
and go seek. 
Ten Step 

A stander is chosen. He puts his 
back against the wall and counts to 
ten. The players are allowed to run 
and hide while he counts to ten, but 
then they must stop still. If the 
stander should see any of them step 
after he cries “Ten,” he calls that 
person back to the starting place and 
counts ten again until all are hidden. 
Then proceed like hide and go seek. 

Skating is a winter amusement, 
and we play many of these games on 
the ice. 

Cross Tag 

We play this to keep warm. The 
tagger is chosen and he names one 
he would like to chase. He starts 
for him, but before he catches him 
one of the others crosses in between 
him and the one who is chased. 
Then he must chase the one who 
crossed him, until he catches one, who 
becomes the tagger. 

With good wishes for the success 
of the club, Esther C. Saline. 


To Make a Dog Kennel 


J,.@ ALLSHOUSE 








The cut gives dimensions for an or- 
dinary sized dog kennel. First make 
the fioor of two boards ten inches 
wide, fastened together by cleats on 


under side; fasten the cleats with 
nails clinched on. bottom. For the 
end boards, square one end of a 





Details of Kennel 
three-quarter-inch board, ten 


inches 
wide; measure up one edge twenty- 
seven inches and on opposite side, 
eighteen inches, and draw a line diag- 
onally across and saw off the piece, 
Lay the piece back on the board, with 
long point to long point, and cut 
across board at the square end, mak- 
ing a ® ppeee. man sy — — 
edges to er‘and nail the pieces 
end of door, 4s iliustrated. 

front end is made the same 
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way, but a dog hole that will corre- 
spond in size to the dog to occupy the 
house, is cut out before nailing boards 
on; lay the pieces together, mark the 
door, and. with a draw-knife or com- 





The Finished Kennel 


pass-saw cut the curve at top. After 
the two ends are on put in a ridge 
pole, two inches square, exactly the 
length of bottom, and after beveling 
on top to conform to roof slope, fasten 
it with two long screws at each end 
through the boards. Cut slots just 
below terminus of slope of ends, and 
on each side put in a girth thirty- 
seven and a half inches long. 

Nail on side boards, up and down, 


which should be planed to equal 
thickness, and will be better if 
matched, After nailing on, plane off 


tops to conform to roof pitch, or if 
too hard to plane saw off as neatly as 


possible, and fit a thin batten board 
two or three inches wide under the 
eaves, Put on roof boards, projecting 


the eaves, as illustrated, 


at 


Letter Box 


Pauline E. Neill of Vermont is pres. 
ident of a Willing Workers’ club, as 
well as being a Good Timer. She is 
hoping to organize a branch Good 
Time club, and to have the boys be- 
long as weil as the girls. 

Eva Tibbitts is a new 13-years-old 
member from Iowa. 

Vida King of Montana is an enthu- 
siastic new Good Timer. 

Helen MacKean of North Dakota 
sends in the following names _ for 
membership: Hazel Stewart, Ruth 
Long, Annetta Doyle, Gladys Doyle, 
Mable Robbins. Bessie Robbins, Willie 
Long, Fred Hoselton, Lawrence Stew- 
art, Willie Johnson, Raymond Long, 
Willie Olson and Harold MacKean, 

Bertha Volbrath is a Pennsylvania 
member aged 13 years, She keeps 
house for her father and two sistérs 
and two brothers, and also goes to 
school and is in the seventh grade, [It 
must keep you very busy, Bertha, to 
manage to do this, but I am sure your 
father is very proud of his little 
housekeeper. ] 

Names of more Good Timers who 
have recently entered: Roberta Young 
of New York, Margaret Wilking of 
New Jersey, D. McRoberts of Oregon, 
Joanna Everitt of Maryland, Walter 
Grams of North Dakota, Julia Schukz 
of Iowa and Ethel Nelson, 14 years, of 
Minnesota. 

Edith Scott of Michigan sends in a 
poem, Down by ‘the Old Mill Stream, 
for the Good Timers, which lack of 
Space prevents Aunt Happy from 
printing. 

The Round Rock ciub of Texas has 
five new members: Jessie Thompson, 
Clara and Vera Hunter, Alice Prewitt 
and Lena McKaney. They had a de- 
bate last Friday night,. Resolved, 
woman has more influence over m 
than money. 

Sally Ring of Virginia has secured 
the following new Good Timers: Maud 
Wood, Anna Catron, Zelda Carson, 
Claude Rhudy, Ellis Lundy, Guy War- 
rick, Gwyn Beddwell, Jesse Bartlett, 
Tonnie Bartlett, Sam Cole and Clara 
Jennings, : 

Helen Barske of Connecticut wrote 
Aunt Happy an interesting letter re- 
cently. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I wish some of 
the members would write about the 
country in which they live. I live near 
Gettysburg, where the civil war bat- 
tle was fought. Some soldiers were 
buried in our woods, but they were 
taken later to the Gettysburg ceme- 
tery. ‘We find bullets in some of the 
fields after a rain. The Union bullets 
have three rings around, and the Con- 
. Dear Aunt Happy: We have just 
organized a club and had our first 
meeting. We sat around our fireplace 
and told and read stores, We chose 
Eleanor Burleigh president, Annie 
Lennihan secretary, and Dorothy Ken- 
worthy lecturer. The other members 
are: Anna Burleigh and Madeline 
Kenworthy. Our opening song 
Work, for the Night Is Coming, and 
our. closing song, Somebody Did a 
Golden Deed. We do not have to go 
to school now, as our school burned 
down last Thursday. I am 12 years 
old, and have five _ brothers. our 
loving niece, Gertrude Lyons, Massa- 
chusetts. 











Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
The problem below shows the 4 
45 from 





it is possible to take 

and yet leave 45. 
98765643 21= 4 
128466789 = 4 
864197582 = 4 
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The Sleepers 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


There is a time when spring brings pack 


to us 
All we have lost. The flower we grieved 
to see 
Dropping its petals at 
blast, 
Unfolds a tiny 
When southern 


the north wind’'s 


cheer 
blow 


bud to 
breezes 


our eyes, 
across the 


spo 
Where it laid down to sleep. The bird 
whose song 
Was hushed as over 
wings 
it away to 
palms, 
While the cold 
our streams, 
Ravaged our forests, and of leafy bloom 
The trees lcid bare—comes singing back 


seas its outspread 


Bore nest ‘mid southern 


blasts of winter locked 


to us : 
When nature dons her festive robes 
again. 


Our dead, whose sleeping forms we laid 
» flower, the bird and myriad 
a brief space passed from 


When Easter bells ring out their sweet 
acclaim, 

Even they appear to 
dead, 

But wrapt in sleep, sweet sleep he ever 
giveth ¥ 

His beloved. Then let us peans raise 

As Easter music floats aloft to swell 

Into one anthem, Let our hearts re- 
joice, : P 

And let us join the music of our voice 

To that ef Christendom’s, that doth pro- 
claim: 

The dead 
again. 


us as though not 


are sleepers; they shall live 





Withholding the Word of Praise 


Jt- is really curious, isn’t it, when 
you stop to think of it, why so many 
people find it hard to give the word 


of praise? We have all known them 
—good, upright, Christian men and 
women, who wouldn’t do a wrong aut 
intentionally, but who leave undone 
many things they might do to make 
happier the lives: of those around 
them. These people seem to find it so 
hard to say the appreciative thing, es- 
pecially to those in their own family. 
Praise when we know it is deserved, 
quickens and encourages us, sweetens 
our tasks and redeems them often 
from drudgery. 

Some apparently because they are 
wnable to distinguish between praise 
and flattery never praise, fearing that 
others will have an exaggerated sense 
of their importance if they do. Praise 
is truth, but flattery is false. 

Consideration for others would be @ 
plant of much sturdier growth i= 
some families, if when it was prac- 
ticed, it received some appreciative 
encouragement. 

Too many wives and mothers fall 
in the nagging, carping rut and seem- 
ingly are unable to say the word ot 
praise. With many this is simply 
habit, and they do not realize what a 
strangle hold the habit has on them. 
Mr Jones brings home from. town 
some little extra treat for his family. 
Mrs Jones is pleased, but does she 
do any enthusing? Not a bit of it. A 
word of praise, if one might draw con- 
clusions, she fears would give Mr J 
the “swelled head.” (It probably 
would give his brain a shock because 
of its unusualness. ) 

What she does snap out is: “Oh, so 
for once you did think of your poor 
wife and children slaving at home, 
while you are gadding about town! 
(He has ridden into town with Neigh- 
bor Smith to get mowing machine re- 
pairs.) Well, I reckon you’d never 
thought of getting candy if you hadn’t 
seen Bob Smith buying some. He al- 
ways remembers—” and so on, Jones 
doesn’t feel the cockies of his heart so 
warmed by this praise that he is 
moved by a generous impulse to re- 
peat the act the next time he goes to 
town. 

There are just as many cases where 
the wife longs for and never gets the 
word of appreciation, even when she 
prepares specially some favorite dish 
of her husband’s, The only way she 
ean judge that he likes it is by his 
asking for more. 

The same attitude is taken too often 


OF 
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by parents with their children. They 
love them, in their own way, but are 
reluctant to let the boys and girl3 
know that they ever please them. Yet 
‘what so stimulates love and loyalty, 
either in the family or at business, as 
praise when it is well earned? 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 





Easter Thoughts 


SELMA L, HILLCRYFTE 


Among the cheery greetings re- 
ceived by our family this past holiday 
season was one tinged by a note of 
sadness; for the dear friend who 
wrote it had but recently been deeply 
bereaved, and the sorrowful heart 
hunger was revealed in the closing 
sentence, “Oh, M—, I want my own.” 

“I want my own!” This pitiful cry 
echoes from hilltop and valley, for 
searcely a home exists in city or coun- 
try, that its members cannot look 
back to that first Christmas without 
the loved form and happy presence 
now silent and still in the City of the 
Dead. The peace of the sky-song 
seemed silenced forever by the solemn 
dirge our hearts were chanting, "I 
want my own, I want my own.” 

And then came the blessed Easier 
morning, and the centuries-old resur- 
rection story came to us with an in- 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


grant spiees, and bowed with infinite 
sadness at the thought of the cruci- 
fied Friend of the world, were glad- 
dened on that Sabbath morning by 
the news of a risen Messiah, a 
triumphant Saviour of the universe. 
So we, too, may partake of the tender 
comfort bequeathed to us through the 
centuries, for has He not said that 
3ecause I live, ye shall live also?” 
“Live in the realms of the Blessed, 
Live in that Home of the Soul; 
Our dear ones shall wake from 
slumbers, 
When the stone 
shall roll. , F 
Live, on that glad Easter morning 
When, with angels about the throne, 
In the presence of Christ, our Redeemer, 
Once more we shall greet ‘our own,’” 


Uses of Cream in Baking 
CORA A. TELLER 


their 


from the tomb He 





It is often a source of surprise to 
me that women on the farm who have 
an abundance of cream and sour milk, 
buttermilk, etc, do not make use of it 
to a greater extent in their baking. 
Certainly nothing can be more whole- 
some, if one learns to be careful in 
the use of soda, as it is very easy to 
use too much of this, to the, detriment 
of the baking. 

Some housekeepers have formed the 
idea that it is very extravagant to use 
cream in their cooking, but a minute's 
thought would convince them that it 
is no more expensive than to make 
the cream into butter and then use 
the butter for shortening, etc. In 
fact, ‘it is rather less expensive, as one 
saves the work of making it into but- 
ter; and a chemist will tell you that 
in point of digestibility cream is far 
ahead of butter. 

Our family consider cream cakes, 
cookies, piecrust, biscuits, ete, a 
“treat,” and while they may not look 
so nice as the same articles made by 
the usual baking powder recipes, they 
taste far better, So I make them of 
baking powder for special occasions, 
or when I want something that looks 
especially nice, and at other times of 
cream, 

Here are some of the recipes which 
I have evolved to suit my own taste, 
all of which have the merit of being 
easily made—a matter of no small 
consequence to the busy farm house- 
keeper, 

CREAM COOKIES—One cup granulat- 


ed sugar, one cup thick sour cream, 


American Agriculturist 


will be found delicious for all kinds 
of berry pie, to be eaten fresh. Of 
course the crust Should be rolled thin. 
Pie made with such a crust can be 
eaten by dyspeptics and those with 
delicate stomachs to whom ordinary 
pie crust is forbidden. 

DRIED APPLE CAKE—Soak 
dried apples over night in water to 
cover, druin well and chop fine. Add 
one cup molasses and liquid drained 
from the apples, and simmer slowly 
one hour or until thick and rich. Add 
three-fourths cup sugar, one cup sour 
cream, one-half cup chopped raisins, 
one egg, one teaspoonful each cinna- 
mon and soda, one-half teaspoonful 
cloves, one-half of a nutmeg, and flour 
to make a rather stiff batter. Bake 
rather slowly. Ice when cool. 

It is difficuit to give exact rules for 
the use of sour cream, as it varies 
in acidity and in the richness of the 
cream, but a little practice will enable 
one to get excellent results, and the 
product is well worth the effort, 


Easter Day 


MYRA BOYCE 


one cup 





“When March the twenty-first is past, 
Just watch the silvery moon, 

And when you see it full and round, 
Know Easter ’l] be here seen. 


“After the moon has reached its full, 
Then Easter will be here, 

The very Sunday after, 
On each and every year. 


“But if it hap on Sunday, 

The moon should reach its hight, 
The Sunday after this event 

Will be the Easter bright.” 

Easter Sunday, as the above indi« 
cates, rotates between the 21st of 
March and April 15. The exact date 
of its celebration was for a long time 
a disputed question between the east- 
ern and western churches, In 325 A D 
the council of Nice ordered all Chris- 
tendom to solemnize the same day, 
“The Sunday following the first full 
moon after the vernal equinox, sup- 
posed to fall on March 21,” Dis< 
crepancies still existed until the adop< 
tion of the Gregorian calendar in 
1582, by both English and Roman 
churches, the main object being to 
avoid Easter occurring on the same 
day as the Jewish Passover, These 
two feasts did fall on the same day, 
however, in 1805, 1825, 1908, and will 
do so again in 1923, 1927 and 1981, 
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A House Attic That Has Been Turned Into a Cozy Room for the Son of the Family 


Every boy should have a room of his own 
nished in the house if you expect a boy to think his 
times the attic can be used to good advantage, 


This should not be the smallest and most unattractively fur- 
home is the only place. When no other room is available, some- 
Note in the above room the homemade box couch, writing desk, 


window seat, table, rugs, etc. Any boy would enjoy making furniture for hiS 9wn room. 


finitely deeper, holier meaning, anda 
our hearts were comforted, 

We miss our dear ones none the 
less because of this welcome Easter 
message, for no other interest can 
ever fill the place they occupied in 
our heart’s affection, no joys be found 
like the joy of the happy past. But 
the grief is softened, the pain ren- 
dered more bearable in. the light of 
that Eastern assurance, “and this mor- 
tal shall put on immortality, and 
death’ shall be swallowed up in vic- 
tory.” Our dear ones are not lost to 
us—theye are merely awaiting the 
call to a happier existence, just as we, 
too, await the welcome summons to 
“come up higher.” 

We want our own, but they have 
passed beyond this world of fleeting 
pleasures, no sorrows touch them now, 
no wounds that thoughtless man in- 
flicts can cause them grief. 

And so we listen to the Easter an- 
thems and drink in the Baster solace, 
and know that though our hearts are 
sad today, joy surely. ‘cometh in the 
morning,” that glorious Easter morn- 
ing beyond this vale of tears, 

The Marys, laden with their fra- 


one well-beaten egg, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one teaspoonful of soda, 
flavoring to suit taste, flour to 
make . stiff enough to handle 
easily, In following this recipe one 
must use only the thickest and richest 
cream from the cream jar. If not rich 
enough, add one-fourth to one-half 
cup butter or drippings. Do not mix 
too hard. ‘ 

DELICIOUS CREAM. BiscutT—These are 
made with one cup sour cream, one- 
half cup sour milk or buttermilk, one 
teaspoonful salt. Stir in flour with 
spoon until almost stiff enough to 
handle, then dissolve one teaspoonful 
soda in a very little warm water and 
stir well into the mixture. Add flour 
enough to handle, but mix as soft as 
possible. Do not knead, but handle 
as little and as lightly as possible, roH 
three-fourths inch thick and eut with 
a very small cutter, Bake in a very 
quick oven and serve at once. These 
are delicious if properly made. 

Pre Crust—I use the same recipe 
(omitting the one-half cup sour milk 
and using only about one-third as 
much soda) for pie| crust, and, while 
not so good for seme kinds of pie, it 


The early Christians celebrated eight 
days, then it was reduced to three, 
afterward to two, and finally to one 
day, Easter Sunday. It is considered 
by all churches as the chief religious 
festival, Many of our observances 
onnected with Easter are of pagan 

igin. The egg, as symbolic of the 
renewal of life, has been handed down 
from the Chinese festivals in honor 
of spring. The Greeks, Egyptians and 
Romans used it as typical of supreme 
divinity, The rabbit is a myth of Ger- 
man origin nearly as old as the story 
of Santa Claus, 

In the land of our Saviour the day 
is reverently and tend: rly kept. The 
supposed tomb of Curist is made 
beautiful with lilies, and on the spot 
where the cross is said.to have stood, 
a mound of fragrant flowers is piled 
high by loving hands, Rome is 
thronged with visitors at this season 
of the year, and the great cathedrals 
are magnificently decorated and the 
scene of imposing religious cere- 
monies, In our own land, it is a day 
which our churches make bright with 
beautiful lilies, joyful songs and stir- 
ring sermon, 
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Caring for Lamps 
ROSE ABNETT 
Daily cleansing of every lamp in 
use should be as much a part of the 
housekeeper’s duties as making the 
beds, and the boiling of the burners 


a fortnight is as im- 
weekly sweeping. 


at least once in 
portant as the 


Wicks should not be trimmed with 
shears, but wiped off with a soft cloth, 
for in ‘the former case -here are al 


uneven portions left, 
flame to flare and the 


Ways jagged o7 
which cause the 
lamp to smoke, 


Another precaution to take to pre- 
vent wicks from smoking is to boil 
them. Buy them in bunches, place in 
a poreclain kettle, cover with strong 
vinegar, bring the latter to a boil, and 
set where it will keep warm for three 
hours. Drain the wicks, dry thor- 
oughly and keep out of dust. Wicks 


thus soaked seldom smoke. 

If chimneys are bought in quantity 
and boiled they alsa may be hindered 
in. a great measure from breaking. 
Place some shavings in the bottom of 


the kettle you boil them in, pack in 
the chimneys, put in a handful of 
salt, and fill with cold water. Let it 
came to a boil, slowly simmer two 


hours, then take from the fire; cover 
thickly so they will be at least tree 
hours in cooling. When cold wash in 


hot water in which a little soda has 
been dissolved Rinse in hot water, 
dry and store in a closet, 


Boil the metal portions of the lamp 


burners in sirong soda water for ten 
minutes, rinse and dry in sun or on 
the stove. Never leave the wicks 
turned up when not in use, for the oil 


and run down the base 
only an unpleasant odor, 


will ooze out 
creating not 


but being disagreeable to handle. In 
carrying the lamp from one room to 
another turn down the wick in tran- 
sit, but do not allow the wick to re- 
main turned down, for it is sure to 


smoke and prove disagreeable. 


The Help Problem 


M. M, 








After reading in last week’s paper 
of the woman who is taking six hours 
of the day to do the chores on the farm 
rather than have the hired man eat 
with the family, and continually a~- 
sociate with them, I am moved to tell 
how we solve the problem, I read so 
much of the effect upon the children 
from the influence of the help! Why 
have them eat with the family? Why 
have them spend their evenings in the 
family living room? 

I am writing not as a theorist, but 
of our own experience on a farm 
with hired help, extending over a pe- 
riod of ten years. Let me say right 
here the man is always treated well, 
he has exactly the same food that 
is served the family (only more of it) 
and a pleasant, bright room well fur- 
nished and heated from the furnace. 
Books, papers and magazines are fur- 
nished him: When a new man comes 
to work for us, and comes in to the 
first meal they find a table neatly laid 
in the kitchen, with white tablecloth, 
napkin, etc, in short exactly as it is 
laid in the dining room; they are seat- 
ed there, and the meal is served them, 

If, as has sometimes happened, we 
knew before the man was engaged 
that he had always been “one of the 
family,’’ my husband has simply said: 
“I want to say to you before you come 
that the family wishes to be alone at 
mealtime, and you will eat in the 
kitchen.” In all these ten years a 
man has never left us, or refused to 
come to us for that reason. 

In the evening nothing is said, but 
the man aiways goes to his own room 
or stays in the kitchen, unless my 
husband wishes to talk over some spe- 
cial plans of work, and then he is 
asked to come to the living room. 

God has given us the children and 
We are responsible for them, morally 
as well as physically, and we have no 
right to have them subjected to vile 
language and uncouth manners. Nei- 
ther have the parents any right to al- 
low the intimacy of the home to be 
broken by a man or woman who is 
their inferior. I am not a snob by 
any means, but we all know there are 
grades in the social scale. Pray tell 
me how do you expect your children 
as they grow up to distinguish be- 
tween good companions and bad, if in 
their own homes they have always as- 


scciated with inferior men at all 
times. Try to explain it to a child 
and you can't! You only get into 


deep water, and better keep out. That 
is a case to teach by example! 

There are many men who are work- 
ing on farms that are all right in 


every way, that are truly “nature’s 
nobiemen.” But how are you to dis- 
tinguish? They come to you probably 


as strangers and our experience has 
ofteh been that the ones that make 
the best appearance at first are the 
very ones oftentimes that you would 
least wish with the family. 

As for profanity, at the first offence 
a quiet remark, “John we have no 
Swearing in this house,” and that has 
always ended it. 

There is a happy medium that the 
woman of tact will take. - It is no fa- 
miliarity, but kindness and thought- 
fulness toward the one employed. 

If the parents do not work together 


in all things there is no help in their 
greatest of all farmers’ problems, 

I realize that every farm home has 
not a furnace by any means, and that 
it is difficult for the man's room to be 
warmed, but surely there is a stove 
somewhere. Isn't is a problem that 
can be worked out by putting all 
your wits to work? It means so much 
in peace of mind to the wife; on the 
home iife the effect is unlimited; in 
fact, it is the one thing necessary to 
preserve the purity of the home life. 
When we can have the family with 
no outside disturbing element we 
farmers’ wives will find the farm is 
the very best place on earth to live. 
We will find we are rearing our chil- 
dren under the best of intluence, and 
we will find after school days are over 
that home will still be the most at- 
tractive spot on earth for them. 


Hard Seap 


MBS 8, 








Empty the contents of one can of 
potash or lye in an earthen dish or 
pitcher with three pints of cold water. 
Stir with a stick occasionally until all 
the crystals are dissolved. It will be- 
come quite hot. Let it stand until 
cold befove using. (Set it where no 
one will mistake it for water as it is 
poison.) Melt five pounds of grease, 
allow it to become just lukewarm. 
Add to it one-half cupful of powdered 
borax and pour in, slowly, the cold 
potash water, stirring all the time 
with a wooden stick. Continue the 
Stirring until it thickens, and when 
like thin hasty pudding pour into 
molds, and before it has completely 
hardened cut into squares of desired 
size, Earthen or enameled dishes 
should be used as the lye, also soap 
when it is new, will injure tin, I use 
pasteboard shoe boxes to run it into, 
about the depth of two inches. If 
grease is clean this soap will be pure 





About Mothers 


A man never sees all that his 
mother has been to him ‘till it’s too 
late to let her know that he sees it.— 
(W. D. Howells. 

Make much of it while you have 
that most precious of all good gifts, 
a loving mother.—{Macaulay. 

All that I am or hope to be, I owe 
to my angel mother.—i{A. Lincoln. 

A mother is a mother stilil—the 
holiest thing alive.—{Coleridge. 














white, and I have made some that 
would float. More borax or. not an. 
may be added with good results, but 
borax makes it less likely to roughe 1 
one’s hands. It is no more work tu 
make it than to stir up a cake, Please 
bear in mind that the s ‘rring must 
be continued until it is poured into 
the molds, or it will honeycomb and 
lye run out. 

Cans of potash or lye weighing one 
pound can be purchased for from six 
to ten cents, in quantities we usually 
get it for six cents, and as only waste 
grease is used, this soap costs very 
little. Every particle of grease is saved, 
clarified and poured into a five-pound 
pail kept for this purpose in our fam- 
ily. Bacon, beef and mutton fat are 
all saved so we rarely buy soap for 
any purpose. 

To make lye from wood ashes take 
a barrel without a bottom and place 
it on a wide board or plank that ‘s 
three or four inches larger all around 
than the bottom of the barrel. Th’'s 
plank should have a circular groove 
cut clear around it an inch or se from 
the edge of the barrel, except on one 
side, where it is carried to the edge for 
the lye to run off. Elevate this o 
that a dish to receive the lye can be 
placed underneath. Place straw in 
the bottom of the barrel to a depth of 
a few inches and fill with ashes. Pour 
on hot water till lye begins to come 
through, then use cold until amount 
of lye desired is obtained. 


A Cate tee Peavishnces 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 





Bobby was developing a decided 
tendency to give way to petulence 
and impatience. This was deplora- 
ble since it soon passed the border 
land of mere peevishness and be- 
came tinged with downright rude- 
ness. The fact that a condition of 
ill-health existed was a certain pal- 
oe for the cause of the habit it- 
self. 

Expostalation seemed of no avail 
and matters grew worse rather than 
better. A chance paragraph re- 
garding the way the Japanese pa- 
rent considered the naughty child 
fell beneath my notice. Surely, the 
oriental mother argued—the ill-be- 
haved child is the ailing one. Its 
stomach is probably disarranged and 
accordingly a harmless remedial 
treatment is promptly administered, 
usually with excellent results. . 

Surely the cross child is the tired, 
nervous child, was my imitative line 
of reasoning. Now, Bobby had ar- 
rived at the age when he dearly 
loved to read and the best juvenile 
literature was provided for him. 









“Wives: AND MOTHERS’ 


That evening when he was deep in 
the joy of a continued story in his 
last magazine which had just ar- 
rived, he snapped out a rude reply 
to the question his little brother 
ventured to ask him. A few mo- 
ments later his air was one of a pa- 
tient, long-suffering martyr when 
requested to answer the telephone 
for me. 

Without the shadow of a smile I 
examined his pulse when he returned 
and a@ked to see his tongue. The 
pulse was declared normal and the 
tongue was as clean as a whistle 
“Then it must be nothing but the 
need of rest that makes you so im- 
patient, my son,” I announced cheer- 
fully, “and so it is my duty to pre- 
scribe bed for you immediately.” 

3obby begged but it was of 
avail, the story must wait. The 
morning we gravely discussed the 
causes of impatience and the in- 
fluence upon the one who is its vic- 
tim as well as upon the rest of those 
in the home and it was agreed that 
bed was a safe and fairly sure rem- 
edy not as a means of humiliation 
but aS a common-sense means of re- 
storing the patient and relieving the 
family. 

A couple of doses of this medicine 
firmly administered checked the 
quick tongue and thoughtless speech 
wonderfully. Eleven-yeras-old Bobby 
Tecognized its justice and certainly 
made a determined effort to remedy 
his fault. 

To recognize a weakness and en- 
deavor to overcome it is a long step 
toward victory—a gradual accumu- 
lation of that strength through which 
character is brilded. 
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Spring Embroidery 





Dutch necks, Dame fashion decrees 
that this style will continue to be 
popular this spring. 

Dutch Collar 

Here is a dainty Dutch collar, No 
1744, stamped on white poplin with 
cotton for working. The embroidery 


may be done solid or the flowers may 


~~ ~~ 
wore e< < *. 
i 





No 1744 Dutch Collar 
be made eyelets and finished in a 
very short time. The price includ- 


ing cotton to work the design is 
only 20 cents. 


Attractive Pincushion 
This little four-inch pincushion, 
No 1745 ,is not only pretty but prac- 
tical. The embro:dery is solid, the 
edge buttonholed and the ribbon is 
run ‘through eyelets. The edge of 
the underside piece is hemmed as it 





No 1745 Rouad Pincushion 
is smaller and does not show be- 
yond the outside of the top. We of- 
fer this stamped on white linen with 


cotton for working in white, two 
Shades of pink, blue or lavender for 
20 cents. We can also furnish a 
filler for 10 cents extra, 


How to Ofder 


Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department, this office. 


Song of the Chickadee 


IST to the song of the chickadee 
Perched in the top of the leafless 


tree; 
Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown. 


Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 

Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 
ickadee chirps: “Chickadee-dee-dee! 

Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 





“Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 
There’s never a day in all the year 
You may not hear me. ['m small, you 


see 
But Tm bright and active and full of 
glee.” 


From lHmb to limb then he hies away 

Out on the branches you see him sway. 

Black cap bobbing about as be 

Sings JA re chick, chicka, chickadee, 
lee!” 
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ALBERT 


The Price of Beef 








either 
orgrain. The ere always good. the 


crops 
climate is excellent, schools and churches 
avenient and markets splendid ta 














FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— jes 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


te V ia, North and South Carolina, 

Georgia, Alabama aod Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY 

A. £ I Age. for Florida, 


Jacksonvilie, 


AGENTS—100* 


OL GASLIGHT BURNER 
New gas generating coal oi! or kerosene 
lamp burner. Prodoces three times as 
much light es common bursers. NO 
SMOKE. Picted with emoke consuming 
device thet burns the cerboe and soot. 
Millions of homes use oil lamps. Big 
profits every sale. Write at once for 
terme of ageucy end free sample 

s Re 


ER CO. 
1646 West St. Dayten, 


A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnaat 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these age ghee 
in the light of practical experience and 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method foe 
the American people, including peopie’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details, Fascinating as a novel, reliable as @ 
text book, 

A Notable Piece of Book-Making 

The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parta, 
41 Chapters, over SO titles, nearly 450 eub-tities, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

An INDEX of 2000 references. 

PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 

PAPER—Fine quality, sett finish, easy os 
eve, not heavy. 

BINDING—The conr.are WORK ts oub- 
stantially bound in cloth an gree 
folor, stamped in gold PRICE Er. 

ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
in heavy paper covers, effective oo 
front in gold and black. Price $f A 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 

Healjquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 

This book sells at sight. 














E.N. CLARK, 
A. & L. Agt. forVirgints 
and the Carolinas, 

Wimington, M. 
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“You Can Go Back ”—XIll 


O, never—your honesty. I 

\y can remember still how 

my father used to talk 

H about you. But I’ve writ- 

ten you and never received 

any answer, and I do not 
understand, It is very strange, it 
seems to me, that a fortune such as 
my father left should go to the dogs 
f0 completely and suddenly as mine 
did. What was the matter? Is not 
there anything to be saved out of it?” 

“Oh, a great deal to be saved—a 
great deal, Rob, my boy. Go back 
to New York tomorrow, if you want 
to, and find out for yourself whether 
those who have the stewardship have 
been faithful.” 

Rob gasped. His 
of feeling staggered him. 
never to see her more. Mary— 
left in the house with Bate, unpro- 
tected. The sea, the land, even his 
erop of  potatoes—the wondrous 
product at last of his painful toils— 
the very air he breathed, all seemed 
dear to him of a sudden, and he 
spoke impulsively, almost fiercely, 
words strange to his own ears. 

“T don’t want to go back,” he said. 

“J understand, Rob. I would not 
zo back yet, if I were you.” 

The bleak spaces, the hights and 
depths, that had been to Rob as an 
enemy when he first gazed upon 
them, were now the strange un- 
spoken solace of his soul, Every- 
where he turned God smote him in 
the face—not with fear, but with 
that greatness which absorbed his 
petty griefs and challenged him 
from his place in the arena to fight 
the fight out and, in all simplicity, 
to make a man of himself before he 
died, 

The first and hardest task was to 
arrange for Cuby’s home on the hills. 

“You are not even so smar-r-rt as 
I thought you was, Rober’,” she de- 
murred; “you been loafin’ ‘roun’ Ma’y 
Sting’ree ontill you are dees’greeable 
an’ solemn lak a ow! lak she is.” 

“If I thought I was like her——” 

“Why don’t you go to marry her 
then? Or has the ol’ doctor made 
loaf to her? Me—I let you have 
her-—willin’.” 

“Thank you Cuby, but I’m mar- 
ried to you, I believe, and I’m going 
to stand by it. A Hilton knows how 
to support his wife, and how to treat 
her, too. You need not be afraid. 
I’ve earned money besides, my board, 
working out, and my potato crop is 
as fine as anybody’s. I’m going over 
with Jim to Waldeck before long to 


revulsion 
Mary— 


own 


-sell them 


“Mind you this what I tell you: 
I shall not. go to stan’ any preachin’ 
from you nor Ma’y Sting’ree. Me— 
I boss-a my own house.” 

“And welcome, Cuby.” 

“An’ { lak not to live ’roun’ with 
anybody with so long a owl face on 
them, neither.” 

“IT do not blame you,” said Rob 
smiling. “But honestly, I laugh 
more up there on the hills. The riv- 
er, Gown here takes me down, some- 
how. I’ve got so used to living up 
chere, I suppose—and I’m laughing 
#alf the time, Cuby. It’s in me. I 

ouldn’t help it if I triea.” 

Cuby appeared neither flattered 
nor pleased by this promising con- 
fession. 

“T would rather—me—to live down 
here,” she said; “It is not so stupeed 
daid an’ alive. But I s’pose I must 
to go where it laks you to live.” 

“Yes,” said Rob quietly, “that you 
must do.” 

In spite of Cuby’s reluctant and 
much-qualified wifely admission, Rob 
had a thought that she in some 
degree, with her father and Bate as 
principals, were 1 some league of 
unappeasable resentment toward him, 
that they were gulling him on, as 
their phrase was; that they would 
even willingly work harm to him if 
they could do so unapprehended. 

Nevertheless he believed, too, that 
when he brought Cuby to the hills 
and set up his forlorn home there, 
like the other forlorn homes at Pow- 
er Lot, God help us, his domestic 
affairs would run on as smoothly as 
familiar toil and drudgery could 
make them, Cuby was a strikingly 
pretty and attractive girl, and she 
had a right, he reasoned, to hold a 
grudge against him, who had com- 
promised her by his promises and 
attentions and who now approached 
the realization of the marriage tie so 
half-heartedly. 

Of the diskemney of Captain Stu 
Belcher there had, never en any 


doubt. With a hail and a he 
brought his oxen up past Mrs Byjo’s, 
and when he discovered, Doctor Mar- 
gate taking a stroll farther down the 
road he drove his chariot of four 
wheels and a log in that direction 
with a mighty rattling and a swifter 
advance than usually appertains to 
such a vehicle. 

“Git on, sir. Git on. Lemme 
ye a lift. You’re young enough ter 
side-sadle on a log, by Humfrey, an’ 
will be f'r twenty years to come. 
Whoa, you goldurn wireless. tele- 
grafters, you,” he bellowed at his 
oxen, who found it difficult to stay 
their pace as it had been in the first 
place to acquire it. “Git right up— 
call it side-saddlin’, tho’ we ain’t got 
no saddles! Jest the other side o’ 
that. knot, onless ye want ter put 
a skylight through yer trouse’s. You 
ain’t got nobody ter mend ’em for ye. 

have, an’ I done well, too, Doctor 
Margerit—I done well.” 

“That’s good,” said the 
ing the log skillfully, and 
a most unaccountable elation 
fore; it may have been the 
phere, it may have been the world 
around him, but the cushions of his 
victoria and the padding of his elec- 
tric cab, as his mind reverted to them, 
seemed base and discommodious’ in 
comparison, “I’m glad you found a 
gz00d mate. I hope you deserve her, 
And now look here, Captain Belcher, 
don’t you let Robert Hilton bring 
Cuby Tee-bo up here on the hills and 
carry out that fake marriage to her, 
I expect you to look out for that, or 
there’ll be sad consequences for you. 
Mind what I say—that must not be 
done.” % 

“Why, now, what you got 
pretty little Kanuck?” 

“Nothing whatever; she’s a treas- 
ure, she’s a beauty, with the man of 
her heart to guide her along; but 
Rob Hilton is not that man, and she 
is not the girl of his heart. That 
was a little escapade; they have never 
really chosen each other; the mar- 
riage was a fake, and they’ve both 
got a haunting suspicion of the fact, 
too.” 

The great Belcher looked 
boldly at the doctor; the doctor’s 
eyes did not flinch. 

‘Look a’ what your 
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Rob Hilton 
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here,” at last 
jelcher, in a tone of unappre- 
merit that could not help but 

his listener with its wonder and 
“an’ then look a’ what I’ve 

him.” 

made of him?” 

“Sure as herrin’ for breakfast. 
Sure. He come here, out o’ the booze 
settlements thar’ to his native town, 
a natterally struttin’ Shang-hi rooster 
with Bantam lightness o’ dispersition 
an’ a goose giggle. An’ me, or some- 
body else—call it me—tied him down 
to this dull ‘arth with a sense 0’ re- 
sponsibilities an’ duties an’ sorrers. 
Ain’t that so?” The doctor bit his 
lip, and briefly nodded. 

“He was a derelic’, he was,” con- 
tinned Belcher, ‘‘on the drift, ef ever 
the’ was one; an’ somebody—call it 
me—took an’ anchored of ’im so tight 
he’s been grubbin’ away contented 
ever sence, sweatin’ all the microbes 
an’ tomfoolery out er his sestem, an’ 
raisin’ pertaters three dozen to the 
hill. An’ now you come over from 
New York an’ want ter heave over 
all his ballus’ an’ lighten up on his 
morin’s an’ send him bumpin’ an’ 
careenin’ like a durn tramp o’ the 
seas ag’in, My Humfrey, but you got 
a gall on ye. 


“Let Him Dig His Potato Crop” 


Doctor Margate laughed hilariously, 
but Belcher regarded him with a 
steady reprobation and made not the 
slightest acknowledgment of the ring 
of sympathy in his tones. 

“The Senate misses you, Captain 
Belcher—you don’t miss the Senate 
any. As a matter of fact, though, it 
was I who sent Robert Hilton to 
grubbing in the earth, and a certain 
Captain Jim—a—a—Jim Turbine has 
been a sort of hovering—a—decent 
fellew, with a weather eye out for 
poor Rob and Mary in this Beulah 
land to see that the wolves did not get 
them quite} and you, Captain Belcher, 
being in a humorous mood, practiced 
some of your tremendous pleasantries 
on poor Rob, putting him in an in- 
sufferably false position. It was 
what I call a dastardly piece of work.” 

“Git out,” said Belcher coolly; “you 
aman o’ science, by Tamarack, and 
don’t know what the ropes is that 
fa’rly cows a@ man an’ knocks all the 
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Captain Belcher Glowered Severely at the Doctor 
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gale out er him so’s what friskinesa 
he has left is no more ’n a sucklin 
lamb, jumpin’ on all fours an’ kickin* 
out his hin’ legs at nothin’. You don’t 
know—that your kentry air an’ your 
honest t’il an’ all yer cornmeal musb 
an’ moonshine wouldn't ’a’ proved a 
rope ter holt that derelic’, no more’n 
a strand oo’ knittin’ cotton. No 
sir, it was me done it, Joke or 
‘arnest, it was me hove out the right 
size o’ cable—it was that thar’ mar- 
riage tie done the job.” 

The broad smile on. Doctor 
gate’s hypnotized countenance again 
culminated in explosive laughter. 

“The world of political rivalry, of 
commercial activity, misses you, Cap- 
tain Belcher—but you do not miss it 
How admirably, for instance, you ride 
on a log. The pounding over rocks 
and ruts seems to give you only a 
firmer seat and a more graceful car- 
riage, while I joggle along. like a 
cork, in comparison, and am some- 
times compelled to clutch out wildly 
Well, what shall we do about Rob? 
Will you see to it—will you aid Cap- 
tain Jim Turbine in seeing to it (for 
I regret to say that I am _ called 
away, and must leave Power Lot to- 
morrow)—that housekeeping for Rob 
and Cuby on the hill shall never be- 
gin? Will you step in at the needful 
moment and in full good season, and 
deliver Rob of the false burden he is 
bearing? I could make you consid- 
erable trouble if I chose to do so. I 
shall be proud to be your friend and 
act in unison with you if you will 
engage fairly to do what I ask.” 

Captain Belcher glowered severely 
at the doctor, then looked off to the 
fir trees and sniffed a sniff- of scorn. 

“Ye couldn’t drag Cuby Tee-bo up 
to the hill to housekeep along o’ Rob. 
The’ ain’t no kind o’ hawser ye could 
fashion ’d haul that gal up there ter 
wash out ’er fryin’pan an’ hang out 
’er clo’s accordin’ as Rob Hilton an’ 
Ma’y Sting’ree an’ the rest of ’em 
thinks fryin’pans ought ter be washed 
an’ clo’s hung. No, sir. An’ I don’t 
blame her. She'd fling ’er fryin’pan 
an’ ’er suds straight inter the faces 
o’ the whole caboodle of ’em, An’ 
I'd do the same ef I was her. Don’t 
you worry. Cuby Tee-bo ain’t ketched 
yet.” 

“Well, well!” 

“You know some things thar’ whar 
you come from, an’ you been roun’ 
the worl’ eatin’ yer iysters on the 
harf-shell, an’ smokin’ yer Havanas 
down in the cabin s’loon, but I been 
roun’ the worl’ watchin’ out from the 
herric’n deck, with the rain hissin’ 
at me an’ the salt bitin’ me, ontil I 
know purty well what’s up in any 
’arthly latertude whar’ I happen ter 
be drivin’ my craft f'r the time bein’ 
That’s me.” 

“I believe you.” 


Captain Belcher’s Diplomacy 


“Now, the’ ain’t no harm goin’ ter 
happen ter Rob Hilton by way of 
bindin’ him ter anybody ’t ’tain’t best 
p’rhaps f’r him. ter be boun’ to, an’ 
that anyways don’t want him, Mean- 
whiles, you let 'im dig his crap o 
pertaters, That’s my ‘’dvice. F’r 
though he don’t reckon on it, mebby 
he’s aworkin’ in a holt on the proud 
sperrit o’ that ar high-toned, schol- 
ardly Ma’y Sting’ree, that ’ud sure 
make him toe the mark to every 
spellin’ match that’s comin’ to him 
in this worl’.” 

“Impossible.” 

“As fr Cuby, she’s a good gal, 
though she’s a wild one an’ a gay 
one, she is, an’ her mettle is up ter 
somethin’ tough ’t knows how ter 
sail a boat. D’ ye ketch on?” 

“No.” 

“Wal’, she wants Jim, that’s 
she wants.” 

“He seems a decent sort of fellow.” 

“Decent sort o’ fellow?’ By the 
Great Nor’easter, what are you a- 
lookin’ f’r? Why, Jim Turbine an’ 
me c’d run this whole conternent ef 
Wwe was only giv’ a fa’r post o’ obser- 
vation an’ c’d find seme chairs our 
size to set in. I reckon you don’t 
know all the’ is ter be knowed about 
Jim. Turbine an’ me.’ 

The doctor was silent. 

Captain Belcher refilled his pipe, 
his cowhide boots swaying freely in 
sympathy with the perils of his pres- 
ent method of transit; a.jolt of un- 
usual violence, over a stump, separated 
him for a space from‘his affinity with 
the log; he descended, however, pre- 
cisely in his former chosen seat, 
uninterrupted in his attentions to. his 
pipe and wholly unperturbed. But 
the doctor, as a result of the catas- 
trophe, sat down abruptly in the road, 
where he contemplated in some be- 
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wildérment for the moment his unex- 
pected change of base. 

“Shail I stop 'em?” Captain Bel- 
cher called back to him cheerfully, 
“or c’n ye jump on while the train’s 


board the train again, 
I need exercise,” replied 
Doctor Margate dryly, as he rose. 
*“T’ll walk back home.” 

“Hold on,” yelled the captain, him- 
self descending and shouting and be- 
laboring a halt on his oxen; “I want 
a word with ye ‘fore ye go. Ye'’re a 
man o’ straight good sense, an’ I 
respec’ ye. I’ve been hove off myself 
by a stump lesser size 'n that.” 

“J haven’t been in training, you 
see,”’ replied the doctor, with no trace 
of vexation in his manner or his tone. 

“No, ye ain’t had the 'dvantages a 
man like you ought ter had,” said 
Belcher, standing regally thoughtful. 

“The question is,” said he, at last, 
withdrawing his gaze from a pro- 
found contemplation of the distant 
Bay of Fundy, “be you a-goin’ ter 
keep yer mouth shet?” 

“Not in the least, if I see fit to 
open it,” replied Doctor Margate. 


thank you. 


“That's the talk,” exclaimed 
Belcher, approvingly; “but be ye 
goin’ ter see fit ter keep it shet— 


that’s the question. Come now, as 
the gospil says, an’ le’s figger this out 
tergether. Do ye want ter tell Rob 
Hilton—termorrer, f'r instance—that 
the’ ’s nothin’ bindin’ of him here? 
F’r he ain’t got no notion ’t thar’ ’s 
any chance for him along o’ Ma’y 
Sting’ree, no more’n I have of ailye- 
natin’ the ‘ffections o’ the wife o’ 
the old man in the moon,” 

“That settles it.” 

“An’ I doubt ef Ma’y Sting’ree has 
took the idee inter her head one bit 
yit either. No sir—it’s me ’t has 
figgered out this match. You let Rob 
bide an’ keep on workin’ f'r a while. 
He couldn’t git Cuby ef he tried. An’ 


he won’t git put in no box, now I 
promise ye, ef that 'll do. I promise 
ro? 

“Well.” 

“An’ you'll keep yer mouth shet 


about any little frolick anybody mon’t 
’a’ played? I ain’t sayin’ who. You'll 
lay low tell the storm's over, an’ the 
flyin’ jib’s run up, an’ all’s well some 
way ’r another, won't ye? That’s 
what I want ter know.” 

“Why, yes, under the circumstances, 
and considering that you promise to 
make it all clear as daylight at the 
auspicious moment, I think I may 
safely say I will leave that for the 


present to your judgment—and your 
conscience, 3ut the time must some 
soon, Captain Belcher.” 

“All right. Sorry our ways in this 
worl’ don’t lie par'’lel, Doctor,” con- 
cluded Captain Belcher with a splen- 


did, dismissing, 
of the hand. 


, 


commiserating wave 


The Test 


It had come time for Rob to sail 
over to Waldeck with me to turn his 
crop of potatoes into good banknotes. 


He was as elated as a boy—not with 
the prospect of renting a house for 
Cuby and laying in flour and fish for 
the winter; no, but with the thought 
of the day’s sail. A long day, - it 


meant to him, a sort of epitome of 
freedom and adventure before he put 
on the yoke again and settled down 
to the drag. 

“Jim,’’ he said, as the Mary leaped 
through the Gut at ‘high tide, like 
a bird shivering to try her wings 
over seas, “I. wish we could sail her 
to Europe. Gad, I wish 4ve could 
sail her to the ends of the earth. If 
I were rich as I was once I’d have a 
yacht—I will, when my ship comes 
in again; and the voyages we'll go, 


Jim!” 

I had foreseen the temptation this 
whole day’s business would be to 
Rob. The train went from Waldeck 


at an hour when we 
there waiting the 


in. the afternoon, 
must inevitably be 


tide. His. pockets would be full of 
money once more. I had talked it 
over with Mary. 

“Take him, Jim,” she said. “He 
must be put to the test sometime.” 
And then, very gravely, as if thinking 


to herself far away, she said, “He 
will stand.’”” But women know neither 
the sea nor the heart of @ man, 


“He will stand,” she had said. 
What did she care, I wondered. Rob 
Was not going to stand—I felt it in 
my bones as I regarded him now. I 
loved the lad. I wanted him to bear 
the test. 

“The sea, and the wide bearin’s of 
it, has tempted nie lots o’ times, Rob,” 
I said. “But I’ve hung ’round. Tell 
the truth, I’ve felt a sort of concern 
about. Mary Stingaree. Bate might 
—strike her. Or she might be left 
there, sick and alone. Some harm 
might happen her; and—though she’s 
nothing to me, and never can be, 


except the best friend I ever had, yet 
she kind 0’ draws me—she holds me. 
Many’s the time she’s told me, sharp, 
meaning it for my sake, I know, to 
go off where I could do better; but I 
sort of hung ‘round within hailing 
distance, as ye might say.” 

“She’s worthy of it,” said Rob, and 
his flushed tanned face straightened 
out drawn and thin as he spoke. 

“Jim; you understand: If it was 
for her, if she were my wife—oh, 





God—living and digging there in 
Power Lot-—anything wouldn't be 
hard. _ It would be great, Jim, But 
I'm up against something rocky that 
I don’t clearly understand, either; 
and the very gh ua of it sickens me, 
old man.’ 

“Well, I've loéked at it this way: 
if I could care for her and guard her 
a bit, if I could only win her respect; 
since I could not have her love, her 
respect is a mighty good gauge to 
go by when a man’s tryin’—to make 
a man of himseif.” 

“Yes,” said Rob, and a tingling look 
of pain turned his face red again, 
“Yes, that’s true, Jim. And you 
have been a guard and a help to her; 
in ways some of us know, though she 
doesn’t begin to know it all. But as 
for me, Jim, I’ve been more of a 
worry to her than anything else; and 
if she does finally marry Doctor Mar- 
gate—for he is*one not to give it 
up—and if she goes away, I—I don't 
know as I couid face it out, what 
I've undertaken to do; I don’t know 
as it would be of any use.” 

“Well, if you were just doing it 
for her to look at, and approve, and 
perhaps applaud ye, I don’t L-.lieve 
she would respect ye for that. But 
if you've made a contract between 
yourself and the A’mighty to fight 
this fight out, like the splendid gen- 
tleman and wrestler that you are, Rob 
Hilton, why, of course, you wouldn't 
give up your contract, whether Mary 
Stingaree was looking on or not. 
Besides, I don’t know that it’s love 
she feels for ye—I don’t suppose it 
is—but it’s an interest.” 

“I reckon she would not break her 
heart much over me,” said Rob, with 
a smile poignant with the hopeless 
sweetness of the thought. 


Trouble Coming 


Rob tried to smile, but something 
of this bright day had turned to 
ashes; he kept thinking of the woman 
he had no hope to win, and maybe 
he was thinking it would make no dif- 
ference, therefore, if he shirked the 
whole fight. I tried to buoy myself 
up to hope for the best. In my soul 
I felt that there was trouble coming. 
He recovered from his fit of depres- 
sion, but ah, the reckless, laughing 
wind, the tossing sea, and freedom. 
Never siren sang to tempted man as 
the elements sang’ to Rob that day. 

He did not seem to crave the drink, 
even when he had an opportunity 
that it was not considered one bit 
polite, among the Waldeckers, to re- 
fuse. When we had sold his potatoes 
at a fancy price at Burt's market— 
and they were fancy potatoes, too, 
having turned out extra smooth and 
pretty, as things sometimes do for 
children and folks who don’t under- 
stand the game—Burt said, friendly: 

“Come on over across and take 
somethir’ to swash the mildew out 
o yer throats. Come on.” He was 
putting on his coat to go out with 
us. I wished that I'd had a chance 
to tip the wink to Burt beforehand 
net to be offering his hospitalities, I 
need not have had any fears on that 
score. 

“Thank you very much,” said Rob, 
as monotonous and indifferent as 
you've sometimes heard a boy speak 


his piece in school. “I don’t drink, 
I don’t care for it. I'll wait for you, 
Jim,” 

“Oh, Jim ain’t got into long pants 


yet, neither,” said Burt, laughing. 
“The invitation was to you, young 
man. Wal’, it’s a fool thing; this 
drinkin’. Give my regards to the rest 
o’ the infant class,”” he remarked 
drolly, in a low tone, as we went out. 

Rob drew me out of sight with him 
into the lee of an old shop, and 
counted his money again. Two hun- 
dred dollars in banknotes. 

“And not long ago I was swiping 
an egg to get a postage stamp, Jim,” 
he chuckled, and his white teeth 
shone. He took out ‘a twenty-dollar 
note; put it in his purse, and stowed 
away the rest in an inside pocket, 
with a double row of pins—which I 
was able to make over to him from 
the lapel of my coat—as q further 
safeguard to his treasure. 

“I am going into potato raising,” 
said Rob, joyously, as we swung off. 
“I’m going into the business on a big 
scale, Jim. Your Burt, there, told 
me he’d take and export any quan- 
tity o’ such potatoes as those I 
brought him. I'll have more land 
when I rent the Treet place, and an- 
other season, I'll have a thousand 
dollars’’—he patted his breast, where 
the money lay—‘where now- I’ve only 
two hundred. I shouldn't wonder if 
I'd rent more land, and set other peo- 
ple to work for me. Good Lord!” 
spoke this son of a_ speculator, “I 
should think you fellows would have 
seen there’s money in it, Jim. Here 
am I, a greenhorn at the business, 
and there’s not another man in Power 
Lot, bluffs or’ River, that ‘ll stow 
away two hundred dollars in his 
pocket this season—what are you aH 
thinking of, I wonder.” 

So elated was he, he had even for- 
gotten the voracious hunger on which 
we had passed some sympathetic re- 
marks only a little while before, 


[To be continued next week] 
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Plumbing & Water Supply Systems 


save many dollars in the cost gf a 
plete or partial outfit, and the expense of 
~priced lavor, }_ our system of installing, 

is fully set forth in our 


ence ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Nos, 1895, 1896, and 1897 Jabots 
of 100 pages, showing many styles of the most 


mode: economica i These pretty jabot designs come 
fittings p. MO ., a a stamped on Glasgow Linene and with 
Full instructions and our absolute guarantee in enough cotton to work, 
every transaction, with our experience and advice 
at your service. 
Write for Free Catalogue “A” and Prices 
AMERICAN IRON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
95 William St., New York 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By ay INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED PREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Suieting for Durability. 

fadi - sak se 8, m Om luable Catelction 
chal ny alu 

free te. om. with Sample Color Oards. Write me. DO 

IT NO I can save you money 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, ay. 






No. 1896 


Cost 10c each, The three for 




















No. 1793. Corset Cover 


Corset cover design No. 1793 comes 
stamped on fine quality longcloth, 


“SUM HOLLOW WIRE SYSTEM 





Basra instal’ Fine tx. in sizes 34,.36, 38 and 40, and is 
tures. Tank for solid and eyelet embroidery. 
Stamped material and — 35c 
to work. Cost....... esee 
THE ARTICRAFT CO. 
|} Dept. O Springfield, Mass. 




















Mention This 3$0. 77.7%°" 
Journal will get @ very prompt 


reply. 


PATENTS 2.5332 2" 


Searches free.Watson E Coleman,Patent Lawyer Washington OC 











Making Horti- 


culture Pay (2:3 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 

presented are largely similar to their own. Thus 

they gain ~much inspiration and encouragement. 

While this book is not to expound methods of 
mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for mak- 
ing his specialty profitable. 


After a Brief. introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should. enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 
adequate discussion of soils and their care, fertilizers and fertilizing, 
w.ter and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
this region. The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 
vegetables are taken up individually. After a general chapter on spraying, 
the volume closes with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 


+4 This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
Handsomely Bound In Cloth bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 
5x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with half-tone inserts on beavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers, It surpasses anything that has ever been put oat ia 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells Nor $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to this Jourmall fer the coming year. 
New subscribers may have the book on the same terms. 

tees Saad of eenminnsene Be bed cosert open y 
scription. This book is god ne 
as stated. The book and the 


onance AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Just What You Want 


Send $1.00 or more for your subscription to this journal and get 
fully the sdvectinsaines which appears'on another page. RENEW NG NOW! 



















Bit Works Throughout 
the Year 


| ied season brings work 
foran IHCtractor. Onaill 


of it the tractor makes a 

profit for the man who ownsit. Spring 
lowing, harrowing, disking, and seed- 
ing are best done by I H C tractor pow- 
er. Summer road making, weil drilling, 
grading, concrete u.xing, irrigating and 
other pumping keep an I H C tractor 
busy on the days when there is no 
field work. Harvesting, threshing, silo 
filling, corn husking and’ shredding, 
wood sawing and grain hauling are part 
of itsautumn work. Preparation of the 
ound for the coming year’s crops 
keeps it busy until winter's solid cold sets 


in. The one thing needful to make a tractor.a profit- their building. Therefore, when you buy an IHC | 

able investment is to havea reliable machine, sosimple tractor, you have no experiments to make, no risks to wn | | 

and easily managed that it can be handled by.the regu- run. Give it reasonable care, and long before you can Pane VIA 

Jar farm help. You assure yourself of this essential wear it out, it has paid for itself. , 

feature when you buy an IHC tractors are made in 12, 08 25, 30, 45, and 1 ae $3.00 Everywhere 
- 60-horse power sizes; I H C general purpose engines F ARANTE# 

i H C Kerosene-Gasoline Tractor in 1 to 50-horse power sizes, suitable for farm uses or og eines: ot = tare aia =D: 
ind of shop, mill and factory. The TOWER's id cn todeiph of price. - Send 
The men who build IHC tractors learned IHC local dealer will give you catalogues and full pepiqen; ites folder. 
what was needed to make atractor successful, information, or, write 


for the steady 


by actual work in the field. Any proposed im- 


finds a place in the I H C tractor, 
is taken tor granted, nothing is slighted in Chicago 


provement must prove itself thoroughly betore International Harvester Company of America || a3 Tower Canadien Limited, Torsato 
t othing (Incorporated) 
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When Spraying 


FISH BRAND 
Dy REFLEX 
a SLICKER*} 
indy em «to keep you dry. 
/ aa ROOMY 
et ay" DURABLE 
f } Teed | COMFORTABLE” 
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f ii i i r water 
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| inner sleeves protect. the 
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A. J. TOWER Co. 
BOSTON 














Mention A A When You Write 





| i ! ' | i ‘ y 
Earliest and easiest worked. 
| Carries off surplus . : 


admits air to the 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 
Pipe.Red and Fire Bri, Cuteney me ncanstic Sidewalk Tile,etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JON i. 


4ACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y, 




















Make Your Wants Known 
to Those Who Can 


Tell about theminthe . 
Farmers’ Exchange, Help Bureau and Real Estate Market 
of the American Agriculturist 


Hundreds of our readers have made use of the Farmers’ Exchange columns 
ofthe American Agriculturist with much profit'to themselves when they have had 
anything to sell or buy or exchange in the line of breeding animals, seeds, nur- 
sery stock, eggs and poultry, machinery, implements or other commodities, and 
real estate, or when they were in need of work or required help of“any kind. — 

This department was inaugurated for the benefit of our subscribers, having 
~been brought about by the number of our readers who have written us along this 
subject at frequent intervals for some time. It has proven a very simple, cheap, 
easy and effective way of finding a quick market for anything and everything, 
that any farmer or other person may wish to sell, buy or exchange. The adver- 
tisements are eagerly read each week by thousands of farm families. 

You can tell your story at a very low cost, as the rate is but 6 cents per word 
per insertion, the name and address to be cotinted as part of the advertisement. 
Each initial or a number counts as one word. Cash must accompany each order. 

No Black-Faced Type or display of any kind is allowed, thus making even a 
small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. Usually a short advertisement 
briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would cost more. Everybody 
reads the Farmers’ Exchange Department, so that your advertisement is bound to 
be effective, whether it is little or big. If you use this department to bring your 
wants to the attention of our readers, surely you will find someone who can 
satisfy them, and it costs so little to make your wants known. 


‘USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW and send it with the Copy for Your Ad 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. edt. Bitte 


Inclosed please find $ word adver- 





tisement (at 6c a word) as written on the sheet attached, under the proper heading, 
in your Farmers’ Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


same to appear for weeks, starting with your earliest possible issue. 


Postoffice 
Remit by postal or express money order. Cash or stamps should be sent by registered mail. 


Wholesale 
and Retail 


ANYBODY 
CAN LAY IT, 


1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roil. 

ROO NG 2-Ply, 45 ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 

= 3-Ply, 55 ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 

Warranted For (5 Years. freee se aes on 


FREIGHT PAID to eny station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., 8.D., Wyo., Mont. 
N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss, and Fla. on orders of three roils or more. Special prices to these States on request. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
tht pik Fi ML RESPECT, NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
‘rite for PLES or order direct fr thi ertis 4 
Or money refunded. We refer Fon to the Southern’ Ilingls Natieut Back a 


Century Manufacturing Co., Dsbt 136 Soostnaves New vork City 




















ALBEMARLE-HOFFMAN | 
NEW YORK 


A new modern hotel located at the hub of New York's greatest business, representing a Five 
Million Dollar investment on the site of the former Hoffman House, overlooking Madison Square. 
Broadway, 24th Street, Fifth Avenue 
The Acme of Architectural Perfection. Accommodations for 1000, offering maximum luxury and - 
comfort at much lower rates than offered in any other Hotel in America, consistent with highest 


class service. ; 
A Good Room at $1.50 Per Day 
A Good Room with Bath $2.00 Per Day 
Handsome Apartments of any number of rooms at proportionate rates. 
The Management is a guarantee of the highest refinement and protection to ladies and families. 
Telephones, Madison—3440-3560. DANIEL P. RITCHEY. 





























SPRING EDITION 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker”’ 


This valuable book to these who possess it; 
needs no introduction. The spring edition 


HER OWN DRESSMAKER} which we are now Offering is by far the best we 


<(SIUED 120 AMAT PACE 45* + SPRUNG AND FALA~ 








have yet published. and contains hundreds of 
the very latest spring and summer styles for 
Ladies; Misses and Children. It also tells how 
to make frocks, blouses, tailored skirts, aprons, 
megligees and many other garments. This use- 
ful book is’ printed in colors, and while the 
regular price by mail is 25 cents, we will send 
it for 5 cents to our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 









































Vegetable Gardening Wrutiee, ricyiaie’ sae Coliess 


Complete, concise and authentic, covers every phase of vegetable gardening. Equally valvable as a text-book and as a 
hand-book for practical growers, The book yep up-to-date the reliable information on vegetable garden 
full di si inci makes it valuable to 
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